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PREFACE 


Late in 1947 we began to consider the possibilities of 
building up a forum for the peace-makers of the world 
whence sprang the idea of a homage volume of essays com- 
memorating the greatest modern apostle of peace — Mahatma 
Gandhi. The Foreword by Dr. Rajendra Prasad tells the 
story of this idea and the part it is intended to play in the 
preparations for the fordrcoming meeting of the world’s 
peace-makers at Santiniketan. 

The enthusiasm shown by many leading and distin- 
guished thinkers and workers for peace who were consulted, 
and the obvious sincerity with which they offered to co- 
operate, has made the work on this enterprise a rare and 
genuine pleasure. 

Perhaps no tribute to the Mahatma and to his invaluable 
contributions to Peace and Reconciliation could be more 
appropriate than a co-operative endeavour like this collec- 
tion in which so many pacifists and followers of Gandhiji— 
every one eminent in his own field— have come^ together 
and offered some of their best contributions in a common 
concern for peace and goodwill among men. 

By so doing tlre^ have built a golden bridge across the 
narrow and racial boundaries, welding Sie various peoples 
of the world in a spiritual fraternity which is symbolic (ff the 
whole life of Gandhiji himself. The fellowship thus estab- 
lished seems to offer the best guarantee for that spirit of 
international understanding on which alone the peace of 
the world can be founded. 

In planning the publication we have tried, as far as 
practicable, to group subjects of kindred interest together. 
These sections are punctuated with a number of hymns and 
songs— favourites of the Mahatma— which are intended to 
indicate the mood and temper of a particular section as a 
whole. 



To our distinguished contributors we ofEer our heart-felt 
thanks for their willing co-operation. The Editor’s special 
thanks are due to Mr Horace Alexander and Sri S. K. George 
for their constant help and valuable advice. 

The Editor. 

Santiniketan 
2 October, 1949 
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FOREWORD 


The idea of a World Pacifist Meeting was originally 
conceived, as readers of the Visva-Bharati Quarterly and the 
public are well aware, to provide an opportunity for devoted 
workers for peace all over the world to meet and discuss 
with Gandhiji the ways of achieving a Pacifist World Order. 
In spite of his passing away it was felt that the project should 
be pushed through, especially in view of the mounting 
threats to peace everywhere. It was also felt that the original 
intention should be adhered to of holding the meeting in 
Santiniketan, a place hallowed by the memory of such pro- 
phets and pioneers of cultural and racial reconciliation as 
Gurudeva Tagore, Dinabandhu Andrews and other devoted 
workers there. But it was later realized that sufficient pre- 
paratory work had not been done for such a significant 
gathering and therefore it had to be regretfully decided to 
postpone the meeting to December next. 

The interval thus gained is none too long for the very 
strenuous work that has to be done to make the Conference 
a real contribution to the cause of World Peace, Sufficient 
funds to cover the expenses of the meeting ought to be 
collected in good time to relieve the organisers of anxiety 
on that score. Even more important is the preparation of 
the minds of people all over the world for the consideration 
and acceptance of the things that pertain to peace. 

Mahatma Gandhi stood for eternal principles — Satya and 
Ahimsa. He practised them in his own life and his actions 
were prompted by these faiths. He brought them to bear 
upon all human probltms and wanted society to be fashioned 
according to titese principles. And he made the supreme 
sacrifice in such endeavours. We cannot any more have his 
guidance so far as his physical presence is concerned, but his 
message remains and it is now our responsibility to spread 
and perpetuate it, so that it may permeate all our activities. 
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The path followed by Gandhiji is the one that can lead to 
lasting peace and ensure happiness for mankind and any 
effort to propagate his ideals is always welcome and of great 
value. Work has already been taken in hand in this direc- 
tion and pamphlets on the sanctions for, and implications 
of. Pacifism are already in the press. 

Foremost among such preparatory material is the 
Mahatma Number of the Visva-Bharati Quarterly. 
Originally designed as a Peace Number, it has appropriately 
been converted into a Mahatma Memorial Number after the 
passing away of the Apostle of Peace. In addition to tributes 
to the person and work of the Mahatma, it contains a large 
and varied collection of articles devoted to the problems of 
peace. Among the contributors are many leaders of thought 
and action in India and abroad. I feel it is a publication 
worthy of the name it commemorates, and of the institu- 
tion it represents, and will be a valuable contribution to 
the cause of peace in this generation. I commend it to all 
thoughtful minds in the world to-day. 


Rajendra Prasad 
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The world to-day is wild with the deiirium of hatred, 
the conflicts are cruel and unceasing in anguish, 
aooked are its paths, tangled its bonds of greed. 

All creatures are crying for a new birth of thine. 

Oh Thou of boundless life, 

save them, rouse thine eternal voice of hope, 

let Love’s lotus with its inexhaustible treasure of honey 

open its petals in thy light. 

0 Serene, 0 Free, 

in thine immeasurable mercy and goodness 

wipe away all dark stains from the heart of this earth. 

Thou giver of immortal gifts 
give us the power of renunciation ■ 
and claim from us our pride. 

In the splendour of a new sunrise of wisdom 

let the blind gain their sight 

and let life come to the souls that are dead. 

0 Serene, 0 Free, 

in thine immeasurable mercy and goodness 

wipe away all dark stains from the heart of this earth. 

Man's heart is anmshed with the fever of unrest, 
with the poison of self-seeking, 
with a thirst that knows no end. 

Countries far and wide flaunt on then: foreheads 
the blood-red mark of hatred. 

Touch them with thy right hand, 
make them one in spirit, 
bring harmony into their life, 
bring rhythm of beauty. 

0 Serene, 0 Free, 

in thine imrneasurable mercy and gooaness 

wipe away all dark stains from the heart of this earth. 


RABINDSANAra TagORE 
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HE BEING DEAD YET SPEAKETH 

SELECTIONS FROM THE SAYINGS OF GANDHIJI 

I AM a man of peace, I believe in peace. But I do not want 
peace at any price. I do not want the peace you find in 
stone ; I do not want the peace that you find in the grave ; 
but I do want the peace which you find embedded in the 
human breast which is exposed to the arrows of a whole 
world, but which is protected from all harm by the Power 
of the Almighty God. 


Young India : 19-1-22 


Non-violence and India's freedom : 

I am not a visionary. I claim to be a practical idealist. 
The religion of non-violence is not meant merely for the 
rishis and saints. It is meant for the common people as 
well. Non-violence is the law of our species as violence is 
the law of the brute.. The spirit lies dormant in the brute 
and he knows no law but that of physical might. The 
dignity of man requires obedience to a higher law — to the 
strength of the spirit. 

I have therefore ventured to place before India the 
ancient law of self-sacrifice. For, satyagraha and its offshoots, 
non-co-operation and civil resistance, are nothing but new 
names for the law of suffering. The rishis, who discovered 
the law of non-violence in the midst of violence, were greater 
geniuses than Newton. They were themselves greater 
warriors than Wellington. Having themselves known the 
use of arms, they realized their uselessness and taught a 
weary world that its salvation lay not through violence but 
through non-violence. 

Young Indies ; 11-8-20 
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You might of course say that there can be no non-violent 
rebellion and there has been none known to history. Well, 
it is my ambition to provide an instance, and it is my dream 
that my country may win its freedom through non-violence. 
And, I would like to repeat to the world tirae.s without 
number, tlrat I will not purchase my country’s freedom at 
tlie cost of non-violence. My marriage to non-violence is 
such an absolute thing that I would rather commit suicide 
tlian be deflected from my position. I have not mentioned 
truth in this connection, simply beciuse truth cannot be 
expressed excepting by non-violence. 


Young India : 12-11-31 

Non-violence, the only guarantee of Democracy : 

True democracy or the Swaraj of the masses can never 
come through untruthful and violent means, for the simple 
reason that the natural corollary to their use would be to 
remove all opposition through the suppression or extermi- 
nation of the antagonists. That does not make for indivi- 
dual freedom. Individual freedom can have the fullest play 
only under a regime of unadulterated ahimsa. 

Harijan : 27-5-39 


Satyagraha, the Moral Equivalent of Wart 

SuflEering is the law' of human beings; Yfar is the law of 
the jungle. But suffering is infinitely more powerful than 
the law of the jungle for converting the opponent and open- 
ing his ears, which are otherwise shut, to the voice of reason. 
Nobody has probably drawn up more petitions or espoused 
more forlorn causes than I and I have come to this funda- 
mental conclusion that if you want something really impor- 
tant to be done you must not merely satisfy the reason, you 
must move the heart also. The appeal of reason is more 
to the head but the penetration of the heart comes from 
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suffering. It opens up the inner understanding in man. 
Suffering is the badge of the human race, not the sword. 

Young India: 5-11-31 

The hardest heart and the grossest ignorance must disap- 
pear before the rising sun of suffering without anger and 
without malice. 

Young India: 19-2-23 

Non-violence is not a resignation from all real fighting 
against wickedness. On the contrary, the non-violence of 
my conception is a more active and real fight against 
wickedness than retaliation whose very nature is to increase 
wickedness. I contemplate a mental and therefore a moral 
opposition to immoralities. I seek entirely to blunt the 
edge of the tyrant’s sword, not by putting up against it a 
sharper-edge weapon, but by disappointing his expectation 
that I would be offering physical resistance. The resistance 
of the soul that I should offer would elude him. It would 
at first dazzle him and at last compel recognition from him, 
which recognition would not humiliate him but would up- 
lift him. It may be urged that this is an ideal state. And 
so it is. 

Young India: 8-10-25 

Non-violence in its dynamic condition means conscious 
suffering. It does not mean meek submission to the will of 
the evil-doer, but it means the putting of one’s whole soul 
against the will of the tyrant. Working under this law of 
our being, it is possible for a single individual to defy the 
whole might of an unjust empire to save his honour, his 
reli^on, his soul and lay the foundation for that empire’s 
fall or its re-generation. 

Never has anything been done on this earth without 
direct action. I reject the word 'passive resistance’, because 
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of its insufficiency and its being interpreted as a weapon of 
the weak. 

Young India; 12-5-20 

I am more concerned in preventing the brutalization of 
liiiman nature than in the prevention of the sulferings of 
my own people. I know that people who voluntarily 
undergo a course of suffering raise themselves and the whole 
of humanity ; but I also know that people who become 
brutalized in their desperate efforts to get victory over their 
opponents or to exploit weaker nations or weaker men, not 
only drag down themselves but mankind also. And it can- 
not be a matter of pleasure to me or anyone else to see 
human nature dragged to the mire. If we are all sons of 
the same God and partake of the same divine essence, we 
must partake of the sin of every person whether he belongs 
to us or to another race. You can understand how repugnant 
it must be to invoke the beast in any human being, how 
much more so in Englishmen, among whom I count 
numerous friends. 

Young India: 29-10-51 

To quell riots non-violently there must be true ahimsa 
in one’s heart, an ahimsa that takes even the erring hooligan 
in its warm embrace. Such an attitude cannot be culti- 
vated. It can only come as a result of prolonged and patient 
effort which must be made during peaceful times. The 
would-be member of a peace brigade should come into 
close touch and cultivate acquaintance with the so-called 
goonda element in his vicinity. He should know all and 
be known to all and win the hearts of all by his living and 
selfless service. No section should be regarded as too con- 
temptible or mean to mix with. Goondas do not drop from 
the sky, nor do they spring from the earth like evil spirits. 
They are the product of social disorganization and society 
is therefore responsible for their existence. In other words 
they should be looked upon as a symptom of corruption in 
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our body politic. To remove the disease we must first dis- 
cover the underlying cause. To find the remedy will then 
be a comparatively easy task. 

Harijan: 15-9-40 

Attitude towards the two World Wars: 

One’s life is not a single straight line ; it is a bundle of 
duties very often conflicting. And one is called upon 
continually to make one’s choice between one duty and 
another. As a citizen not then, and not even now, a re- 
former leading an agitation against the institution of war, 

I had to advise and lead men who believed in war but who 
from cowardice or from base motives or from anger against 
the British Government refrained from enlisting. I did 
not hesitate to advise them that so long as they believed in 
war and- professed loyalty to the British Constitution they 
were in duty bound to support it by enlistment. 

Young India: 5-11-25 

Life is governed by a multitude of forces. It would be 
smooth sailing, if one could determine the course of one’s 
actions only by one general principle whose application at 
a given moment was too obvious to need even a moment’s 
reflection. But I cannot recall a single act which could be 
so easily determined. 

Being a confirmed war resister I have never given myself 
training in the use of destructive weapons in spite of oppor- 
tunities to take such training. It was perhaps thus that 
I escaped direct destruction of human life. But so long 
as I lived under a system of government based on force 
and voluntarily partook of the many facilities and privileges 
it created for me, I was bound to help that government to 
the extent of my ability when it engaged in a war, unless 
I non-co-operated with that government and renounced to 
the utmost of my capacity the privileges it offered me. 

If there was a national government, whilst I should not 
take any direct part in any war, I can conceive occasions 
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when it would be my duty to vote for the military training 
of those who wish to take it. For I know that all its mem- 
bers do not believe in non-violence to the extent 1 do. It 
is not possible to make a person or a society non-violent 
by compulsion. 

Non-violence works in a most mysterious manner. Often a 
man’s actions defy analysis in terms of non-violence ; equally 
often his actions may wear the appearance of violence when 
he is absolutely non-violent in the highest .scn.se of the terra 
and is subsequendy found so to be. All 1 can then claim 
for my conduct is that it was, in the instatices cited, ac- 
tuated in the interests of non-violence. There was no 
thought of sordid national or other interest. I do not 
believe in the promotion of national or any otlicv interest 
at the sacrifice of some other interest. 

The light within me is steady and clear, 'fhere k no 
escape for any of us save through truth and non-violence. 
I know that war is wrong, is an unmitigated evil. I know 
too that it has got to go. I firmly believe that freedom won 
through bloodshed or fraud is no freedom. Would that, all 
the acts alleged against me were found to be wholly inde- 
fensible rather than that by dny act of mine non-violence 
was held to be compromised or that I was ever thought to 
be in favour of violence or untruth in any shape or form I 
Not violence, not untruth, but non-violence, truth, is the 
law of our being. 

Young India: D-9-28 

And yet, strange as it may appear, my sympathies arc 
wholly with the Allies. Willynilly this war is resolving 
itself into one between such democracy as the West has 
evolved and totalitarianism as it is typilied in Herr Hitler. 

Harijan: 30-9-39 

Whilst’ all violence is bad and must be condemned in the 
abstract, it is permissible for, it is even the duty of, a 
believer in ahimsa to distinguish between the aggressor- and 
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the defender. Having done so, he will side with the 
defender in a non-violent manner, i.e. give his life in saving 
him. His intervention is likely to bring a speedier end to 
the duel and may even result in bringing about peace 
between the combatants. 

Harijan: 21-10-39 

I do not want England to be defeated or humiliated. It 
hurts me to find St. Paul’s Cathedral damaged. It hurts me 
as much as I would be hurt if I heard that the Kashi Vishva- 
nath temple or the Juma Masjid was damaged. I would 
like to defend both tire Kashi Vishvanath temple and the 
Juma Masjid and even St. Paul’s with my life, but would 
not take a single life for their defence. That is my funda- 
mental difference with the British people. My sympathy 
is there with them nevertheless. Let there be no mistake 
on the part of Englishmen, Congressmen, or others whom 
my voice reaches, as to where my sympathy lies. It is not 
because I love the British nation and hate the German. I 
do not think that the Germans as a nation are any worse 
than the English, or the Italians are any worse. We are 
all tarred with the same brush ; we are all members of the 
vast human family. I decline to draw any distinctions. I 
cannot claim any superiority for Indians. We have the 
same virtues and the same vices. Humanity is not divided 
into watertight compartments so that we cannot go from 
one to another. They may occupy one thousand rooms, but 
they are all related to one another. I would not say, 'India 
should be all in all, consistently with the well-being of other 
nations of the world. I can keep India intact and its 
freedom also intact only if I have goodwill towards the 
whole of the human family and not merely for the human 
family which inhabits this little^ spot of earth called India. 
It is big enough compared to other smaller nations, but 
what is India in the wide world or in the universe? 

Harijan: 29-9-40 
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What policy the National Government will adopt I can- 
not say. I may not even survive it, much as I would love 
to. If I do, I would advise the adoption of non-violence to 
the utmost extent possible and that will be India’s Rteat 
contribution to the peace of the world and the establish- 
ment of a new world order. I expect that with the existence 
of so many martial races in India, all of whom will liave 
a voice in the government of the day, the national policy 
will incline towards militari.sm of a modified character. I 
shall certainly hope that all the effort for the last twenty-two 
years to show the efficacy of non-violence as a political force 
will not have gone in vain and a strong party representing 
true non-violence will exist in the countiy. In every case 
a Free India in alliance with the Allied powers must be of 
great help to their cause, whereas India held in bondage 
as she is today must be a drag upon the war-charioi and 
may prove a source of real danger at the most critical 
moment. 

Harijan: 21-6-42 

My Dream". 

Before I ever knew anything of politics in ray early youth, 
I dreamt the dream of communal unity of the heart. I 
shall jump in the evening of my life, like a child, to feel 
that the dream has been realized in this life. The wish 
for living the full span of life, portrayed by the seers of 
old and which they permit us to set down at 125 years, will 
then revive. Who would not risk sacrificing his life for the 
realization of such a dream? Then we shall have real 
Swaraj. Then though legally and geographically we may 
still be two states, in daily life no one will think that we 
were separate state's. The vista before me seems to me 
to be, as it must be to you, too glorious to be true. Yet like 
a child in a famous picture, drawn by a famous painter, I 
shall not be happy till I have got it. I live and want to 
live for no lesser goal. Let the seekers from Pakistan help 
me to come as near the goal as it is humanly pos|ible. A 
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goal ceases to be one, when it is reached. The nearest ap- 
proach is always possible. What I have said holds good 
irrespective of whether others do it or not. It is open to 
every individual to purify himself or herself so as to render 
him or her fit for that land of promise. I remember to 
have read, I forget whether in the Delhi Fort or the Agra 
Fort, when I visited them in 1896, a verse on one of the 
gates, which when translated reads : ‘If there is paradise 
on earth, it is here, it is here, it is here.’ That Fort with 
all its magnificence at its best, was no paradise in my estima- 
tion. But I should love to see that verse with justice ins- 
cribed on the gates of Pakistan at all the entrances. In 
such paradise, whether it is in the Union or in Pakistan, 
there will be neither paupers nor beggars, nor high nor 
low, neither millionaire employers nor half-starved em- 
ployees, nor intoxicating drinks or drugs. • There will be 
the same respect for women as vouchsafed to men and the 
chastity and purity of men and women will be jealously 
guarded. Where every woman except one’s wife, will be 
treated by men of all religions, as mother, sister or daughter 
according to her age. Where there will be no untouch- 
ability and where there will be equal respect for all faiths. 
They will be all proudly, joyously and voluntarily bread 
labourers. I hope everyone who listens to me or reads these 
lines will forgive me, if stretched on my bed and basking in 
the sun, inhaling life-giving sunshine, I allow myself to 
indulge in this ecstasy. Let this assure the doubters and 
sceptics tfiat I have not the slightest desire that the fast 
should be ended as quickly as possible. It matters little if 
the ecstatic wishes of a fool like me are never realized and 
the fast is never broken. I am content to wait as long as 
it may be necessary, but it will hurt me to think that people 
have acted merely in order to save me. I claim that God 
has inspired this fast and it will be broken only when and if 
He wishes it. No human agency has ever been known to 
thwart, nor will it ever thwart, the Divine Will. 

Delhi Diary: 14-1-48 
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GANDHI THE MAN 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

After my return to India from some moulljs’ touring in 
the West, I found the whole country convulsed with the 
expectation of an immediate independence — Gandhi ji had 
promised Swaraj in one year~by the help of some process 
that was obviously narrow in its scope and external in its 
observance. 

Such an assurance, coming from a great personality, pro- 
duced a frenzy of hope even in those who were ordinarily 
sober in their calculation of worldly bcnelits ; and they 
angrily argued with me that in this particular case it was 
not a question of logic, but of a spiritual phetiomcnon that 
had a mysterious influence and miraculous power of presci- 
ence. This had the effect of producing a strong doubt in 
my mind about Mahatmaji’s wisdom in the path he chose 
for attaining a great end through satisfying an inherent 
weakness in our character which has been responsible for 
the age-long futility of our political life. 

We who often glorify our tendency to ignore reason, 
installing in its place blind faith, valuing it as spiritual, are 
ever paying for its cost with the obscuration of our mind 
and destiny. I blamed Mahatmaji for exploiting this irra- 
tional force of credulity in our people, which might have 
had a quick result in a superstructure, while sapping the 
foundation. Thus began my estimate of Mahatmaji, as the 
guide of our nation, and it is fortunate for me that it did 
not end there. 

Gandhiji, like all dynamic per.sonaHties, needed a vast 
medium for the proper and harmonicas exprc.ssion of his 
creative will. This medium he developed for himself, when 
he assumed the tremendous responsibility of leading the 
whole country into freedom through countless social ditches 
and fences and unlimited dullness of barren politics. This 
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endeavour has enriched and mellowed his personality and 
revealed what was truly significant in his genius. I have 
since learnt to understand him, as I would understand an 
artist, not by the theories and fantasies of the creed he may 
profess, but by that expression in his practice which gives 
evidence to the uniqueness of his mind. In that only true 
perspective, as I watch him, I am amazed at the effectiveness 
of his humanity.'*^ 

1 An ascetic himself, he does not frown on the joys of 
others, but works for the enlivening of their existence day 
and night. He exalts poverty in his own life, but no man 
in India has striven more assiduously than he for the 
material welfare of his people. A reformer with the zeal of 
a revolutionary, he imposes severe restraints on the very 
passions he provokes. Something of an idolater and also an 
iconoclast, he leaves the old gods in, their dusty niches of 
sanctity and simply lures the old worship to better and 
more . humane purposes. Professing his adherence to the 
caste system, he launches his firmest attack against it where 
it keeps its strongest guards, and yet he has hardly suffered 
from popular disapprobation as would have been the case 
with a lesser man who would have much less power to be 
effective in his efforts| 

He condemns sexual life as inconsistent with the moral 
progress of man, and has a horror of sex as great as that 
of the author of The Kreutzer Sonata, but, unlike Tolstoy, 
he betrays no abhorrence of the sex that tempts his kind. 
In fact, his tenderness for woman is one of the noblest and 
most consistent traits of his character, and he counts among 
the women of his country some of his best and truest com- 
rades in the great movement he is leading. 

He advises his followers to hate evil without hating the 
evilrdoer. It sounds an impossible precept, but he has made 
it as true as it can be made in his own life. I had once 
occasion to be present at an interview he gave to a certain 
prominent politician who had been denounced by the ofiScial 
Cqngress party as a deserter. Any other Congress leader 
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Would have assumed a repelling attitude, but (laudhiji was 
all graciousness and listened to him with patience arul 
sympathy, without once giving him occasion to feel small. 
Here, I said to myself, is a truly great man, for he is greater 
I than the party he belongs to, greater oven than the creed 
the professes. 

This, then, seems to me to be the signlfirant, fact about 
Gandhiji. Great as he is as a politician, as an organizer, 
as a leader of men, as a moral reformer, he is greater than 
all these as a man, because none of these aspects and 
activities limits his humanity. They are rather inspired 
and sustained by it. Though an incorrigible idealiitt and 
given to referring all conduct to certain jjet fornuilae of 
his own, he is essentially a lover of men and not of itterc 
ideas ; which makes him so cautious and con.s(:rvative in his 
revolutionary schemes. If he proposes an experimetit for 
society, he must first subject himself to its ordeal. If he 
calls for a sacrifice, he must first pay its price himself. 
While many Socialists wait for all to be deprived of their 
privileges before they would part with theirs, this mart 
first renounces before he ventures to make any claims on 
the renunciation of others. 

There are patriots in India, as indeed among all 
peoples, who have sacrificed for their country as much as 
Gandhiji has done, and some who have had to suffer mucii 
worse penalties than he has ever had to endure: even as 
in the religious sphere, there are ascetics in this country, 
compared to the rigours of whose practices Gandhiji’s life 
is one of comparative ease. But these patriots are mere 
patriots and nothing more ; and these ascetics are mere 
spiritual athletes, limited as men by their very virtues; 
I while this man seems greater than his virtues, great as they 
lare. 

Perhaps none of the reforms with which his name is asso- 
ciated was originally his in conception. They have almost 
all been proposed and preached by his predecessors or con- 
temporaries. Long before the Congress adopted them„ I 
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had myself preached and written about the necessity of a 
constructive programme of rural reconstruction in India ; of 
handicrafts as an essential element in the education of our 
children ; of the absolute necessity of ridding Hinduism of 
the nightmare of untouchability. Nevertheless, it remains 
true, that they have never had the same energizing power 
in them as when he took them up; for now they are 
quickened by the great life-force of the complete man who 
is absolutely one with his ideas, whose visions perfectly 
blend with his whole being. 

His emphasis on the truth and purity of the means, from 
which he has evolved his creed of non-violence, is but 
another aspect of his deep and insistent humanity ; for it 
insists that men in their fight for their claims must only 
so assert their rights, whether as individuals or as groups, 
as never to violate their fundamental obligation to 
humanity, which is to respect life. To say that, because 
existing rights and privileges of certain classes were 
originally won and are still maintained by violence, they 
can only be destroyed by violence, is to create an unending 
circle of viciousness ; for there will always be men with 
some grievance, fancied or real, against the prevailing order 
of society, who will claim the same immunity from moral 
obligation and the right to wade to their goal through 
slaughter. Somewhere the circle has to be broken, and 
Gandhiji wants his country to win the glory of first 
breaking it. 

Perhaps he will not succeed. Perhaps he will fail as 
the Buddha failed and as Christ failed to wean men from 
I their iniquities, but he will always be remembered as one 
I who made his life a lesson for all ages to come. 

ms 
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1 

Lo! Him wc may call the man of the Lord Omnipresent* 
who experiences in himself the pain that another feels ; who 
renders service to soothe another’s distress ; who does not 
import into his mental texture pride of ego or of deed. 

2 

Who venerates each one in every world ; who speaks ill of 
none ; whose speech, whose senses and whose mind arc kept 
under firm discipline— blessed, blessed is the mother who 
gave birth to him. Him wc may call a Vaishnava. 

t 

Whose sight is equivisual;* whose ambitions have been 
abandoned ; to whom all women not locked with him in 
marriage are as mother; whose tongue slips not to utter 
untruth ; whose hand d9es not stretch forth to touch what 
is not his own. Him we may call a Vaishnava. 

4 

He does not fall prey to delusion ; he is not overwhelmed 
by material lures ; his mind is incapable of attachment to 
things of this world ; he is engrossed in his love for the name 
of the blissful® Lord ; his person is so cleansed and pure that 
in it are concentred all the sanctifying places of pilgrimage 
of this earth. Him we may call a Vaishnava. 


’■ Vishnn, from Sanskrit Vish to enter through and through. 

• Smadrishtl. 

• lio»«a from Sanskrit Ram to please, to give bliss. 
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5 

He cherishes no desires ; he knows no tortuous ways ; he 
has cast off wishful longings, also resentment and indigna- 
tion. Says Narsaiyo,* seventy-one generations of ancestors 
pass on to Paradise on one’s attaining a glimpse of such a 
one whom we may call a Vaishnava. 


— Narasimha Mehta 


* Narasiqiha in its diminutive, humble form. 





UNITY-GANDHUrS CONCEPTION 

J. B. KRIPALANI 

One great contribution of Gandhiji towards the progT(;ss 
of humanity is the idea that human life is a unity. It is a 
synthetic whole. It cannot be divided into air-tight com- 
partments. 

The idea is not altogether new. In primitive society too 
human life was conceived as a unity. But this unity was 
mechanical, based upon tribal customs, conventions and 
taboos. The individual never understood the underlying 
principle or principles, if any, on which these were built. 
He had to follow in his individual and collective life such 
rules as were prescribed for him by his hereditary status iu 
the clan. For the chieftain there were one set of conven- 
tions and taboos, for the priest and the magician another 
and a different one for the common man. Nobody <|ues- 
tioned the validity of the customary rules handed down 
from time immemorial. If, however, anybody dared to ques- 
tion he was looked upon with suspicion. He was the 
corruptor of morals and as such a public enemy who must 
be eliminated, ostracized or killed. In some tribes, however, 
the powerful chieftain or the priest and the magician 
initiated change and movement. If it was in the interest 
of justice and a higher principle the tribe advanced to the 
next stage in civilization. Some of the tribes, however, never 
advanced. They remained fixed and fossilized. 

In religious societies the individual’s life is conceived as 
a unity. It is not compartmentalized. All higher forms of 
religion have one single purpose for the individual. They 
rarely think of the group-life. When they dp, they do so 
indirectly. They hold that man is a spiritual entity. This 
world is material. Man’s sojourn here is temporary. In this 
interval he has. to fit himself for his permanent abode in 
heaven amidst gods and angels. Where this semi-material 
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conception of the life beyond is refined, the end of man is 
to achieve Emancipation, Moksha, Freedom, Nirvan or 
Self-realization. Even as the conception of heaven, so this 
final state of man is described differently in different reli- 
gions. All human activity has to be guided and regulated 
by this conception of the life beyond. 

However, every religion is obliged to recognize the variety 
of the urges of life. These do not always square with the 
requirements of the life of the spirit. Therefore, in most 
of the great religions there are two sets of rules and prin- 
ciples laid down, for the elect whose sole concern is the life 
of the spirit and for the ordinary who busy themselves with 
the concerns of this- mundane world. For the householder 
the rules prescribed represent a compromise between the 
requirements of the spirit and the demands of the flesh. 
Often it is difficult to find any connection between the ideal 
and the practical, between what ought to be and what is. 
There is no single principle or a set of allied principles 
which regulate the life of the citizen and the householder, 
or again the individual acting as such and as a member of 
a corporate group. The morality that guides the individuals 
in some professions is quite different from the one he is 
expected to practise outside such professions. 

Buddhism in its early stages denied the possibility of 
Nirvana to a householder. Only a sannyasin, Bhikshu, 
could achieve Nirvana. The sannyasin has therefore to 
be absolutely non-violent and without possessions. For him 
there can be no friend or foe. He has no home, no caste, 
no country. He is a free citizen of the world. He neither 
spins nor weaves nor cooks nor builds a house for himself. 
However, all these activities are allowed to the householder. 
Performing these and other activities of social life he is not 
expected to act upon the rigour of the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which the ideal morality is based. In Hinduism, 
the householder, if he belongs to the Khatriya, the 
fighting caste, is allowed to engage in battle for a righteous 
cause adhering to the rules laid down in this behalf in the 
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Shastras. The administrator and the merchant have 
to carry on the duties of their respective stations in life 
under various restrictions. However, there is little relation 
between the principles regulating the ideal life of the 
sannyasin and the practical life of the householder. 

In Christianity the New Testament prescribes a life that 
would suit only a recluse. The commandment not to 
take human life is absolute .... 'Resist no evil'; 'Whoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek give him the other 
also’; ‘If any man takes away thy coat let him have thy cloak 
also’. The Commandment of non-possession of worldly 
goods is also absolute. . . . 'Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin ; and 
yet I say unto you that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these’. The Commandment about sex- 
purity (Brahmacharya) is almost absolute. Marriage is only 
a concession to human carnality. 

The Catholic Church tried to modify the rigour of this 
absolute morality. But it did it rather mechanically. For 
all the complex human situations, the law and the rule were 
prescribed by the Pope and his Council of Cardinals. The 
Church interfered in every department of life. It specially 
interfered in medieval power-politics, concerned as it was 
with crooked diplomacy and ruthless war. The consequence 
of this was that the moral authority of the Church suffered. 
Its claim as an instrument of God, as the voice of Jesus 
Christ and holding the keys of heaven came to be disaedited. 
Along with this the R^aissance, freeing men’s minds 
from the bounds of tradition and authority, worked towards 
the same end. There was revolt. At first politics were 
separated from religion. Afterwards, commerce and industry 
came to be so separated. But Christian morality r^s baaed 
upon the Bible. Divorced from rdigion it had to seek other 
bases. Morals Were sought to be drawn from individual 
and collective search for happiness: In Hedonism, Utili- 
tarianism and Positivism, science became the source of 
morality. Social sciences completed this procesiL They 
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created the economic, the political and the biological man. 
The economic man was moved only by economic considera- 
tions. If not, he was behaving unscientifically which was as 
good as *0 say that he was behaving immorally. A great 
deal of hti. me legislation to ameliorate the condition of 
the peasant and the labourer in the 18th century amd 
early part of the 19th was defeated on such ‘scientific’ 
grounds. All tliis led to confusion. Life came to be divided 
into air-tight compartments and each compartment had its 
own rules and conventions which were kept or violated as 
suited the convenience of individuals and groups. At best 
it was guided by set conventions that had grown up. 
There were no common principles to which conduct could 
be referred. There was no unity. 

Islam, from the beginning, tried to keep before its 
followers the idea that human life is a unity. It tried to 
regulate the whole of life through the commandments given 
in the Koran. These could not be modified or changed 
whatever the times or the circumstances. All situations are 
supposed to have been provided for. In earlier days there 
was the Hadis which could to some extent enlarge on the 
Koran. It embodied the practice of the Khalifas and their 
interpretation of the commandments laid down in the Holy 
Book. This Hadis also in course of time became fixed and 
rigid. Thus the rules laid down became more or less 
mechanical. The unity of principle is not quite clear. For 
instance, to select one example only, the principles regulat- 
ing conduct towards friends and enemies differ. But in life 
it is difficult to decide who is a friend and who is an enemy. 
The friend of to-day may be the enemy of tomorrow. Any 
difference of opinion and outlook may make a friend and a 
neighbour into an enemy. Principles of morality however 
cannot change from minute to minute and from person to 
person. . ' , 

Gandhiji's synthesis of human life and its unity diffiets 
from the primitive conception as also firom that eStabJii^ed 
by the great religiom the world. It is not based <m the 
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lower level of taboo, custom atid couvcution uor is it based 
upon differing principles that have no conucciiou with each 
other. The unity of Gandhiji’s conception is on ii higher 
level. It is based upon certain principlc.s which ttre inti- 
mately correlated and which are I'uudiuncmtal to all .social 
life and are recognized by all the great, religions of the 
world. However, in religion tliese principles itave been so 
modified in practice that they htive lost much of their tnean- 
ing and the unity that ought to run tiu'ough them. For 
instance, under certain circumstances every religion allows 
the practice of organized violence and the cruelly incident 
jheretiu-. Organized violence among groups is inseparable 
from diplomacy and strategem, involving uiuruih and fala'- 
hood and the subordination of meaiw to ends. In economic 
life the same violence, in the shape of e}iploitatit)U, prevails 
and is sanctioned and justified by current moralitie,s tind 
religions. The rules of social and civilized conduct fittd 
little place in these activities. What will not be tolerated 
in the family, among neighbours or in tlte club is tiot only 
tolerated but justified and applauded in the jmlitical and 
economic fields. People engaged in these aclivUics develop 
a double conscience, one truthful, just and generous, 
another selfish, cruel and revengeful. One often hears the 
phrases, ‘politics is politics’, ‘business is business'. It only 
means that we need not be squeami.sh about the means 
employed to succeed in these activities. An individual 
whose personal and social conduct is regulated by higher 
standards of morality, if he is engaged to act as a represen- 
utive of his nation to another country can, with impunity 
and without injuring his position, spy, cheat and double- 
cross. It is nearly the same in the economic field. Even 
in religion doubtful means, violating the principles <3f 
truth, love and humanity are used on the principle of ends 
justifying the means. This is specially so in credal and 
proselytising religions. Men axe sought to be made faithful 
to the Lord and all means towards that desirable end are 
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held justified. Men’s souls must be saved from eternal fire 
by any means, if need be against their will. 

Gandhiji in his life and teachings discards all double 
standards of morality. He wants us to eschew all falsehood 
and violence. He holds that evil means contaminate good 
and desirable ends. All activity, political, economic or any 
other must be guided and informed by truth, non-violence 
and a scrupulous regard for means. Gandhiji lays down no 
detailed rules of conduct. He merely provides the measure 
of certain co-ordinated moral principles to which conduct 
in all departments of life must be referred. Does it square 
with these principles? To the extent that it does, it is right 
conduct. For Gandhiji there is no economic, political or 
biological man. Whatever profession a man follows he must 
not injure the Lord residing in his heart. If there are pro- 
fessions where one cannot avoid falsehood and violence such 
professions should be abandoned. War is such an activity. 
However, war is supposed to right wrongs 1 Gandhiji has 
found for humanity a civilized way for righting wrongs and 
establishing justice which is both non-violent and truthful. 
This non-violent method, Satyagraha, he holds, is the most 
effective way of establishing justice, not only among indivi- 
duals but also among groups. It leaves no after-effect of bad 
Karma 'which, must be paid for sooner or later. It creates 
ill-will or hatred towards none. In it there are no victors 
and no vanquished. Often the vanquished is the victor. 
He vindicates the moral law and even in defeat asserts his 
moral superiority. For Gandhiji there are no departments 
of life, whether political or economic, which can afford to 
dispense with truth and non-violence or a scrupulous regard 
for the means used. All these three principles are equally 
important. They are intimately connected. They flow 
from each other. None can be dispensed with. Acting in 
conformity with them one avoids a split personality and a 
double conscience. These principles do not apply merely 
to individual life but they are valid also in collective and 
international life. It is on the bases of these principles that 
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human life can be unified and a new and just social order, 
free from selfishness, greed, violence and exploitation be 
built and Ram-Rajya established here on earth. 



GANDHI AND GANDHISM 

NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE 
Truth 

My first Teally intimate acquaintance with Gandhi ji was 
formed in 1945 when he came to Calcutta on the eve of 
his tour through Bengal, Assam and Madras. A few weeks 
earlier, a friend of mine had written from Wardha that I 
was to see Gandhiji next time when he came to Bengal. 
In fact that was the wish which the latter had himself 
expressed. The opportunity came at Sodepur on the 4th 
of November 1945. It was then afternoon, and not the 
regular hour for interviews. Gandhiji was at his meals, 
which he invariably finished before starting for the prayer 
meeting, and I therefore felt rather embarrassed in his 
presence. Perhaps he sensed my uneasiness and started by 
setting me at ease. 

Then he told me why he had desired to speak to me. He 
said that I not only made a collection of his writings but 
also tried to interpret them. For' this, it was not enough 
that I should be acquainted with his writings, but it was 
more necessary that I should see him at work. During the 
conversation, he made it clear that his speeches and writings 
contained a picture of not what he actually was, but what 
he wanted to be: it was a record of ideals and aspirations, 
but not of their realization. In order to understand an 
ideal, it was not enough to form a clear idea about its 
nature, but also to observe how far one’s conduct could be 
transformed by its pursuit. 

Gandhiji then went on to say that anyone who really 
wanted to understand him should moreover observe care- 
fully the organizations which he had helped to build up or 
modify, and through which he tried to work in company 
with others. It was only by an impartial examination of 
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the working of these institutions, both while they were 
functioning under his direct guidances as well as wlieii he 
was away, that one could discover how far a collect ive prac- 
tice of non-violence was really possible in actual life. 

What struck me most during that inu:rvi(;w was the 
detachment with which he spoke about his own lifts his 
aspirations and achievements, and that with someone of 
whom he knew almost nothing. It was indeed the same 
truly scientific and impersonal spirit which I had witnessed 
elsewhere, in the laboratory, but which was of such rare 
occurrence in our emotion-ridden, storm-tos.sed privtitc or 
public life. It also dawned upon me that whtit Gandhi ji 
meant by Truth was not anything static but something 
which was constantly open to examination and revision ; 
something which was definitely known to be of a limited 
nature but was capable of expansion and growth. This 
personal contact with Gandhi ji gave me the courage to 
follow what I considered to be my duty even when it might 
hurt the feelings of those whom I held in great respect. 

An occasion arose on the 20th of November 1946, at 
Kazirkhil Camp in Noakhali. All of Gandhiji’s tried 
workers, like Sri Pyarelal or Sri Satis Chandra Das 
Gupta, had been assigned special duties. Whoever Itad any 
knowledge of village life or experience in constructive work 
had been posted in one or other of the riot-torn villages of 
Noakhali ; and none of the old associates were, in conse- 
quence, available for looking after Gandhiji’s personal 
needs when he decided to move from village to village on 
a lonely pilgrimage. By a fortunate accident, the call came 
to me ; but what I felt was that Gandhiji had made up his 
mind to put up with as much inconvenience as possible, if 
only he could thereby release his trained and tried asso- 
ciates for more important work elsewhere. 

When I was to decide finally if the proposal was agreeable 
to me or not, I frankly placed before Gandhiji my personal 
difficulties. There could be no question so far as serving 
him personally was concerned; to me it was indeed a 
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privilege. But a more serious consideration made me 
hesitate. Prayer formed an integral part of Gandhiji’s life, 
and I had never prayed in life. The question whether God 
existed or not never seriously occupied my mind, and so I 
felt it was my duty to place everything clearly before him 
before the final choice was made. Gandhiji listened calmly 
to what I had to say, cross-examined me. and finally said 
that others of the same kind of belief had lived with him 
before, and there was no bar that way. 

These two experiences have been among the most pre- 
cious ones in my life, primarily because I then realized 
what Gandhiji meant by the term truth, and also because 
I understood the more important fact that different people, 
each holding a limited view of truth, could work in perfect 
harmony if only they had the same respect for the ‘truth’ 
of others as they had for their own. 

One of Gandhiji’s greatest contributions to India has 
been this insistence upon the philosophical foundation of 
democracy. We have enough of democratic forms in our 
country, not built up by our own labours biit superimposed 
by well-meaning people from outside ; but the essential 
spirit is often lacking in them. Long ago, we had a pattern 
of public organization based on democratic principles, to 
regulate village-life or the life of the different caste or trade 
guilds ; but they have long since disappeared as those here- 
ditary occupations fell into decay as a result of the impact 
of capitalistic industrialism, and as the authority of the 
village communes or caste — guilds was replaced by that of 
a highly organized state in many respects. The new forms 
of democracy which were set up by oiir erstwhile rulers 
were neither suited to the experiences of India, nor were 
they free enough from official interference to help us in 
developing initiative and responsibility through trial and 
error. Yet to-day, we do need certain democratic institu- 
tions, after the fashion of the West, in order to Carry on our 
work in the modem world ; and we have therefore also to 
build up the necessary mental attitude which will help us 
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in that growth. And, as wc have said, Gandhiji applied 
himself to this task in India by teaching us to respect the 
beliefs and cultures of others, teaching us to respect and 
foster real freedom of thought. 

Truth and Non-violence 

From Truth, the object, to Non-violence as the nutans of 
attaining that object, was a perfectly logical and natural step 
for Gandhiji. Becau.se no two persons will ever see truth 
alike, therefore, he argued, one could not take recourse to 
violence for the propagation of one’s particular version of 
truth. The only decent way is, to live in the light of erne’s 
truth, in so far as has been attained at the moment, and 
suffer in consequence of that belief where suffering is 
actually called for. Suffering for the .sake of truth, chastens ; 
it puts our sincerity to test, it helps to set us on the right 
track when we are mistaken. But if one takes recourse to 
violence, one does not know where one stands. For the 
pride which leads us to imagine that we are in posses,sion 
of the whole truth and have therefore the right to punish 
others for their more limited view of truth, may blind us 
to such an extent as to keep us tied to the rut which ha.s 
caught our wheels. The feeling of certainty goes ill with 
the spirit of science. Humility and the determination to 
eschew violence, and take to the methods of labour and of 
self-suffering for the propagation of one’s limited view of 
truth, are therefore the logical corollaries of Gandhi ji's 
fundamentally scientific and democratic attitude. Self- 
suffering, he used to say, is the law of man as violence is 
the law of the brute. Civilization, he held, consists in the 
substitution of intolerance and violence by methods of 
toleration and persuasion wherever conflicts occur in human 
relations. The ideal can surely not be reached in a . day ; 
but our ingenuity should be exercised in devising new 
methods of settlement through non-violence, i.e. in extend- 
ing the scope of democracy to all branches of private and 
public life. 
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Gandhiji’s Life 

Gandhiji was an expert in the application of constitu- 
tional remedies. But when tlrey failed, as they often did, 
he did not hesitate to take recourse to direct action. Effort 
along constitutional channels was, according to him, a 
necessary preparatory stage through which the Satyagrahi 
had to pass in every campaign before plunging into direct 
action. But even with regard to non-co-operation, his 
opinion was that, if it was non-violent, i.e. if the non-co- 
operator limited the suffering to his own side and did not 
have the intention of punishing his adversary but of con- 
verting him, then such non-co-operation certainly lay within 
the constitutional rights of the citizen. Satyagraha was, for 
him, a completely moral substitute for war. While speak- 
ing with reference to English Pacifism, he once said; 

I know there are some great and sincere men 
amongst them, but they are thinking in terms of paci- 
fism as distinguished from unadulterated non-violence. 
I am essentially a non-violent man, and I believe in 
war bereft of every trace of violence. An essentially 
non-violent man does not calculate the consequences. 
The English pacifists you are talking of calculate, and 
when they speak of pacifism, they do so with the mental 
reservation that when pacifism fails, arms might be 
used. With them not non-violence but arms are the 
ultimate sanction, as was the case with Woodrow Wil- 
son's Fourteen Points. No, someone has to arise in 
England with the living faith to say that England, 
whatever happens, shall not use arms. They are a 
nation fully armed, and if they having the power deli- 
berately refuse to use arms, theirs will be the first 
example of Christianity in active practice on a mass 
scale. That will be a real miracle. — Harijan, 14-5-38, 
114. 

All his life, Gandhiji devised and experimented with 
solution after solution for the many evils which beset our 
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national life through ways otiier than the usual violent ones. 
In tne family, within ttie small sphere of lus Asraui life 
ill ouuui AiiTca and in India, Gandiuji tried to test and 
luipiove tire tecnmque of non-violent action until he gamed 
conadence euougn to apply it in the larger sphere of public 
life and in connection with problems where the method of 
persuasion through heroic self-sultering had never been 
applied before, i'roblems of distrust and conllict between 
Hindus and Mussalmans, between the various flindu castes, 
between the hnglish rulers and Indians, between Boers and 
Asiatics, between farmers and indigo-planters, between 
capitalists and mill-hands, between the Brinces of the 
States and their subjects, were all handled at one time 
or other by Gandhiji in his personal capacity, as well 
as in his capacity as representative of the Indian 
National Congress. In many cases, he was successful, in 
others he was not. For such failures, he never blamed the 
technique but blamed himself as the imperfect instrument 
through which non-violence had operated. It was Gandhiji’s 
ceaseless endeavour to perfect the instrument of non- 
violence so that, not he alone, but otliers also after him, 
might use it with success. 

Many questioned him during his lifetime, why he retained 
association with the Congress even when it had repeatedly 
failed to live up to his expectations. His answer was that 
his association with the Congress helped the latter to pursue 
the technique corporate non-violent action. He never 
expected men to be perfect first before treading the new 
path of non-violence, but he held that Satyagraha itself was 
an educative process through which the individual pro- 
gressed towards perfection. In 1942, he wrote: 

I adhere to the opinion that I did well to present 
to the Congress non-violence as an expedient. I could 
not have done otherwise, if I was to introduce it into 
politics. In South Africa too I introduced it as an 
expedient. It was successful there because resisters 
were a small number in a compact area and therefore 
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easily controlled. Here we had numberless persons 
scattered over a huge country. The result was that 
they could not be easily controlled or trained. And 
yet it is a marvel the way they have responded. They 
might have responded much better and shown far 
better results. But I have no sense of disappointment 
in me over the results obtained. If I had started with 
men who accepted non-violence as a creed, I might have 
ended with myself. Imperfect as I am, I started with 
imperfect men and women and sailed on an uncharted 
ocean. Thank. God, that though the boat has not 
reached its haven, it has proved fairly stormproof. 
—Harijan, 12-4-42, 116. 


Following Gandhiji 

Now that Gandhiji is no longer with us, it is necessary 
that we should try to follow the path in which he led as a 
pioneer ; provided, of course, we believe it is a path worth 
pursuing. Those who have gained the belief that it is only 
through non-violence that democracy can be established in 
the world, have a double responsibility. We may not blindly 
do just what Gandhiji asked us to do in his lifetime, if only 
for the simple reason that he varied his instructions accord- 
ing to prevailing circumstances. If we are to be worthy of 
his best heritage, we must be brave enough to tread the 
difficult path of truth, as he would have wished us to follow. 
Even with regard to Satyagraha, he once wrote: 

I have never claimed to present the complete science 
of non-violence. It does not lend itself to such treat- 
ment. So far as I know, no single science does, not 
even the very exact science of mathematics. I am but 
a seeker, and I have fellow-seekers like the questioner 
whom I invite to accompany me in the very difficult 
but equally fascinating search. — Harijan, 22-242, 84. 

I have no set theory to go by. I have not worked 
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out tile science of Satyagraha in its entirety. You can 
join me in my quest if it appeals to you and you feel 
the call. — Harijan, 27-5-39, 136.' 

In India, there have been numerous big and small move- 
ments in course of the last diirty years, and many of tliein 
were guided by non-violent ideals. But often violence crept 
in, either in action or in intention, and thus vitiated the 
results which might otherwise have been obtained. Some 
positive results were achieved in course of those movements, 
although they were not always up to expectation. But un- 
fortunately hardly any of them has been studied with the 
scientific care which is due to new social experiments, i'hc 
basic facts of only a few, like tliosc of Kaira, Champaran, 
Bardoli or Travancore, arc available ; while, for the rest, 
there is not even available any detailed factual account. In 
violent warfare, the General Staff of an army subjects every 
campaign to detailed examination. They are studied with 
cafe for future use. If a battle reveals points of weakness, 
whether in arms or in organization, in strategy or in tactics, 
the General Staff immediately advises a reform somewhere 
so that the army may grow from strength to strength. 

Non-violence in collective action, and worked through 
democratic organizations, is not only a new experience for 
India but also for the whole world. Gandhiji had chosen 
India as his most suitable laboratory for experiment. He 
had faith in India of the masses. But once perhaps he had 
a faint feeling that' the more active masses of the West 
might take to it more readily than the inert masses of our 
country. More than twenty years ago, he wrote: 

If the masses of Europe can be persuaded to adopt 
the view I have suggested, it will be found that violence 
will be wholly unnecessary to attain the aim and they 
can easily come to their own by following the obvious 
corollaries of non-violence. It may even be that what 
seems to me to be so natural and feasible in India, may 
take longer to permeate the inert Indian masses rhai: ) 
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the active European masses . — Young India, 3-9-25, 
304. 

If, however, we are to prove worthy of the trust which 
Gandhiji reposed in us, we may not, as we have said, follow 
blindly ifi his footsteps. That would mean the undoing of 
the very core of his life and teachings in the shape of Truth. 
What we may do, to start with, is to examine the course of 
every single non-violent movement through which we have 
passed, as well as examine the various democratic institu- 
tions through which we tried to build up the necessary 
habits of activity; discipline and co-operation during times 
of peace. We must find out how far non-violence succeeded, 
how violence and forces counter to democracy stepj>ed in, 
how the enthusiasm of the leaders as well as of the masses 
waxed and waned, and why they did so, and finally what 
were the positive results of these experiments in the removal 
of specific social, economic or political disabilities, as well 
as in the matter of transforming the relation between the 
combatants. After having taken stock of everything, we 
have to set about our task of improving the instruments so 
that more of non-violence and of democracy might be intro- 
duced into our social life. We may have to recast the form 
of our institutions; we may have to impart a feeling of 
struggle where steady, peaceful routine fails to evoke the 
necessary enthusiasm among men ; it may be necessary to 
recast our mental attitude towards our adversary, as well as 
those of our co-workers who may not see eye to eye with us. 
In short, it is only if we are keen upon learning from experi- 
ence, and have also the courage and diligence to reform our- 
selves where necessary, that we can hope to carry on the, 
work which Gandhiji has left unfulfilled for us. 

We must remember that just as Truth was Gandhiji’s 
right hand, so was Non-violence his left. One of the chief 
beauties of his life was the capacity to work in company 
with those who materially differed from him, if only there 
was some common task where their co-operation could be 
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enlisted. It is always the intention and the aim of the 
Satyagrahi to awaken the best in his adversary by moan.s of 
non-violent resistance, so that ultimately both of them can 
work together in the formation of the new life. If that is 
so with regard to one’s adversary, how much more so should 
it be with those who share many things with us in common? 
For Gandhiji, this aim of conversion of the opponent in 
order to gain his co-operation, was the central puT|)ose of 
Satyagraha. 

It is only by keeping alive the torches of Truth and Non- 
violence that we can serve the cause for which Gandhiji 
battled all his life. If to-day, under our peculiar circum- 
stances, we find it hard to tread that difficult path, wc at 
least owe a duty to the people of other lands. We must 
recover and preserve for future generations the scientific 
results of the various, campaigns that have taken place in 
India, and unless we do this quickly, many of the necessary 
details may be lost for ever. We have to collect them, 
record them with precision, study them scientifically, for 
our own sake as well as for the sake of others in the world. 
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Gandhiji did not himself use symbols to indicate his 
teachings, but certain things associated with him represent 
what he stood for. It is with these that we shall here deal. 

Spinning Wheel: The most outstanding and the most 
popular of all the symbols associated with Gandhiji is un- 
doubtedly the spinning wheel. Gandhiji has attributed to 
the wheel many virtues. It is for him the fulfiller of every 
desire economic, political, social, educational, moral and 
cultural. As against this, most educated Indians have looked 
upon the spinning wheel with suspicion. They have thought 
that to advocate it at a time when the rest of the' world was 
taking to the latest labour-saving machinery was to set back ^ 
the. pace of material advancement in India, and to condemn 
her to perpetual poverty and political subjection. What then 
made Gandhiji plead unceasingly on behalf of the spinning 
wheel? 

Gandhiji was overwhelmed by the dire poverty he found 
all around him. There were many causes for this poverty. 
The chief was the policy of the British rulers who upset 
the balance between agriculture and industry in the villages, 
reduced India into being a purely raw material producing 
country, and in the interests of British manufacture st^bL 
her industrial growth. The result was that people who 
formerly carried on industrial pursuits in the villages were 
left idle. The population also steadily increased from year 
to year. Normally it should not have been difficult to 
absorb this inacase. But, as it happened, with little or no 
chance of industrial employment, more and more people 
were left without any gainful occupation. What was the 
. remedy, especially when the alien Government was apathe- 
tic, if not actually hostile, to the industrial development of 
the country? Was it not to tell the people in the villages, 
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and India lives in the villages, to manufacture whatever they 
could for themselves without looking for any outside help, 
with the resources locally available to them? 

As symbolic of all such industries which may be carried 
on by the people through their own effort, Gandhiji fixed 
on hand-spinning which was well-nigh universal in our 
country till the arrival of the Britislt in our midst. It is 
an industry which requires little or no capital, very in- 
expensive tools^ and hardly any training t(> acquire the 
necessary skill. The raw material for it, viz. cotton, is 
locally available, and can be grown by the villager himself. 
If to-day the villager goes about half-clad, it is because he 
is too poor to buy cloth. To him Gandhiji says, ‘.Spin during 
your idle moments and produce cloth for your own require- 
ments’. Of course if he can occupy himself more profitably 
doing something else, well and good. If not, he should at 
least spin. The remarkable suitability of this industry for 
universal adoption is that it is within the means and ability 
of young and old, and men and women ; the raw material 
needed for it is to be found throughout the country, a ncjL it 
meets a universal need, so tl^t there is no trou ble, about 
marketing the finished product. 

If Gandhiji himself took to hand-spinning and appealed 
to the rich and the educated also to spin, it is not for the 
material compensation it will bring, but because one could 
not very well tell others to spin when one did not oneself 
show the way by practising what one preached. Besides. 
Gandhiji believed in the dignity and the neccasity of 
manual labour for all ; moreover, handspinning, he held, 
provided a means whereby a bond could be established 
between the rich and the poor, the high and the low. 

But spinning was only symbolic. It meant that every- 
where people should take up whatever industry was within 
their reach, and produce wealth instead of looking helplessly 
to others for aid. 

Besides this economic objective, Gandhiji had undoubted- 
ly a political motive behind his movement for hand-spin- 
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ning, but not in the sense in which it is usually understood. 
People sometimes imagine that Gandhiji started hand- 
spinning in order to boycott British doth and thus force 
Britain to grant independence to India. But this is con- 
trary to Gandhiji’s conception of non-violence. There is no 
doubt that at the back of his mind was the idea that organiz- 
ing the people for spinning and weaving their own cloth 
would remove the temptation for Britain to continue what 
he described as ‘immoral’ trade in British cloth in India, 
and this he believed would mark the beginning of the end 
of other forme of exploitation practised by British in India. 

Further, he was convinced that when people took to 
depending on themselves for a solution of their own prob- 
lems, organized themselves for it, and conducted the work, 
as they would have to, cooperatively, they would become 
self-reliant and disciplined, and would learn self-help. 
Such a strong, independent and organized people cannot 
for long be kept under political subjection. So the spin- 
ning wheel, Gandhiji believed, would in the natural 
course lead to swaraj or self-government. He attached 
more importance to such psychological and spiritual effects 
of hand-spinning and other cottage industries than to the 
economic amelioration they would bring. 

Nor were such village and cottage industries to be taken 
up only as a temporary measure to alleviate poverty. He 
regarded them as occupying a central and permanent place 
in any economic order he would set up for our country. He 
disliked the modem tendency towards centralization, for 
thereby the individual loses his initiative and becomes part 
of a huge organization over which he has hardly any control. 
Gandhiji, with his intense love of freedom and initiative 
for the worker, would have primarily a decentralized 
economy, where production is in the hands of individuals 
scattered aU over the country, as it is in village and cottage 
industries. Large-scale machinery and the consequent cen- 
tralization of power has under capitalism led to exploitation 
of the worker. Even if capitalism were abolished and the 
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State took over charge of industries, tire worker would still 
remain at the mercy of those in power. Gandhiji would 
not have him placed thus in a position of helplessness. He 
would have the worker be resourceful, strong and self- 
dependent. This he can be only if he is as far as possible 
in charge of production as he is in small-scale manufacture 
in cottages. 

Another reason for Gandhiji prefenring cottage indus- 
tries like hand-spinning and weaving to mills and factories 
is that factory-production curtails labour. For our huge 
population the problem is to find work. So it is necessary 
that we adopt such methods as will distribute work widely., 
To every person whom a modern mill can employ, a hand- 
loom can employ 25 persons. Therefore, we should resort 
to hand-looms in preference to cloth-mills, to cottage pro- 
duction rather than to factory-manufacture. 

Besides, factory-production is mechanical and reduces 
work to drudgery, to a dead monotonous routine. In 
cottage-production, on the other hand, work is many-sided, 
and calls out the intelligence, character and artistic sense 
of the worker. It thus develops his capacities while factory- 
production stifles them, as the machine is made in such a 
way as to work automatically with precision and accuracy, 
leaving no scope for the worker to exercise his talents in 
-^r^atiOn to his work. Factory-work thus ceases to be edu- 
cative. As against this, Gandhiji holds that education or 
the development of the individual is vitally important. 
When it is imparted as a thing in itself it becomes bookish 
and academic, and unrelated to life. If our people are 
to develop in mind, body and character, work must be of 
a kind that will give the fullest scope for the exercise of 
the individual’s powers. Hence again, Gandhiji prefers 
cottage industries and hand-crafts to mill industries and 
machine manufacture. 

Above all, the supreme reason for Gandhiji advocating 
the ginning wheel, or an economy based on cottage indus- 
tries, is that it is the best way of averting violence. We 
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have already seen that so far as the worker goes, where there 
is centralization he becomes powerless and is liable to be 
exploited, whether by the capitalist or by a totalitarian 
State. On the other hand, in a decentralized economy the 
worker is by comparison his own master. Therefore in 
such an economy the chances for exploitation of the worker, 
and therefore for violence, are considerably minimised. 

Similarly as between nations, a decentralized economy 
based on cottage industries is the surest way of establishing 
peace and putting an end to violence in the form of im- 
perialism and war. We know to our cost that highly 
industrialized nations seek to control colonial countries in 
order to obtain raw materials from them and to dump 
finished goods on them. Large-scale production is impos- 
sible without a steady supply of raw materials on the one 
hand, and sure markets on the other. Hence industrialized 
countries seek to build up empires and hold weaker 
nations in subjection ; and as no nation voluntarily submits 
to domination by another the process is effected by force 
and violence. Nor is this all. As nations advance in indus- 
trialization they look upon each other with envy. Each 
covets for himself the possessions of the other, or wishes to 
strengthen itself by bringing under its sphere of influence 
whatever colonial country it can. This at once provokes 
war, each bloodier and more destructive than the one pre- 
vious, and threatens mankind with complete annihilation. 
If this is what centralized production has led us to, is it not 
far better to turn away from large-scale manufacture? 
Gandhiji therefore recommends a decentralized economy, 
where self-sufficient village units will produce to meet their 
own primary requirements and consume as far as possible 
only what they themselves produce. When each such unit 
produces just sufficient for its own needs, and not more, 
there will be no incentive for imperialism and war. Paci- 
fists all the world over have been clamouring for peace, 
without troubling thus to isolate and to root out the cause 
of war. Gandhiji’s contribution lies in his dear percep- 
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tioii tliat the cause of war is primarily economic, viz. large- 
scale production irrespective of markets. He was convinced 
that the only way to end war was to end such production 
and to substitute it by cottage production wherever possible. 
The decentralized economy symbolized by the spinning 
wheel is then Gandhiji’s original solution to the problem 
of war. 

Cow: Another cause for which Gandhiji strove was that 
of the cow. The cow, it must be remembered, stands for 
all lower creation. Gandhiji would not have non-violence 
or love limited only to human beings. In accordance with 
Hinduism he believed that our love should reach out to 
embrace all living creatures. 

It was fitting in an agricultural country like ours, the 
cow was chosen by our ancestors as the object of devotion 
to represent all lower creation, for its life is the closest 
entwined with ours. It is the mother of bullocks which 
provided the motive power in villages for agriculture, irri- 
gation, industries and transport ; and through its milk and 
milk products, so essential especially for tliose of our people 
who are vegetarians, it sustains us in health and vigour. 
Gandhiji would therefore have us treat the cow with love 
as our mother. 

In this respect, as already said, he was only reviving one 
of the great teachings of Hinduism through the ages. Our 
people had departed from the spirit of this tca<±iing and 
observed only the outward form. They worshipped the cow 
with due ceremony, but inflicted the most terrible cruelties 
on the animal, neglected and starved it, or sold it to be 
slaughtered. In spite of cow-worship and the work of cow- 
protection societies the Indian cow is the most miserable 
of her species throughout the world. 

One may think, however, that it is not necessary to-day to 
attach so much importance to the cow as our ancestors did, 
for in this age of machinery cattle will not be required to 
provide motive power in villages. Thus, for example, in 
the place of cattle we may have tractors for ploughing. But 
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in reply we may ask which villager can afford a tractor and 
other modern agricultural machinery which necessarily go 
with it? If it is replied that villagers can pool their finan- 
cial resources and buy modern agricultural machinery co- 
operatively, then the difficulty is that as to-day the coopera- 
tive movement is not run by the villagers themselves, the 
people have neither the capacity nor the experience for it. 
Besides they would have to cooperate not only in regard 
to the needed capital, but also in order to pool their land 
resources together, for their land is at present in tiny frag- 
ments which are far too small for a tractor. Modem agri- 
cultural machinery are useful where there are hundreds of 
acres to be cultivated at a stretch. The Indian peasant 
has very often less than two acres of land in his ownership 
or control. To pool all these fragments together and to 
work them cooperatively is beyond his powers to-day. 

Even later, it may not be wise for him to adopt tractors 
and mechanical devices in agriculture. They are useful in 
countries which have a small population and vast areas to 
be cultivated. The situation in India is just the reverse. 
We have a vast population and only small bits of land for 
an individual to work on. If we adopt machines to replace 
human beings in agriculture, how shall our people be em- 
ployed? As it is, because of large-scale industries, whether 
in India or abroad, our people, as already pointed out, are 
ever more increasingly thrown out of employment, or are 
driven to agriculture for a livelihood. But if agriculture 
also is mechanized their economic condition will become 
even more desparate. The good that can be expected from 
mechanization is after all not that machinery will make the 
land yield more, but only that it will save labour. But the 
problem in our country, as already said, is not to save 
labour, but to provide work for our millions. 

Besides, mechanization involves fuel, of which we have 
only a limited supply in our country. 

Further, it is said that artificial manures, like chemicals; 
which we shall have to resort to, if in the place of 
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bullocks we took to tractors and other machinery, are 
definitely injurious to the soil. They stimulate the soil and 
make it produce much for the time being, but only to leave 
it in the end exhausted and impoverished. They are also 
said to cause disease in crops and in animals. This is the 
experience of Sir Albert Howard, formerly Imperial 
Economic Botanist to the Government of India. He is 
definitely of the opinion, elaborated in his book called An 
Agricultural Testament, that the only manure which can 
permanently enrich the soil and help healthy growth in 
plants and animals is organic, i.e. cattle dung and urine, 
human excreta, and waste vegetable matter. It this is so, 
then cattle will be required in agriculture, not only for 
labour but also for the valuable manure they provide. 

Moreover, unlike machines cattle yield not only milk and 
manure, but also useful materials like hide, bone, hair, fat, 
blood and flesh when they die. In fact every part of their 
dead bodies can be made use of. So in the end, they are 
much more useful to us than machines. 

For these reasons, then, it would seem best for us not to 
be allured into following the way of mechanized agricul- 
ture, but to fall back on the bullock for motive power. If 
we do. so, the cow which provides the bullock must still 
occupy a central place in our national economy. 

In this respect Gandhiji regarded the cow as superior to 
the buffalo, for its bullocks work hard and serve the villager 
well, while the he-buffalo is comparatively useless for work 
in the fields. So Gandhiji urged that for milk we should 
depend on the cow rather than on the buffalo, for then we 
shall obtain both our milk and our bullocks from the same 
source. Otherwise, there is violence, for if we depend on the 
buffalo for milk, the he-buffalo being unfit for work is 
slaughtered. Likewise, as the cow is then wanted only for 
the sake of its bullocks, it is sent off to the slaughter-house 
no sooner than it has calved and the calf has been weaned, 
for it is too expensive to feed the cow till its next calving. 
Thus when we depend on the buffalo for milk, we are in- 
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volved in the slaughter of both the buffalo and the cow. 
This can be avoided, Gandhiji tells us, if we maintain only 
the cow and obtain both our milk and our bullocks from 
it. To do this will also be cheaper from the national view- 
point, for we shall then have to maintain only one animal 
for both the purposes instead of two as at present. 

Further, the bullock which we want from the cow will 
be stronger and of a better quality, for the cow will be 
better looked after and fed when we depend on it for milk. 

Other reasons which may be given in favour of the cow 
for supply of milk as over against, the buffalo are (a) that 
cow’s milk is more conducive to health than buffalo’s as it 
has more vitamin B, and has in addition vitamin E which 
is absent in buffalo milk, (6) that the carotene vitamin A 
value of cow’s ghee is ten times as high as that of 
buffalo ghee, (c) that the cow is less liable to disease than 
the bufelo, (d) that it matures a year earlier, (e) that its 
dry period, i.e., the time from when it ceases to give milk 
to the time it calves again, is three times shorter than that 
of the buffalo, (/) that its milk yield is not affected adversely 
by heat and cold as the buffalo’s, and (g) that the cow does 
not require as much grazing ground, feeding and water as 
the buffalo. 

Gandhiji was* of the opinion that the whole question of 
improving the breed of cows should be taken up scienti- 
fically. The aim should be not only to produce a cow which 
will give plenty of milk but also one which can stand our 
climate and which can produce sturdy bullocks. Even with 
all its deterioration the Indian cow is through centuries 
of careful breeding in many respects superior to its Western 
counterpart. The fat content of the milk of the Indian 
cow, for example, is rarely less than 4-5 per cent., while 
British cows yield milk of only 3-5 per cent, fat content. 
Besides, the Indian cow can live on the meagre fodder 
locally available, can resist disease, and withstand the tropi- 
cal heat better than the British cow. It is not wise there- 
fore to cross our cows with foreign breeds indisaiminately. 
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As a matter of fact, such a procedure has already proved dis- 
astrous, for the mixed breeds are not able to stand the poor 
feeding and the climate, nor are they able to provide us 
with bullocks capable of doing hard work. 

It is calculated that through its milk, bullocks, manure, 
hide, and bone, the contribution of the cow to the wealth 
of India (including Pakistan) is over Rs. 1,000 crores 
annually, an amount which no other industry in India 
except agriculture can equal. Gandhiji therefore placed 
high value on every effort to improve the cow, and pleaded 
with our people to restore it to the central place it once 
held in village economy as the giver of milk and the mother 
of the bullocks. Loving care of the cow and devotion to it 
will, Gandhiji held, richly repay our village folk. Nay 
more, it will teach them love of all dumb creation, and thus 
help them to realize their unity with all life. 

Goat: So far as Gandhiji himself went, it i.s well-known 
that he gave up taking cow’s milk, aird took in its place the 
milk of the goat. The reason for this is that his love for 
the cow would not allow him to exploit it for his own pur- 
poses. He realized, of course, that living necessarily in- 
volves violence and exploitation practised by man on the 
lower forms of life. But he wished to reduce such violence 
and exploitation, especially so far as he tiimself went, to 
the minimum. Hence his vow not to take cow’s milk. 
Later, however, when in South Africa his life was in danger 
through illness, and doctors insisted on his having milk, 
his wife struck a compromise and induced him to take goat’s 
milk instead. This he did and continued to do till his 
death. The goat is called the poor man’s cow, as it costs 
little, breeds often and prolifically, and lives on wild leaves, 
thus costing practically nothing for its upkeep. As Gandhiji 
identified himself with the poor, it was fitting that like the 
poor he depended on the goat for his milk. 

Loin Cloth; Another feature of Gandhiji that is 
symbolic of his attitude to life is his dress. It was always 
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spotless white and it was the minimum consistent with 
decency and the climate. 

He always used white cloth himself and enjoined it on 
others, because he regarded white as ‘honest’, as it did 
not conceal dirt. He stood for meticulous cleanliness in 
himself, his clothes and his surroundings. So what he wore 
was an example of the cleanliness he taught and demanded. 

He wore the minimum as in view of the poverty all 
around him he did not feel justified in using more cloth 
on himself than was absolutely necessary. 

Besides, he was convinced that civilization in the real 
sense of the term does not consist in self-indulgence but in 
self-restraint. He was opposed to the modern craze for 
multiplying wants, and believed in the spiritual value of 
deliberate and voluntary curtailment of one’s needs. This 
he held is what in the end promotes real happiness and 
increases one’s capacity for service. Of course, a certain 
amount of physical harmony and comfort is necessary even 
for man’s spiritual advancement. So he would not descend 
to the discomforts and squalor of the average villager. 
Nevertheless he was of the view that an indefinite increase 
in one’s requirements was a delusion and a snare, and led 
to nothing but spiritual degeneration and voluptuousness. 
His loin cloth was thus an expression of his philosophy of 
renunciation. 

Moreover, he held that to possess more than one needed 
was definitely wrong, as under present conditions it was 
impossible for one to possess much without depriving one’s 
neighbour of his due share. Non-violence involves taking 
as little as possible for oneself when the wealth available for 
others is limited. He believed that taking more than was 
necessary for one’s needs was theft. His loin cloth therefore 
symbolised his non-violence in dress. 

Watch : An article which was inseparable from Gandhiji 
was his watch, which always hung from his waist. It 
symbolized his carefully regulated life. Every activity of 
his had its time which he never missed if he could help it — 
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his waking, his prayers, walk, massage, bath, food, newspaper 
reading, correspondence, interviews, spinning, medical care 
of patients, sleep and what not. He was remarkably 
punctual, apologized and explained at length if ever he was 
prevented from coming to his engagement iii time, and 
chided others if they were late by a few minutes. He went 
through his daily routine at the usual time as far as possible 
even in his travels and on long train journeys. This close 
adherence to his watch is symbolic of the strict self-discipline 
he incessantly preached and practised. 

Stick: Another article closely associated with Gandhiji 
is the long bamboo stick which he carried. Several things 
are symbolised by it. One is his regular morning and 
evening walks. Unlike most educated people in India, 
Gandhiji believed in exercise to keep the body in health. He 
realized that if health were neglected, one’s work suffered, 
so he took time and pains to nurture the body through 
careful diet, massage, bath and exercise. He was of the 
opinion that a man was himself to blame if he fell ill, for 
it meant that he did not pay due heed to the laws of nature 
and of health. He believed that if a person studied his 
constitution, regulated his diet, took plenty of fresh air 
and exercise, and practised mental detachment so that he 
was free from worry, he need never fall ill or resort to drugs 
and medicines. Gandhiji himself was able through these 
means to keep remarkably fit physically. He learnt to 
control his blood pressure, so that in spite of the great ten- 
sion at which he always lived and worked, he was free from 
attacks of high blood pressure to which he was prone. He 
always looked fresh, full of life and good cheer, and put 
many a young man to shame by the speed at which he 
walked, and the amount of physical and mental work he was 
able to do. 

His walking stick symbolises also his go-aheadness. He 
was ever on the march, moving onward and forward, not 
content with the status quo, but stepping eagerly towards 
what might be, prepared to fight single-handed if thwarted 
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Erom his set goal. Moreover, life for him was a series of 
experiments with Truth. His was the unchartered way of 
the pioneer, rugged and hazardous, which could not be trod 
without due preparation and support. The stick reveals 
him as the true path-finder that he was. 

Still another significance attaches to the stick. It was not 
the fashionable walking stick of city-people, but the plain 
long bamboo rod carried by villagers. It was the insignia 
of a peasant, and Gandhiji always regarded himself as a 
farmer. It will be remembered that in the early days of 
Civil Disobedience when the trying magistrate asked him 
what his occupation was, he replied that he was a farmer. 
This was not said for mere effect or as a joke. For Gandhiji 
soon gave up his work as a barrister and started the Tolstoy 
Farm in South Africa, where he sought to establish a colony 
of people who were prepared to practise his ideal of bread- 
labour and simplicity of life. Ever since, he lived and 
worked as a villager for the villagers. He identified himself 
with them. He thought as they thought. Their problems 
were his problems ; their cause his cause. The loin-cloth 
and the stick were typical of village folk, and when adopted 
by him because of his heart-identity with them, made him 
one with them also outwardly. 

The over-all picture which these Gandhian symbols 
present is of one completely self-disciplined, who lived and 
worked for the poor and the down-trodden, and was devoted 
to the highest ethical principles. Idealist therefore Gandhiji 
certainly was, but his genius lay not so much in his idealism 
as in his fundamental grasp of tire realities of a situation, 
and in his applying the ideal immediately to transform the 
environment. He was essentially a man of action, who took 
his ideals seriously and put them into practice irrespective 
of consequences. He was therefore necessarily a rebel and a 
revolutionary, but a constructive revolutionary who was 
interested in building rather than in destroying. His 
uniqueness lay in the fact that all his action, whether 
revolutionary or constructive, was based on non-violence, so 
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much SO that later generations may well regard his entire 
life and work as itself a symbol of non-violence. 



WHAT THE WEST OWES TO GANDHI 

E. L ALLEN 

Already in his lifetime Gandhi had passed beyond the 
frontiers of his native India and become a world-possession, 
and his' death has made him unquestionably such. The 
sources of his inspiration were in the West as well as in the 
East, in Ruskin’s Unto This Last as in the Bhagavad Gita. 
True, it was always easier for the Frenchman or the 
German, or even for the American, to appreciate him than 
for the Englishman, since we could never quite forget that 
he was politically an opponent. Nevertheless, when he came 
among us, he found a ready welcome, not only in the East 
End of the metropolis, but even in the Lancashire cotton- 
towns, whose trade might seem to have been threatened by 
his economic policy. Now that he has gone, we can pay 
homage to him as to a spirit as great as he was humble ; it 
is an honour to have belonged to the generation out of 
which he sprang. And deeply as his own people are 
indebted to him for what he achieved on their behalf, we 
of the West can recognize in him a teacher whose place is 
among the greatest. But what exactly is it that we have 
learned from him? 

1. In an age dominated by organization and the mass- 
mind he has renewed our faith in the powers of the indivi- 
dual. It was no doubt as compensation for what it suffered 
under the mechanization and depersonalization of life that 
the West in our time turned in adulation and almost wor- 
ship to the strong, masterful individual. Men like Musso- 
lini and Hitler showed what could be accomplished by one 
who despised his fellows and used them only as means to 
his own ends. They exalted themselves by debasing all 
others, They spoke of ‘personality’, but they destroyed 
it in those they ruled and caricatured it in themselves. 
What they did show was that the individual is not as help- 
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less as we imagined, that he is not the mere product of 
economic and political forces, that he has it in his power to 
grasp and refashion the scheme of things. 

It was the merit of Gandhi that, while revealing to us the 
potentialities of the single human being even in an age of 
organization and machinery and the masses, he put these 
powers to the highest uses. In him we saw what can be 
accomplished, not by the self-assertive will, but by the will 
wholly dedicated to God and the good of men. He possessed 
the only valid kind of authority, not that which depresses 
others that it may rise, but that which lefts others to its own 
level. The peasant, the factory-worker, and the Pariah found 
themselves ennobled even by hearing him speak. > Under 
his influence they ceased to be harassed victims of this 
ancient- or that modern system and became instead erect, 
free personalities, children of God. He had the rare capa- 
city to make of others what he was himself, an independent 
and creative centre of spiritual life. So doing, he gave us 
new faith in man as the bearer of the Inner Light and 
heartened us in our turn to attempt the task of living in 
freedom and confidence in God’s will for us. 

2. Then, in an age which has amassed the means of des- 
truction as no previous one had done and which seems some- 
times intoxicated and sometimes perplexed by the powers 
which it wields, he brought back to us faith in the forces 
of the spirit. Again, the West had glimpsed this truth but 
had abused it sadly in so doing. We had learned that 
power resides not merely in armaments and wealth, but in 
^ ideas as well. But ideas were employed by the dictators as 
a means of establishing themselves more surely; truth 
became a mere instrument for party or national ends, and a 
lie might be even more serviceable and therefore more 
readily used. Education became propaganda and as such 
a devil’s weapon. 

To these evils Gandhi opposed his passion for truth, for 
truth without qualification or subterfuge. An English 
woman who stayed at one time in his ashram told me how. 
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when she left determined to urge India’s case on her return 
to this country, he checked her enthusiasm. He insisted 
that she must obtain an interview with one of the leading 
officials ■ in the Government of India, tell him everything 
she proposed to say in England in criticism of it, and give 
him the opportunity to state its case in reply. Only by utter 
truth could India be served, he said. 

It was this reliance on spiritual forces even in the contest 
with Great Britain which marks him off from all the other 
political leaders of his time. He struggled with an empire 
and prevailed, because he disdained to use the weapons 
which would have made the conflict a dishonourable one. 
He showed us what has been so well called ‘the power 
which lies in the renunciation of power’; the fact that he 
sought nothing for himself gave him the allegiance of his 
people and commanded the respect and admiration even of 
those whom he opposed. Thanks to him, we have learned 
again that history is not made only by the calculable and 
dominating forces, that there is a power which goes forth 
from the spirit which can do more than these. 

3. Gandhi’s method of non-violence and satyagraha will 
naturally seem to the Indian to be rooted in the tradition 
of ahimsa. To us of the West it is reminiscent of the Cross. 
The Cross has been for centuries our highest symbol, but- 
veneration of it has often been accompanied by grave doubts 
as to its potency outside the sphere of man’s direct relation- 
ship to God. Often, too, it has been thought of as confined 
to a single instance in history, instead of being so found in 
that one instance that it can then be discovered every- 
where. We did not really believe in what the Cross stands 
for, that lovej humility, and self-sacrifice are the highest 
forms of power, that in them the majesty of God himself is 
revealed to us. In Kierkegaard’s phrase, we were admirers 
of Christ and not his followers. We can never therefore be 
sufficiendy grateful that one came to us from the East into 
the very texture of whose life the Cross was woven and who 
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showed US that the ancient rule measures greatness by ser- 
vice is still the only valid one. 

Few even of those who most questioned Gandhi’s political 
activities were able to resist his appeal at this point; There 
is something in his self-identification with the child-widow 
and the outcaste which provides a better commentary on 
the Gospels than all the books that have yet been written. 
The parable of the Good Samaritan takes on a new meaning 
when read in the light of his constant effort to break down 
communal barriers. His readiness to fast unto death was 
strange judged by our Western standards, and there were 
those who saw in it a more than usually subtle method of 
exerting pressure on one’s political opponents. But Gandhi 
did not think of it in this way, it was the natural outcome 
of a love which yearned over men and which was willing 
to suffer itself while incapable of inflicting suffering upon 
others. Last of all, his death enrols him with the martyr- 
spirits of all time. He fell a victim to the very mistrust and 
fear he spent his life in combating, and if his death proves 
more 'potent than even his life was, that justifies us still 
more in seeing in him a God-sent illustration of the Cross. 

4. The writer of this essay is a Christian and Gandhi 
was not. Influenced though he was by the N. T. and the 
personality of Jesus, Hinduism was his spiritual home to 
the end. We who are Christian'S must accept that and not 
allow it to detract from our admiration for him. For he 
showed us the essential unity of the religious spirit which 
underlies the most diverse forms of religious expression. 
This does not mean that there is some common essence 
which can be distilled out of all religions and that Gandhi 
represented this. He was of the Hindu tradition and as 
such he accepted positions which we who are Christians are 
bound to reject. What we see in him is that worship of 
God in spirit and truth, that pure and utter devotion of the 
human spirit to what is of eternal worth which we would 
fain reproduce in ourselves. Christendom is rebuked by 
the fact that God spoke to us in our day by one who came 
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to US from outside. Yet we should rejoice in that, because 
it shows us that God’s Spirit is at work in all men, under 
whatever form they worship him. 

5. Finally, we shall be for ever indebted to Gandhi 
because he broke down the barrier which with us has for 
so long separated religion from politics. The Master’s 
injunction, to give to Caesar his due and to God his, has long 
been misunderstood among us as though implying that poli- 
tics and religion form two separate spheres, each subject 
to its own laws. Hence, on the one hand, the soulless and 
mercenary character of political life in some countries, and 
on the other hand, the feverish or cunning manufacture of 
political religions in others. Yet even so, while politics is 
largely a set of devices for furthering the material progress 
of a people while maintaining internal order, there are 
times, especially when war threatens, when it needs to be 
vivified by the impact upon it of ideals which it cannot 
itself produce. Gandhi showed us how to make political 
action an instrument of spiritual endeavour. 

That he succeeded entirely in purging politics of its 
questionable elements few would claim. Critics are apt to 
assert that non-cooperation, for example, was an expedient 
of doubtful moral value, a surrender to political exigency 
of a religious ideal which should in fact have bound him 
to strict non-resistance. In that they show their misunder- 
standing of what love means. Love is as much concerned 
to resist the evil which brings misery into the world as it 
is to treat even the evil-doer as a brother. Merely to give 
way to another who does evil is not to love him: he must 
be opposed in what he is doing even while in himself he is 
valued and esteemed. Further, if we grant — as we surely 
must — that a spiritual ideal suffers some loss when it is 
translated into mass-action, it is better to risk such a loss 
than to remain inactive in the interests of an impossible 
purity. And who was more concerned than Gandhi to 
guard against such deterioration and to reduce it to a 
minimum? 
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What Gandhi did in this sphere was to oflEer to the world 
a third alternative in addition to those already open to it. 
Faced with evil, we imagine that we must either tight or 
submit. Under modern conditions, these seem equally 
terrible, though the former is perhaps the less dishonour- 
able, till we consider where it naay take us before the war 
is over. But this is the dilemma which most thoughtful 
people in the West had to face in 1939 and are facing 
to-day. That freedom is sacred we are sure after what we 
have seen of countries where it has been lost. Yet can 
freedom be preserved any better by the use of the atom- 
bomb? Not to fight is to surrender to tyranny, to fight is 
to bring upon Europe a disaster so terrible that it is diffi- 
cult to see how freedom can survive it. Yet what third 
possibility is open to us? 

Gandhi had faith that there is such a third possibility, 
a resistance of the spirit which is stauncher even than that 
of the soldier though it is utterly free from violence and 
hatred. We in the West are feeling our way towards this, 
but we are still, far from willing to contemplate it seriously, 
as can be seen from the various church reports on atomic 
warfare. There is no perception in any of these that there 
is a way of the Cross, the way of one who neither draws the 
sword against evil nor yields his soul to it. Can we appro- 
priate that lesson in time? On the answer to that question 
the future of our civilization depends. No doubt, we have 
much to learn of what spiritual resistance means in inter- 
national relations and we shall make many mistakes before 
we have discovered what it is and how to use it. There 
will be those who declaim against it as Utopian. But wc 
can reply, first, that it is even more Utopian to save civi- 
lization by destroying it in atomic warfare, and, secondly, 
that in this the new vision of Gandhi does but reinforce 
the ancient splendour of that Cross which we of the West, 
at least, are pledged, not only to worship but also to follow. 
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ROY WALKER 

It is perhaps typical of our way of looking at things that 
when we see an Indian and an Englishman together fhe 
first thing we notice is the different colour of their skins and 
the last thing we obseire is the ‘fundamental affinity 
between British and Indian reactions, physical, mental, 
emotional and even spiritual’ to which no less experienced 
an observer than Lord Pethick Lawrence has recently testi- 
fied. In somewhat the same way the first thing we notice 
about the ctdtures of India and the West is the difference, 
and very often we do not penetrate to the level where com- 
munity of insight and aspiration is to be found. Yet a 
culture may be likened to a language. It is the apt means 
of communication for a certain people or peoples in a given 
era of human history, and although language reacts on 
thought, conditioning what can be clearly expressed, it is 
broadly true that all languages provide the means of express- 
ing all important truths. One of the great needs of our 
time is for what may be called cultural linguists, men not 
only of learning but of insight sufficient to interpret East 
and West to each other ; men, in short, like the late Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy. The danger of allowing this function 
to fall into incapable hands is great. Already identities are 
being lost in a great boiling together of traditions. It is 
as though, having made the simple discovery that every 
flower in a garden has its own beauty, the gardener should 
resolve to graft them all together and so produce one really 
good flower, or shall we say a flower to end flowers? The 
contrary danger is an obstinate cultural provincialism whose 
self-respect is usually centred in the dogmatic belief that its 
own particular civili?ation is the ‘best’, not only for its own 
people but for everyone else. This is a fault cdmmon in 
the West and the root of much prejudice against open- 
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hearted reception of the world-message of Mahatma Gandhi. 
‘That sort of thing may be all very well in India/ people 
will say, ‘but I can’t see it happening over here.’ Or, 
‘Non-violence worked with the British, because we are by 
and large a tolerant and just people. It couldn’t work 
against people like the Nazis or long-range weapons of mass- 
destruction like the atom bomb.’ 

Yet Gandhi is not so much an Eastern as a universal 
figure, his philosophy and example are essentially valid for 
all humanity or none because they work at a level deeper 
than that at which cultural, social and technological varia- 
tions are of conclusive importance. To judge Gandhiair 
pacifism irrelevant because Gandhi was an Indian is not 
much more sensible than objecting to Marxism at the outset 
on the score that Marx was a German. Five questions, all 
obvious but seldom put, will decide whether or not the 
Gandhian example is of universal significance: (1) What 
were the sources of Gandhi’s beliefs? (2) What were those 
beliefs? (3) What had Gandhi himself to say about the 
world beyond India? (4) What is the judgment of compe- 
tent opinion? (5) What is the response of individual cons- 
cience? I will try to indicate in what direction answers to 
these questions may be found. 

Gandhi was a Hindu. But it was essential to his position 
that ‘though religions are many, Religion is one/ ‘My 
Hinduism is not sectarian. In includes all that I know to 
be best in Islam, Christianity, Buddhism, and Zoroastria- 
nism.’ It is, therefore, incorrect to speak of the New Testa- 
ment and other scriptures as secondary inlluences on 
Gandhi. The three other formative influences from literary 
sources were the Christian pacifism of Tolstoy as expressed 
in The Kingdom of God is Within You: the visionary com- 
munism of Ruskin’s Unto This Last (which the author 
considered his finest work): and the mystical anarchism of 
Thoreau’s essay on Civil Disobedience, which supplied not 
only the name but much of the substance of this advanced 
phase of assertive non-violent direct action. It is a fact, to 
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which the present world crisis adds solemn significance, tliat 
of the three important modern influences on this great 
Indian one was a Russian, one an Englishman, and one ati 
American. Moreover, Gandhi's development took place not 
in India but in London and South Africa. It was in London 
that he read for the first time, and in the English verse 
translation of his friend Sir Edwin Arnold, his favourite 
Hindu scripture, Bhagavad Gita: and that he changed from 
a man restrained from meat-eating only by a vow given to 
his mother, which he fully intended to set aside after his 
parents’ death, to a vegetarian by choice and principle — z 
transformation brought about by reading Henry Salt’s Plea 
for Vegetarianism and other vegetarian books and by his 
association with the London Vegetarian Society on whose 
Executive he served and to whose weekly newspaper he con- 
tributed his first published articles early in 1891, In the 
long struggle for Indian rights in South Africa that ended — .f 
for the time being — ^just before the break of the First World 
War, Gandhi’s thought reached maturity, and there is 
nothing essentially new after the little book he wrote on the 
voyage back to South Africa, Hind Swaraj^ Indian Home 
Rule, published in 1909. Most of Gandhi’s struggles were 
against European opponents, usually the British. That 
alone would make them highly relevant to the West, inas- 
much as they reveal the reactions of Western statesmen and 
peoples to non-violent methods of resolving conflict. 

No adequate account of Gandhi’s outlook can be given 
here, but the proposition that ‘Religion is one’ is the root 
of the matter. 1 enter politics only in so far as it develops 
the religious faculty in me’, he said. His political decisions 
were valid by their spiritual content, not by objective tests 
of expediency alone. This spiritual content is of univer- 
sal relevance. It may be necessary to study the circums- 
tances of a struggle to see the spiritual significance of a 
particular decision ; once seen the essential human gesture 
can be recognized and reversed. The criticism of Gandhi 
as 'an astute politician’-r-implying not the relevance of 
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goodness to large-scale human problems, but a Jekyll and 
Hyde combination of saint and party-boss — is absolutely 
false ; indeed many of Gandhi's major decisions, from the 
halting of the Non-Co-operation Campaign as it moved 
forward into Civil Disobedience to his deliberate absence 
from Delhi on village work in Bengal while the fate of 
India was being settled with the Cabinet Mission, are 
flatly incomprehensible as judgments of political cxjjcdi- 
ency. Gandhi would have agreed with William Blake: 
‘Religion is politics and politics is brotherhood.’ 

Gandhi’s references to the world beyond India, and to 
the West in particular, leave no doubt that he regarded 
his beliefs as relevant to other civilizations. It is impor- 
tant to realize that his doctrine of Swadeshi, or reliance on 
and working through the immediate environment, was a 
discipline that limited him to advice and action within 
the context of Indian affairs for the greater part of his 
public life ; but he always looked outwards to the hori- 
zons of the globe itself. What he wrote in Harijan a few 
months before his death was not at all different from what 
he had written in Young India in the early twenties: 'I 
said at the Asiatic Conference that I hoped the fragrance 
of the non-violence of India would permeate the whole 
world. I often wonder if that hope will materialize.’ 
During his visit to England in 1931 he advised non-co- 
operation with the dole system to the British unemployed, 
and in Switzerland on his way home he told Pierre Cere- 
sole that he believed the peoples of Europe were capable 
of non-violent action but that the sort of leadership the 
times called for was lacking. He later advised the Jews in 
Central Europe to use corporate non-violence against Nazi 
persecutions; he advised Czechoslovakia to defend her 
freedom against German invaders by non-violence in 1939, 
and made similar suggestions to Poland in ' response to 
Paderewski’s appeal to him later in the same year. To 
Britain at war he addressed in 1940 an appeal to cease 
fighting by force of arms and to take up non-violent 
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Struggle for justice. Non-violence was the whole tenor of 
his appeal to the Great Powers met at San Francisco to 
form the United Nations Organi 2 ation and his only 
answer to the atom bomb. Unquestionably, Gandhi did 
not regard his belief as relevant only to Asiatic conditions. 

But was he right? Reviewing a discussion of non- 
violence by Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan recently, the 
Times Literary Supplement conceded that ‘Here indeed 

we may learn something from the East ’ Aldous 

Huxley, in his essay Science, Liberty and Peace made 
some amends for an eloquent silence about Gandhi in his 
earlier works, answering those “who think that the record 
of Gandhi’s achievements is irrelevant to the historical and 
psychological situation of the industrial West’ with the 
forecast, ‘In the years ahead it seems possible that satya- 
graha may take root in the West. . . .’ Dr. G. N. Dhawan, 
M.A., Ph.D. in the first full-length study of The Political 
Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi (1946) judges it to be ‘the 
most original contribution of India to political thought 
and political practice’. ‘In group relations, even more 
than individual life, conflicts and violence have become 
chronic to-day and threaten the very existence of civilized 
life. In Satyagraha Gandhiji has given to the world a 
technique for fighting, in a creative, constructive way, 
aggression and exploitation in intergroup and international 
relations’. The list could be swelled with the names of 
Krishnalal Shridharani, Bart de Ligt, and almost all the 
distinguished people who contributed to the volume of tri- 
butes edited by Radhakrishnan in 1939. Appraisal and 
discussion are, of course, a vital part of the process of 
understanding the life and inspiration of a man who, by 
any standard, was one of the greatest of the age, and by my 
criteria the greatest. But Gandhiji’s own words, brought 
home to us again and with new poignancy by the grand and 
terrible manner of his death, are wise. ‘Abstract truth 
has no value, unless it incarnates in human beings who 
represent it by proving their readiness to die for it’. How 
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far has the truth of non-violence been successfully incar- 
nated in the West as yet, not only in the private lives of a 
few exceptionally wise and gifted men but in the historic 
struggles of our time? I think there is little doubt that , 
the most significant example was the magnificent resistance 
to the Quisling regime and the German occupying force 
offered by the Norwegian people during the years 1940-45. 
The resistance began, of course, with a brief military 
struggle and was chequered towards the end with increas- 
ing sabotage and terrorism mostly organized from abroad. 
Yet, not only in my own Gandhian appraisal, but in the 
longer work by a non-pacifist Member of Parliament, 
William Warbey, it is recognized that the resistance was 
preddminantly non-violent and remarkably successful. 

The last of my five questions was: What is the response 
of individual conscience? In many ways it is the most 
important question of all. Gandhi has already been 
surrounded by our commentaries, explanations and adapta- 
tions, overlaid by our tributes. We mean well, but we 
come between you and the man himself, and that is not 
good. The best advice is to seek out something that 
Gandhi himself has written ; no easy matter in these days 
when almost every worthwhile book is out of print, but 
most libraries have one or more of C. F. Andrews’ versions 
of Gandhi, or some other compilation. Before you have 
read many pages you will know that the man whose mind 
and personality you have sought out has the gift— -not in 
the least a literary one — of speaking simply and directly 
to the humanity that is common to us all. It is because 
he has this quality in pre-eminent degree that he is the 
only valid world figure to-day. There has been much talk, 
some of it positively superstitious, of tapping the power of 
non-violence in the West ; few statesmen and religious 
leaders have cared to recognize that Gandhi’s power was in 
his appeal to the best in human nature, and that the 
. ability to evoke response grew with the confidence of the 
common people that Gandhi had indeed renounced war, 
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that non-violence was his final creed for all occasions. Now 
that atomic and bacteriological warfare threaten all with 
annihilation, and the last vestige of ‘defensive war’ has dis- 
appeared forever, the world waits, with the sands running 
out, for spiritual and political leaders in both East and 
West who will learn from Gandhi the indispensable con- 
dition on which influence for good is granted to men. 
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fiANDHijrS CdNtRIBUtlON TO WORLD CULTURE 
AND RELIGION 

SOPHIA WADIA 

What was Gandhiji’s most dynamic contribution as a 
citizen of the world and a lover of mankind to the culture 
and religion of humanity? 

But what is culture? Culture is the expression of the 
humane in man. It is not the outcome of mere learning 
or skill. It does not spring from the head, but has its 
roots in the heart. It is the wisdom which descendeth 
from above, from the Light of the Spirit, that wisdom 
described by James as ‘pure, peaceable, and gentle. . . full 
of mercy and good fruits, without partiality and without 
hypocrisy.' And his affirmation: ‘And the fruit of 
righteousness is sown in peace of them that make peace’ 
admirably applies to Gandhiji. For did he not make it 
his life-mission to sow the seed of righteousness for the 
moral regeneration of humanity? By preaching through 
precept and example the Way of Peace, the Way of 
Ahimsa, Gandhiji has challenged the world and awakened 
us to the recognition of our true human destiny. 

Mankind is not a superior pack of wolves. Its law is not 
therefore the law of the jungle. We have a higher law to 
fulfil, the Law wrought within our Soul nature, the Law 
of Love and of Brotherhood. ‘Non-violence is the law of 
our species.' 

Says Gandhiji: 

Man’s aim in life is not to add from day to day to 
his material prospects and to his material possessions, 
but his predominant calling is from day to day to 
come nearer to God. 

And in another place: 

We were born men in order to realise God who 
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dwells in. us. That indeed is the privilege o£ man and 
it distinguishes him from the brute creation. But to 
realise God is to see Him in all that lives, i.e., to 
realise our oneness with all creation. 

Thus, Gandhiji’s ultimate aim is to lift the human 
species to a higher moral and spiritual plane. To him life 
is a progressive realization of Truth, and Truth is God, 
just as God is Truth. He says: 

Life is an aspiration. Its mission is to strive after 
perfection, which is self-realisation. The ideal must 
not be lowered because of our weaknesses or imperfec- 
tions. I am painfully conscious of both in me. The 
silent cry daily goes out to Truth to help me to remove 
these weaknesses and imperfections of mine. 

And a litde later he exclaims : 

Every failure brings me nearer to realization. 

From Gandhiji’s example we can all derive faith and 
hope. He sees each one of us potentially, as we might 
become, and in that confident vision he energises us and 
inspires us to try, try and ever keep trying. 

That is the great Soul-force back of Gandhiji’s life and 
teachings. It is bom of his faith in the ultimate redemp- 
tion of mankind. And that faith is his religion, a religion 
which far transcends Hinduism of any other ‘ism.’ 

He tells us: 

Let me explain what I mean by religion. It is not 
the Hindu religion . . - but the religion which trans- 
cends Hinduism, which, changes one’s very nature, 
which binds one indissolubly to the trath within, 
and which ever purifies. It is the permanent element 
in human nature which counts no cost too great in 
order to find full expression and which leaves the Soul 
utterly restless until it has found itself, , known its 
Maker, and appreciated the true correspondence 
between the Maker and itself. 

n. 
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What a beautiful and dynamic concept of religion: 
‘That which binds one indissolubly to the truth within’ ; 
‘that which ever purifies’ ; ‘that which leaves the Soul 
utterly restless until it has found’ peace in its reunion 
with the Divine Spirit, or God! 

How different his concept of religion from the closed 
and narrow view of religion as the mere observance of out- 
ward rules and the performance of rites and ceremonies! 
No wonder the orthodox, entrenched in their citadels of 
arrogant and exclusive intolerance and selfish and cruel 
unbrotherliness, shuddered and grew angry, and angrier . . . 
But what of the scriptures? you may ask. How did 
Gandhiji look upon the scriptures themselves? Does he 
call himself a Hindu and deny the Sastras? 

Gandhiji is essentially a freethinker, his way is that of 
the Spirit and so he will not be enfettered by religious 
tradition or prejudice. 

He says: 

I decline to be bound by any interpretation, how- 
ever learned it may be, if it is repugnant to reason or 
moral sense. 

And, condemning untouchability, he applies this princi- 
ple fearlessly and challenges the orthodox: 

I consider untouchability to be a heinous crime 
against humanity .... I know no argument in favour 
of its retention, and I have no hesitation in rejecting 
scriptural authority of a doubtful character in order to 
support a sinful institution. 

And again: 

. Let us not deceive ourselves into the belief that 
everything that is written in Sanskrit and printed in 
Shastra has any binding effect upon us. That which 
is opposed to the fundamental maxims of morality, 
that which is opposed to trained reason, cannot be 
claimed as Shastra, no matter how ancient it may be. 
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What were the fundamental principles which formed 
the foundation of Gandhiji’s triple ideal — that of Truth, 
Love and Service? And first hear what he tells us about 
these three great concepts — Satya, Ahimsa and Seva. 

The word ‘Satya’ (Truth) is derived from ‘Sat’ 
which means being and nothing is or exists in reality 
except Truth . . . And where there is Truth, there 
also is knowledge, pure knowledge . . . And where 
there is true knowledge, there is always bliss. 

Devotion to this Truth is the sole reason for our 
existence. All our activities should be centred in 
Truth. Truth should be the very breath of our life. 
And what is the means to Truth? 

Ahimsa, Non-Violence . . . Without Ahimsa it is 
not possible to seek and find Truth. Ahimsa and 
Truth are so intertwined that it is difficult to disen- 
tangle and separate them. They are like the two 
sides of a coin or rather of a smooth unstamped 
metallic disc. Who can say which is the obverse and 
which is the reverse? Nevertheless Ahimsa is the 
means. Truth is the end. 

Love is the only remedy for hate. 

Hatred ever kills, love never dies. Such is the vast 
difference between the two. What is obtained by love 
is retained for all time. What is obtained by hatred 
proves a burden in reality, for it increases hatred. 
The duty of a human being is to diminish hatred and 
to promote love. 

Service to otlrerS is true sacrifice. 

The duty of renunciation differentiates mankind 
' from the beast. 

There is no deliverance and no hope without sa:cri- 
fice, discipline and self-control. 

Thus Gandhiji’s religion of Truth, Love and Service 
calls us to purify ourselves of all egotism, to get rid of all 
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prejudices, to give up the dire heresy o£ separateness that 
weans us from our fellow-beings Says Bapu: 

True religion is not narrow dogma. It is not 
external observance. It is faith in God, and living in 
' the presence of God ; it means faith in a future life, 
in truth and ahimsa. 

Gandhiji’s Religion transcends all creeds, is above all 
denominations, soars beyond the ugly divisions of sectaria- 
nism and bigotry. 

Dharma, i.e., religion- in the highest sense of the 
term, includes Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, etc., but 
is superior to them all. You may recognise it by the 
name of Truth, not the honesty of expedience but the 
living Truth that pervades everything and will survive 
all destruction and all transformation. 

Religion is dear to me ; and my first complaint is 
that India is becoming irreligious. Here I am not 
thinking of the Hindu and Mahomedan or the Zoras- 
trian religion but of that religion which underlies all 
religions. We are turning away from God. 

Unless I accept the position that all religions arc 
equal, and I have as much regard for other religions 
as I have for my own, I would not be able to live in 
the boiling war around me. Any make-believe com- 
bination of spiritual forces is doomed to failure if this 
fundamental position is not accepted. I read and get 
all my inspiration from the Gita, But I also read the 
Bible and the Koran to enrich my own religion. I 
incorporate all that is good in other religions. 

The tree of Religion is the same, there is not that 
physical equality between the branches. They are all 
growing and the person who belongs to the growing 
branch must not gloat over it and say, ‘Mine is a 
superior one I’ None is superior, none is inferior to 
the others. 
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, . . There is no religion that is absolutely perfect. 
All are equally imperfect or more or less perfect, hence 
the conclusion that Christianity is as true and good 
as my own religion. But so also about Islam or 
Zoroastrianism or Judaism. 

The Allah of Islam is the same as the God of the 
Christians and the Ishwara of Hindus. Even as there 
are numerous names of God in Hinduism, there are 
many names of God in Islam. The names do not 
indicate individuality but attributes, and little man 
has tried in his humble way to describe mighty God 
by giving Him attributes, though he is above all attri- 
butes, Indescribable, Immeasurable. Living faith in 
this God means acceptance of the brotherhood of 
mankind. It also means equal respect for all religions. 
If Islam is dear to you, Hinduism is dear to me and 
Christianity is dear to the Christians. It would be the 
height of intolerance — and intolerance is a species of 
violence — to believe that your religion is superior to 
other religions and that you would be justified in 
wanting others to change over to your faith. 

Thus Gandhiji’s religion is the religion of Brotherhood 
and that Brotherhood extends to the lowest and the poorest 
of creation, includes the dumb brute and the meanest 
insect. It is the corollary of his vision of the oneness of 
the Universe. God is truly omnipresent, i.e., present 
everywhere, all-pervasive and, if so, to serve God is to serve 
all living things and to regard all men as brothers and all 
women as sisters. 

Gandhiji ever felt that love for all his fellow-beings 
whom he served disinterestedly to the last: 

I claim to be a humble servant of India and 
humanity and would like to die in the discharge of 
such service. 

Just as Gandhiji’s patriotism is subservient to his reli^on, 
so are. his socialism and democracy rooted in his spiritual 
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perception of the One Supreme Self. He tells us so him- 
self, drawing our attention to the first verse of the 
Ishopanishad which captivated him. 

That verse is: 

All this — whatever there is in this universe — is per- 
vaded by Deity. Renounce all and enjoy. Do not 
covet the wealth of another. 

Commenting upon this verse Gandhiji writes: 

I suggest to you that the truth that is embedded in 
this very short mantra is calculated to satisfy the 
highest cravings of every human being — whether they 
have reference to this world or to the next . . . This 
mantra tells me that I cannot hold as mine anything 
that belongs to God, and if my life and that of all 
who believe in this mantra has to be a life of perfect 
dedication, it follows that it will have to be a life of 
continual service of our fellow creatures. 

We all know to-day, to our shame and cost, that his 
aspiration was fulfilled and that he died in the noble 
discharge of his self-imposed service. 

He held humanity as one indivisible and undivided 
family and, in his own words, he knew ‘no distinction 
between relatives and strangers, countrymen and foreigners, 
white and coloured, Hindus and Indians of other faiths, 
whether Muslims, Parsis, Christians or Jews.’ 

This all-embracing love for the whole of humanity 
’ prompted him to take up the cause of the poor and the 
oppressed, nay, to identify himself with those who were 
afflicted and exploited, and thus it is that he said: 

If I have to be reborn, I should wish to be born an 
untouchable so that I may share their sorrows, suffer- 
ings and the affronts levelled at them, in order that I 
may endeavour ‘to free myself and them from that 
miserable condition. 

It is not the place here to estimate his application of 
Ahimsa to politics, but if we believe true progress for man 
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lies in the growth of the Soul, then we must recall the 
ethical implication of Ahimsa for the individual. 

Says Gandhiji: 

The very first step in non-violence is that we culti- 
vate in our daily life, as between ourselves, truthful- 
ness, humility, tolerance, loving-kindness. 

And he warns us: ‘This we cannot do unless we are 
very wakeful, ever vigilant, ever striving.’ 

He strove for the metamorphosis of selfishness, rivalry 
and cruelty into mutual forbearance and fraternal co- 
operation and by so doing Gandhiji proved himself a true 
reformer, one in a long chain of Sages and Saints, prophets 
and devotees, major or minor it does not matter, who all 
lived and laboured for the elevation of the human race. 
Gandhiji’s life of service spread its own light ‘amid th’ 
encircling gloom’ and who can doubt to-day that we stand 
before a solemn choice, either to continue in the way of 
the flesh, deepening the conflict within each one of us and 
among us all with its grave dangers of increasing reliance 
upon violence, or to strive for the purification of lust and 
egotism and thereby establish more friendly relations 
among people and ultimately gain that Wisdom from 
above, the Culture of the Spirit ‘full of mercy and good 
fruits, without wrangling or partiality and without 
hypocrisy?’ 

Gandhiji’s highest contribution is his pointing to the 
way of the Spirit. For those satisfied with strife and envy, 
violence and confusion, with that wisdom which James 
designates as earthly, sensual and devilish, Gandhiji’s teach- 
ing holds no inspiration. He is not ‘conformed to this 
world’ but calls for the transformation of this world into 
one where Justice, Kindness and Love will reign paramount 
and selfishness, indifference and brutality will have dis- 
appeared. His call is to the kingdom of heaven: 

I have no desire for the perishable kingdom of earth, 
I am striving for the kingdom of heaven, which is 
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Spiritual deliverance. For me the road to salvation 
lies through incessant toil in the service of my country 
and of humanity. I want to identify myself with 
. everything that lives. In the language of the Gita, I 
want to live at peace with both friend and foe. So 
my patriotism is for me a stage of my journey to the 
land of eternal freedom and peace. 

For that land of eternal freedom and peace wc are all 
headed, although but few of us are aware of it. Gandhiji’s 
body is no more. But his Soul still beckons us, inviting us 
to go forward on the Path he walked. May the Power that 
radiated through Gandhiji become a living centre in each 
heart that loved him and that wishes to be true to him I 
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Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home. 
Lead thou me on. 

Keep tliou my feet ; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Should’st lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead thou me on. 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears. 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 

So long thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone. 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


— J. H. Newman. 



MAHATMA GANDHI AND RELIGION 

SATIS CHANDRA MUKERJI 

I 

Gandhi’s religion is not to be summarized or compressed 
into a few articles of faith ; nor could it be confined merely 
to its personal aspects. For a real exposition of Gandhi’s 
religion in all its varied features, one must survey it from 
a wide, comprehensive standpoint. For Gandhi is nothing, 
if he is not by his whole make-up a universalist, or an inter- 
nationalist, if you please, although he chooses to pose before 
the world at large as if his whole work was confined within 
the limits of his native India. Therefore, a magazine article 
would hardly do justice to Gandhi on his religious side, 
for there is always the risk of misinterpretation or mis- 
understanding in any attempt to review him from a narrow 
standpoint. Nevertheless it is possible, I take it within the 
limits of space at my disposal to present him in that 
essential character of his which distinguishes or rather 
contra-distinguishes him from all other workers in the field 
of religion. But if so, it would be a mere introduction to 
the study of Gandhi’s religion in all its manifold activities 
and applications. 

The thing which distinguishes Gandhi from everybody 
else, including professors and teachers of religion is that he 
makes no distinction of religion as a thing apart from life. 
Whence it follows that from his point of view, the secular 
and the religious in life must not remain separated and 
contra-distinguished one from another; but that, on the 
contrary religion must permit, pervade and transform life 
and its varied activities. Thus Gandhi would spiritualize 
the politics, education, commerce, social life and the 
economic and industrial activities of a country ; and thus 
inform each with a high common purpose and make of 
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them a unity expressing itself in a manifold diversity. If, 
then, the unifying factor of religion be given the go-by and 
a wall of separation be put up between tlfe secular and 
the religious in life, then, according to Gandhi, religion 
is made to abdicate its high position, is relegated to a back- 
seat and ceases to perform its true function, the function 
for which it exists. 

Not only that ; but activities that draw no sustenance 
from the spiritual nature of man, but derive all their 
energy and motive-power from the non-spiritual side of 
man’s composition, arc bound, after running their allotted 
course, to end in disaster and ruin. Therefore, says 
Gandhi, to bolster up a materialistic civilization as a thing 
of beauty and joy for ever is wilfully to blind oneself to 
the doom which must inevitably overtake it. Therefore, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s declared verdict on modern civilization 
is that it is ‘A nine day’s wonder’, seeing that it must 
inevitably decline and decay by the very law of its being. 
Matter cannot sustain itself by itself ever so long. It can 
only sustain itself by the power of the spirit and no civili- 
zation boasting only of its material triumphs and glories 
can stand the test of time. 

The second thing to remember about Gandhi’s religion 
is, as will be seen, a mere corollary from the first. Not 
only should secular activities be pervaded and permeated 
by the spirit of religion ; but Gandhi would seek in a way 
to wipe out the distinction between the secular and the 
religious. For, according to Gandhi, if we are to be truly 
religious, we must not feel that our daily lives could be 
split up into two separate categories which either anta- 
gonize one another, or pursue parallel paths. In other 
words, Mahatma Gandhi points out, if we have to live our 
lives, our living mmt be truly religious, not only at core, 
but also, and for that very reason, at every point on its 
wide circumference. That is to say, the moment an 
activity gets divorced from religion or is relegated to a 
separate or subordinate category, that very moment, one 
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begins to live a double life. And it is a life which more 
often than not pulls in opposite ways and takes one farther 
and ferther away from the centre of one’s being. And so 
having lost one’s anchor, one is dragged along down the 
slope of life, a process which ends in self-contradictions, in 
discord and destruction. 


11 

In the modern world, everywhere the idea rampant 
about the relation between religion and worldly activities 
is that the two represent independent forms and categories 
of life and must not be mixed up each with tlie other. In 
other words, the prevailing opinion is that the religious 
man aims at something peculiar to his own mental and 
moral needs. While on the other hand the man pursuing 
worldly activities is dominated by an aim which is different, 
and this, it is contended, must not be allowed to be 
interfered with, controlled or regulated by the claims of 
the religious life. It is argued that secular life and its 
activities have a sufficient dignity and worth of their own 
to be capable of a course of evolution which is honourable 
by itself. Therefore, it can and must stand on its own legs 
and need no extraneous aid from religion. Gandhi’s view, 
as I understand it, is, that secular life whether national, 
international or individual, so far as it is not levelled up 
or butressed by the forces of religion must inevitably in 
process of time pursue the down-grade path, ending in 
disaster and ruin. It has no virtue or strength of its own 
to sustain it for long. Therefore, if a secular civilization 
is able to pursue its course for any prolonged period of 
time and is helpful to humanity, it will be found that this 
is because that civilization was able to assimilate into its 
structure those higher qualities of life which lie at the root 
of all reUgion. In other words secular activities unregu- 
lated, undisciplined and uniformed by those factors of 
higher life which go into the basic constitution of all 
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religion are essentially factors of disintegration, i.e., of con- 
flict and separation. That is why the secular civilizations of 
the past, in so far as they represented the material or non- 
spiritual side of human nature, whether working in groups, 
or in nations, or in imperial aggregates have had their day 
and are no more. And history also records that civiliza- 
tions based on theocracy, because of their alliance with and 
dependence on monarchies, republics, or empires become 
so tainted and corrupted by irreligion that they have had 
similarly an inglorious ending. 

There is therefore a conflict between religion and life, 
meaning by life all activities which are carried on without 
reference to the claims of the religious or higher life. 
Gandhi wants to bridge this gulf between religion and life ; 
and, as already pointed out, he does it by declaring that 
our present outlook on life must undergo a vital transforma- 
tion and that there ought to be no distinction made of 
religion as a thing apart from life. To pursue the matter 
a little farther, he points out that if life is separated from 
religion, it descends ; whereas if it is pursued in identifica- 
tion with or close correlation to religion, it ascends. But 
it is open to us to pursue either the path of ascent or the 
path of descent. And so we can abolish the conflict or 
we can perpetuate it and take the consequencp. In Gandhi’s 
view, therefore, the conflict subsists under present condi- 
tions, because life and its doings are not utilised to serve 
as means of treading the upward path, and religion is not 
used as a lever wherewith to lift that life on to that path. 
It is therefore Gandhi’s object to transform life, purging 
it of its sources of error and mischief and so using it as an 
invaluable aid to the ushering in of the higher life. In 
other words, the conflict between religion and life is to be 
ended by giving the latter a new orientation— -by placing 
before it a distinctly new objective, namely, the development 
of the higher man through life’s activities. For, according 
to Gandhi, life in its varied aspects affords just the neces- 
sary stimulus or environment to help a man on to the up- 
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ward path. In Gandhi’s eyes, the environment is there not 
to afford him opportunities for endless self-gratification 
which only creates and perpetuates weakness of spirit. But 
it is there for man to wrestle with, so that by such wrestling, 
he may gain the necessary internal strength, which is the 
strength of the soul. In other words, Gandhi declares that 
man has to live his life, whether national, international or 
individual, so that he may not grow weaker and weaker 
every day, by following the path of self-indulgence, greed 
and cupidity. But he has to live his life in order that he 
may justify himself to himself as a spiritual being uncon- 
quered and unconquerable by matter and all these forces of 
onslaught that owe their origin to matter. 

Ill 

The higher life for the unfoldment of which Gandhi would 
use the life of the world and its manifold activities as a lever 
is essentially a life which is strength incarnate. There could 
be no true religious life for him which is not synonymous 
with the possession of strength. Where there is no such 
strength, where there is fear or cowardice, or where the 
individual quails before the possessor of superior instru- 
ments of violence, there Gandhi would say, the true religious 
life is not born. No rites, rituals or any other external 
forms of religion, no uttering of a man tram, no mere belief 
in any revealed scriptures, no assent to any articles of faith, 
however sincere, would, in Gandhiji's eyes, acquit a man of 
irreligion, if he had not the internal strength which defies 
fear of man or of his instruments of aggressive violence. 

Therefore Gandhi’s religion is the religion of strength. 
But it is no borrowed strength such as militarism and the 
military nations of the West are proud of. For it is not 
the strength that comes from the possession of power, or of 
external weapons of aggression ; or accumulated territories, 
or accumulated man-power. But it is such strength as man 
might have and to which physical might must owe allegiance 
and have to render obedience. 
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The point to remember is Gandhi’s external insistence 
on the cardinal spiritual fact that man is no weakling but a 
perpetual reservoir of strength which has got only to be 
tapped, and that the sources of that strength constitute 
man’s essential being. It is this strength which is the vital 
thing in him while everything else in Gandhi’s eyes is sub- 
sidiary or may even pass as irrelevant. For instance, belief 
in God is, for Gandhi, hardly the genuine thing, if it is 
found to bang on the man as an extraneous thing. In other 
words, such a belief is no real good, if it is unable to open 
out the hidden springs of his strength, the strength that is 
in every man inherent and subsisting as an inalienable part 
of his being. For Gandhi, therefore, the acid test of religion 
or of religious life is, how far it has evoked in the votary of 
religion the internal strength that lies dormant in him and 
which only can give him the power to challenge and defy 
matter and all the forces of matter. 


IV 

The relation between this strength — the true strength of 
the spirit, which must come to every man that claims to be 
religious — and the . power that comes to man through the 
control of his environment, has to be properly grasped if 
we must truly appreciate Gandhi’s ideas about religion as 
the only force or factor that can rescue secular life. In 
these days of applications of science to life — of conquest of 
material nature and consequent self-glorification by man — 
there is danger of his forgetting the sources, of his true 
strength — of forgetting that these lie not outside of but 
within his own self. For if nsatter can be conquered by 
man’s intelligence it is equally true that such conquest 
becomes for him a pyrrhic victory the moment his courage 
fails him and he has to rely exclusively for self-defence and 
self-preseivation upon the material instruments of his own 
invention. In other words, the moment man felt himself 
helpless in the face of external opposition, unless* he was 
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re-inforced by the power of material contrivances, that 
moment the spirit of cowardice begotten of such helpless- 
ness, ill-will and hate, would have overtaken, captured and 
taken possession of him. In such circumstances what matters 
it, if while losing his soul, a man is the proud possessor of 
a thousand and one other things, which whatever their 
value, cannot divest him of the fear and weakness which eats 
into his vitals. For always there is for man, the fear of the 
sword — the fear, namely, of superior violence, and Christ’s 
teaching, ‘All that they take by the sword shall perish by 
the sword’ acqumes in this connection an added significance. 
For if the present race among modern civilized nations of 
the West for armaments and for mechanization of warfare 
be traced back to its roots, it will be found that at the back 
of their minds is craven fear, the fear, namely, of superior 
physical might. It is the fear of people that have become 
progressively weak at heart, because of their having progres- 
sively cultivated faith, not in themselves but in the mecha- 
nical contrivances and instruments of external strength. 

V 

To SUM up: Mahatma Gandhi’s teaching is that the deve- 
lopment of the internal strength of man, a strength which 
is in no sense borrowed, but which is an efflorescence of his 
spirit — a natural unfoldment achieved through a course of 
intensive discipline, truly marks the growing religious life. 
Whence it follows that the repudiation by him, as a vital 
factor of his life, of all dependence upon the external 
instruments of aggression or of defence marks out the truly 
religious man. And it distinguishes him also from the 
motley crowd, that strut about on the world’s stage in the 
full panoply of fear. And with force as an ally for fear 
comes fraud as an ever-ready handmaid to force. Thus it 
is that force seeks to entrench itself behind fraud, employ- 
ing all the arts and contrivances of lying propaganda and 
lying dif>lomacy to keep up its morale. To repeat, in 
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Gandhi’s vocabulary, the religious man and the strong man 
are synonymous or mutually convertible terms; for the 
religious man if he is worth his salt is never a coward, on 
the other hand, the true coward, Gandhi explains, is he who, 
when he had not the resources of material strengdi to fall 
back upon, would feel depressed, cowed down and helpless. 
For, true bravery, according to Gandhi, is not the bravery of 
the sword, but it is the bravery of the soul. Therefore the 
coward at heart doubly feels compelled to go on adding to 
his armoury, for he has not within him the power to do 
and dare to resist even without his armoury. 

Judged by this standard, by this supreme test of bravery, 
Europe and America must be pronounced to have failed 
and failed egregiously. They have armed themselves to the 
teeth and are still arming themselves and have become 
almost incapable of disarming. They have progressively 
become weak at heart and cannot allay their fear of each 
other, unless they find themselves buttressed up by the forces 
of resourceful violence. That is why Gandhi feels that the 
modern nations of the West have been fast losing their moral 
and spiritual foothold, notwithstanding all the triumphs 
and glories of their present-day civilization. That is why, 
to borrow the phraseology of the Christian churches, they 
are daily drifting away from the true Christian ideal and 
are being swallowed up by ‘paganism’ and ‘heathenism'. 
That is why Imperialism has reared its head under the ever- 
mastering impulse of territorial greed and cupidity, and 
political domination and economic exploitation of the ill- 
equipped and disorganized races of the earth by the armed 
powers of the West have followed in the wake of this pagan- 
ism of the spirit. In other words, cowards at heart, they 
have also proved themselves to be bullies. That is why 
the Imperialist states are conjuring up from time to time 
visions of a ‘Yellow Peril’ or of an Asiatic menace, or even 
a menace from the native races of Africa. And so having 
lost their vital spirit instincts, these powers as pointed out 
already are seized also with a moral fear of their co-equals, 
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for they have no faith in each other. And the result is that 
they have all to get ready for the coming Armageddon, 
notwithstanding all the Pacts, Leagues and Alliances of 
Peace that have come into existence. 

VI 

It is thus that Gandhi feels that the spirit of Satanism per- 
vades the whole of the political and economic systems of 
Imperialistic nations of the East. And if he had declared 
that the British system of Imperial rule in India is Satanic 
in substance though not in form, it is because that system is 
marked and marred by the same spirit of Satanism as 
obtains in the West. Mahatma Gandhi therefore desires 
above all things to give a new orientation to the life of the 
world, and of the West in particular, because of the invasion 
of the East by the West ; to bring it back to its true bearings 
and to stop the process of its internal decay and putrefaction 
that has already set in. And his teaching is that the arrest of 
this process would not be possible unless the remedy adopted 
went to the root of the matter. And so neither formal and 
pious declarations of principles and ideals of national and 
international conduct ; not even pledges and pacts of the 
sort would ultimately stand the test, if these were not rein- 
forced by that internal strength which would be an antidote 
to all external weakness. These pledges and pacts may 
contain within them the germs of 'great possibilities’ as 
Gandhi himself recognizes. But the essential thing to 
remember is that they will ever remain as mere possibilities 
and never fructify, unless and until the civilized states of 
the West losing faith in the power of external, i.c. borrowed 
strength chose to turn back and pursue the path that leads 
to the development of their internal strength. 

So Mahatma Gandhi’s message to the world at large is 
the development of this internal strength of men, peoples, 
and nations. For such strength, as already pointed out, would 
be a true antidote to that spirit of helplessness, cowardice 
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and craven fear that must needs enter as a permanent 
element in the composition of people who have no other 
strength than the strength of the sword, and no other faith 
than the faith in the power of the sword. And his further 
message is that the affairs of life have to be so treated and 
utilized that instead of breeding internal weakness and fear, 
they may only evolve, evoke and unfold internal power and 
strength in men, peoples and nations. 

Therefore Gandhi insists, as already pointed out, that if 
the Western world has to be lifted out of the grooves into 
which it has fallen and from which it calls out to be saved, 
it must change its whole angle of vision and envisage life 
in the new orientation. Gandhi does not preach that the 
world is all illusion or maya ; nor does he preach as a substi- 
tute for life’s activities, a life of contemplative retirement 
which is the life of the recluse. What, however, he un- 
doubtedly preaches is that life’s activities have to be pursued 
in a different way although pursued unceasingly as at 
present. And also, Gandhi holds firmly to the view that 
when civilized man has learnt to look at life and its afeirs 
as a means to one supreme end, namely, the developing of 
that internal power and strength of which he is the eternal 
possessor and which belongs to him by native right — the 
strength, in other words, of his native manhood, whether 
looked at from the individual, the national or the inter- 
national point of view — ^then the present nightmare which 
sits upon him will have vanished. 

VII 

And so we have arrived at the rock-bottom facts upon which 
the whole philosophical structure of Gandhi’s religion, in 
its widest outlook, rests. We have shown that Gandhi’s 
religion is the religion of strength. We have also shown 
that this strength is no borrowed strength, e.g. military 
strength — arms, ammunition, capital, man-power, etc. We 
have shown also that it is such strength as is inherent in 
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man (although requiring to be opened out ) ; because it 
comes from what Gandhi calls the ‘permanent element in 
human nature’.^ Nor can such strength be said to be 
derived from one’s declaration of faith in a certain creed ; 
nor from assent given to certain doctrinal propositions laid 
down in the scriptures. For the strength comes from the 
inside through the development of ‘the permanent 
element’. And lastly, we have seen that this development 
frees man fipm bondage to the power of material strength 
and cures him of the essential weakness that clings to one 
who looks only to the outside for strength and power. 

Therefore it is this ‘permanent element’ in man's com- 
position, Mahatma Gandhi declares with the utmost 
emphasis, ‘that must find that full expression’ in the mani- 
fold activities of man and redeem them from futility, 
error and mischief. If this ‘full expression’ is denied to it, 
Gandhi points out, neither would the world be freed from 
the clutches of perpetual weakness and fear, nor would man 
be able to come face to face with his Maker. On the other 
hand, if this ‘full expression’ be the objective of life and 
its activities, then there would be established a true corres- 
pondence between man, the world and the Divinity that 
shapes our ends. The pursuit by man through life’s activi- 
ties of this permanent part of his nature, therefore, in 
Gandhi’s eyes is the most vital thing for him. For, its result 
is shown not only in the unfoldment of that krength which 
can give a challenge to the power of brute violence. But it 
is equally true, as Gandhi points out, that by such pursuit 
the whole of the impermanent, that is to say, the material 
side of human nature, would get transformed and purified. 
It is thus, says Gandhi, that Truth would stand revealed 
and the soul of man having found itself would find also its 
Maker, 

Gandhi’s view of religion must, therefore, in the first 
instance, be understood in this higher context. It is a view 

^ Vide Young India, May 12, 1920 ; Article "Neither a Saiat aor a 
Politician,” 
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which is neither exclusively Hindu, nor Muslim, nor Chris- 
tian ; for it , applies and appertains to all the different reli- 
gions. It appears, therefore, that the intolerance of sects 
and creeds arises because of the initial omission to take note 
of and appreciate religion, in the higher or the universal 
aspect. And this synthetic view of religion which unites 
all particular religions, furnishes a clue not to the solution 
of the conflict between religion and religion ; but it fur- 
nishes also, as Gandhi has shown, a means of redeeming 
the life of the world and its secular activities. And it 
redeems by making these a means of discovering the true 
sources of the internal strength and power of man — ^by 
discovering, in other words, ‘the permanent element’ in 
his composition. 


VIII 

Gandhi is a Hindu of Hindus, and if we must see to study 
his Hinduism, we can only effectively and usefully do so 
by studying and appraising in the first instance his view 
of religion in its synthetic aspect. For there is always con- 
siderable danger, according to Gandhi, in the pursuit of 
any particular religion without constant reference to the 
higher or universal aspect of all religions. Therefore in his 
pursuit and understanding of the type of religious life by 
the particular religion to which he owes allegiance, he con- 
tinually harks back to the bedrock facts of the higher, i.e. 
the universal aspect. He would therefore call upon the 
Hindu, the Muslim, and the Christian, to understand and 
appreciate the injunctions of their respective scriptures in 
the light of this higher context. In doing this Gandhi feels 
that he is not only not misleading the votaries of the 
different religions, but he is holding them to be more faith- 
ful to their own faiths. In other words, in Gandhi’s view, 
by his so doing, he would be helping them to become truer 
Hindus, truer Muslims or truer Christians, as the case may 
be. Gandhi’s constant insistence on distinguishing between 
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the universal or synthetic aspect of religion and the parti- 
cular aspects found expression in the different creeds and 
scriptures of the world has been for him most fruitful of 
resdsts. It has saved him from falling into many of the pitfalls 
that beset the path of the orthodox religionist who with all 
his sincerity, is liable to be led away by the letter of the law. 
It has also saved Gandhi from imbibing the deadly poison 
of religious bigotry and fanatisisms which has sounded the 
death-knell of many a devout soul. It has also saved him 
from being infected with virus of religious communalism 
which set up a perpetual barrier between man and man, 
poisons the sources of common life in a composite com- 
munity and mocks at the doctrine of the brotherhood of 
man and of a common human family. And so his humanity 
has not suffered, because of his wide outlook — because he 
has never permitted himself to exalt his own particular 
religion or any other particular religion, above the higher, 
the universal aspect that transcends and yet explains all 
particular religions. And it is because of this that he sets 
his face against all proselytisation, feeling that man cannot 
grow from without, by subscribing to any articles of faith, 
but that he must grow from within and thus realize himself, 
that is to say, his own soul and its Maker. 

Further, it is because Gandhi has in the pursuit of his 
religious life learnt to entrench himself behind the univer- 
sal aspect of religion that he had been able all the more to 
appreciate and comprehend the particular aspects that have 
found expression in the various creeds and scriptures, and 
to give them all due allegiance and reverence. And again, 
because of his wider outlook on religion Gandhi has been 
able to bring out into clearer relief the special truths and 
ideals that underlie the religion to which he owes his parti- 
cular allegiance — the religion of Hinduism which he dec- 
lares, ‘I love dearer than life itself And lastly, because 
of his grasp of the universal aspect of religion that Mahatma 


^ Vide ‘Hinduism in Young Indian 6 October, 1921, 
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Gandhi has been able to propound the ways and methods o£ 
the application of religion to life, and thus to place before 
tlie world a new goal and a new method of constructive 
efiEort to reach that goal. For Gandhi asserts with reiterated 
emphasis, man’s life must not be for him a means of self- 
degradation whether individual or collective ; but must 
serve the higher purpose of lifting him on to the upward 
path, and be rescued at the same time from those processes 
of decay and putrefaction that inevitably set in when life 
pursues its own wayward path uncontrolled and unregulated 
by religion. 


IX 

It was my purpose to lay before the readers the universal 
aspect of religion on which Gandhi builds up the whole 
fabric of his life’s activities.' It is to this aspect of leligion 
that he refers when he insists that politics, or indeed, any 
other part of life’s activities, must not be divorced from 
religion. And if we find Gandhi devoting himself with so 
much zest to the spiritualization of politics, ‘it is only 
because’, as he himself says, ‘politics encircle us like the 
coil of a snake from which one cannot get out, no matter 
how much one tries’.* And so he continues, ‘I must, there- 
fore, wrestle with the snake, as I have been doing with more 
or less success consciously since 1894 ; unconsciously, so I 
have now discovered, ever since reaching years of discre- 
tion,’ and again, ‘Today the system of Government is so 
devised as to affect every department of our life. It threatens 
our very existence’.*® 

Nevertheless, in Gandhi’s own words, ‘the politician in 
me has never dominated a single decision of mine’.’ Thus, 
in answering certain complaints as to why he went out of 
his way 'to introduce religion into politics’, he pointed out 


^ Young IrMa, \Z May, 1920. 
® Young India, 25 Aug., 1920. 
* Young India, 12 May, 1920. 
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that it was no religion in particular that he had requisi- 
tioned to his aid. It was neither Hinduism, nor Islam, nor 
Christianity, nor, for the matter of that, any other particular 
religion. Therefore, the charge laid against him must fail. 
It is from this wide point of view that we must try to under- 
stand Gandhi when he says — ‘I do not believe that religion 
has nothing to do with politics. Politics divorced from 
religion is a corpse fit only to be burnt’. In order, however, 
that he might not be misunderstood, Gandhi takes care to 
explain in positive terms the character of the religion 
which he seeks to apply to that domain of life’s activities 
which is regarded as political. And he explains by pointing 
out that it is the Universal aspect of religion and not any 
particular aspect of it that he has sought to introduce into 
politics. 

Thus, in Young India, 12 May, 1920, in the course of 
the article ‘Neither a Saint nor a Politician’ : ‘I have been 
experimenting with myself and my friends by introducing 
religion into politics. Let me explain what I mean by 
religion. It is not the Hindu religion which I certainly 
prize above all other religions. But it is the religion which 
transcends Hinduism, which changes one’s very nature, 
which binds one indissolubly to the truth within and which 
ever purifies. It is the permanent element in human 
nature which counts no cost too great in order to find full 
expression and which leaves the soul utterly restless until 
it has found itself, known its Maker, and appreciated the 
true correspondence between the Maker and itself.’ 
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RALPH RICHARD KEITHAHN 

True religion is primarily a way of living, not a ritual. 
It is a sensitiveness to tlie Zeitgeist, to the best of all times, 
to the Holy Spirit, to the Eternal. It is an identification 
with man in all his needs. It is a vital, creative force 
moving growing personalities to revolutionary activity in a 
world of need. It is the staying power of men who are 
concerned about the abundant life for all. It is the living 
faith of those who face evil courageously until their own 
lives are given that others may have what they never have 
had previously. It is the faith in Humanity that dares to 
throw away one’s own life, with perhaps many talents, for 
even the humblest of men. It is the courage to live as though 
one lived for ever. It is the vision that knows that the 
life of the saint is but one small contribution of a total 
contribution of thousands of other similar men and women 
of similar vision— that the good life goes on for ever in its 
creative contribution. True Religion knows that there is 
but one great Human Family with but one Great Guiding 
and Sustaining Spirit. Thus the truly religious man finds 
himself at home in every historical religion and a brother 
to every earnest soul from whatever tradition or experience 
or national boundary he may come. In fact, for such a one 
life becomes a great adventure as he companions the 
pioneers of life whether it be in body or in spirit. 

The truly outstanding religious pioneers have not been 
many. They do not appear often in history. However, 
they have not been limited to any one religious tradition, 
to any one nation or to any one period of time. This sus- 
tains the faith that we are one human family with a 
common Source. There is but one God and all mankind 
are His children. He has not had any favourites. His 
rain falls upon the evil as well as the good. And in my 
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own personal experience I have often felt very humble as 
I met one of another religious tradition who had realized 
as I had not or had most of those in my own religious 
tradition. I have tended to become more and more tolerant 
in the face of the fact of good men in other religious tradi- 
tions and nations than that of my own. 


Gandhiji — Religious Pioneer 

Gandhiji was one of the outstanding religious pioneers of 
all times. Several Christian leaders have spoken of him as 
the greatest since the time of Jesus. I do not think com- 
parisons help us in such cases. For every religious genius is 
unique. The truth is universal ; it is profound ; it is of 
all times ; it is beyond the comprehension of any one mind 
or heart and of any one lifetime. Some of us believe th a t 
the Truth has been comprehended potentially and com- 
pletely in some great lives. But we get nowhere in argu- 
ment. For such claimants never agree among themselves 
what that Truth is in its completeness. And as the ages 
go by we seem to arrive at more complete comprehensions 
of the Truths of our Masters or Ways of Life. But what- 
ever measure is used there seems to be no question but 
that this ‘Great Soul’ which has just walked in our midst 
is of the ages. Perhaps never has any religious leader been 
so soon universally acclaimed. Already there arc move- 
ments both in the East and West to conserve his gift and 
to make it function more fully in the life of the peoples. 

There have been many who have stood at the top in 
their personal religion — in their intimate relationship with 
the God they loved and worshipped. India has had many 
such great souls. Gandhiji’s own personal religion was 
always challenging. He observed faithfully his morning 
and evening hours of prayer — his weekly day of silence. 
Congregational worship, wherever he went, was an impor- 
tant part of the day’s programme ; until at the end all the 
world turned with him to the feet of Truth and turned to 
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him for the interpretation of that Truth in the life of the 
day. Even this personal or more intimate aspect of Gan- 
dhiji’s religion is revolutionary for most of us. I know not 
a single one of the leaders of to-day whose personal religion 
is so intimate and so real. For generations many will turn 
to the reality of Gandhiji’s religious living for inspiration 
and for strength. 


Religion with Social Implications 

But it was at the social level of Gandhiji’s religion that 
many of us found his religious living most revolutionary. 
Those of us of the western religious tradition have found 
ourselves in a way of life which departmentalized life. On 
the Sabbath we put on our Sunday clothes and went to 
Church. For many of us religion was very real for the 
moment. But we came home, changed our clothes, faced 
the problems of life ; and the noble professions of a few 
hours earlier-or of the day previous became those of another 
world. Thus on Monday we became deeply conscious of 
the sin of the world and thought of those happy days when 
we might dwell in heaven with the angels I ! One of my 
very earnest college classmates was a man of. idealism in his 
college days. Many of us thought of him as one of a very 
high religious profession and would not have been 
surprised had he gone into the Christian ministry. But he 
went into business. I shall never forget, after I had come 
to India, a letter came from him saying that religion and 
great ideals were satisfactory for college halls but they just 
would not work in the field of business I I fear that all 
too many in our western civilization have taken this for 
granted. Many would not want to live in a community 
where there was no church. And they are respectable. 
They would kill no one. They would rob no one. But 
they are not sensitive to the terrible evil of the mass ]f,illings 
of the day whether in a vicious economic system or in im- 
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perialistic wars. They are also not aware o£ the vicious 
dishonesty of most of modern advertising. 


A Casteless Classless Society 

But with the ‘Fakir of India’ it was different. He took 
his religion into life. He challenged the world with the 
fact that ‘social force’ is greater than any other force and 
thus should be used to solve the gr^eat problems of the day. 
He called his God, Truth, and Truth, God. In his quiet 
hours he tried to comprehend that Truth. And he did it 
so well that he had an intuitive sense of what was right 
and what was wrong. He was not a reader of books. But 
he amazed people with his understanding of the heart of 
life’s problems and with his revolutionary suggestions for 
constructive reforms that would lead to full freedom and 
democracy. I shall never forget those days when he started 
with a handful of weaklings — ^weaklings in the eyes of the 
world — to Dandi to make salt. On that pilgrimage he 
started a series of events that brought to India a realization 
of freedom in so brief a time that surprised many of his 
own intimate followers. I have been to many corners of 
India. I know the revolution that deeply earnest life has 
brought to many an individual life, to many a home, to 
many a business, to many a religious group, and I would 
say to India itself. With the banner, 'a casteless and class- 
less society’, I believe that Gandhiji has started a move- 
ment towards the further realization of Truth in all walks 
of life the like of which the world has not yet seen. 

It is a revolution that is as revolutionary as that of 
communism. But it is a radical revolution as communism 
is not. It dares to trust its neighbour, it dares to believe 
that truth in itself is strong enough to win through to 
success. Communism has made a priceless gift to humanity. 
But it has taken with it the seeds of destruction when it 
has used the methods of dishonesty and violence. Gandhiji 
feared no man for he knew that Truth was all-powerful. 
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He knew that the Hitlers and Tojos were susceptible to 
the power of this love. He knew that although success as 
it is conceived in everyday life, might not be possible for 
the moment. But he was convinced that very quickly 
would it succeed if there was even but one man who 
practised it completely. And this man of truth was ever 
sensitive, perhaps growingly so, of his own weakness at this 
point. Perhaps that in part explains his own sensitiveness 
to his own darkness in the months before his death. 

I believe this was the point at which Gandhiji’s way of 
life was most revolutionary. He not only loved his God 
but he also loved his neighbour as himself — Gloved him so 
well that he trusted him completely. One was always 
amazed by the fact that all were to be found in his camp. 
All felt at home there. All came away feeling that they 
had been helped. This was the power of Truth at work. 
If the world can but take this ‘soul force’ into every phase 
of life what a different world we shall have! What a 
change there would be in the western world in particular! 
And in these days of atom bombs some of us believe that 
this method of revolutionary change is the only hope for 
civilization. 


Inter Religious Co-operation 

Gandhiji challenged men to a ‘respect for all religions’. 
When one thinks of the violence of religion in the past one 
cannot help but realize that his is no mean contribution. 
Certainly the missionary religions such as Christianity 
would be revolutionized if they took this approach to life 
seriously. It is not necessarily that all religions are equal. 
I took my own difficulties to Gandhiji at this point. He 
admitted that there were real differences in the great 
religions. But he maintained that they had their common 
Source ; that they had much in common in that men were 
brothers. And in this sense he maintained the equality of 
all religions. He then challenged me to produce a better 
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word which to this day I have been unable to do. But I 
am convinced that he brought to us a profound contribu- 
tion in this regard. There is but the one truth. We are 
‘One Family Under Heaven’. There are astonishing 
similarities between the great religions. The adherents of 
the various religions have much to give to one another if 
they but respect one another. And all of us will be the 
better if our brother of another faith is more loyal to his 
own religious traditions at their best. Then as we bring 
our special and precious gifts to the common altar of 
humanity, I am one who trusts so much in the power of 
the Truth that His Spirit will guide all hearts to Him. I 
often feel that we Christians are all too untrustful of the 
Power of the Spirit of the Christ. If that Spirit is what I 
think it is then we need but bring it to our brother and 
the Spirit will take care of the rest. In fact, I believe that 
if we do not try to channel the spirit of the Christ, it will 
blossom forth into many flowerings which in the end will 
be a blessing to all as we come to the more complete reali- 
zation of Truth. 


True Sincerity 

Here again Gandhiji challenged us to revolutionary 
living when he asked every earnest follower of Truth as he 
knew it to be that Truth! Nothing can be more revolu- 
tionary. At the time of Gandhiji’s death several of my 
friends took vows of comparative silence that they might 
realize Gandhiji’s own way of life more fully. I often feel 
that we Christians might well take upon ourselves the vow 
of silence for some time until we also realize more fully in 
our own daily living the way of the Christ. How we are 
humiliated by so, many things which are happening in the 
West to-day on the part of those who call Jesus their Master. 
I honestly believe that Gandhiji on the whole expressed 
the way of Jesus in his own daily living as has no other 
living Christian. If this is true then he was right that 
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verbal profession of our own interpretations of the Truth 
is not so important as is the expression of the Living Truth 
in a world of lying and exploitation. What revolutions 
would take places in our homes, business, schools and 
churches if we but lived a small portion of the Truth we 
profess! Gandhiji did that and we may well understand. 


Without Caste 

One would like to go into detail as to the meaning of a 
‘casteless society’ which Gandhiji envisaged as the expres- 
sion of Truth in the world to-day. What a revolution even 
in our Churches if the white man could live without caste! 
What a revolution in the villages of India if caste would 
be completely eradicated! And nothing else can satisfy in 
these days! 

I often wonder how the white man can live on so com- 
placently in the face of the treatment of the negro in the 
U.S.A. or in Africa. Surely the white man has hard days 
ahead unless he changes his ways radically. Certainly the 
white man will always be ineffective as a world leader as 
long as. he has this sin in his life. And India cannot have 
complete freedom as long as caste is in her midst. Gandhiji 
never limited himself to mere professions even here. The 
outcaste lived in his home. He refused to go to temples 
where the outcaste was not welcomed. He did more than 
any other in recent days for the Harijan. 

Without Class 

One is tempted to define ‘a classless society*. I believe 
we have yet to comprehend all of Gandhiji’s contribution 
at this point. His khadi movement, the principle of 
swadeshi are fundamentadly revolutionary in the capitalistic 
world in which we live. I am one who feels that there is 
no other satisfactory approach to economic centralization 
and the dictatorship it involves. Truth into our business 
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Ur as Kagawa once expressed it, Christianity into the Board 
of Trades I Perhaps this will be finally the most difficult 
revolution for the followers of Gandhiji to realize. The 
modern economic world is so much about us. Our physical 
needs are so great that we are constantly tempted to see the 
advantages of centralized economy and forget its deadly 
sting. Never has man found it easy to put aside Mammon 
and woTship the true God. Jesus said it is more difficult 
for the rich man to enter the kingdom than for the camel 
to go through the needle’s eye. And all of us want to be 
rich. Gandhiji’s religion went to the market place and 
sometimes I feel diat this was the place where he hurt the 
Britisher most. But it was not a matter of hurting. It was 
a matter of living the Truth. And the Truth makes all 
whole although radical operations may be necessary at the 
beginning. 


Fulfilment 

Jesus once said that he came not to destroy but to fulfill 
the law and the prophets. Gandhiji was also faithful to 
his past tradition. Many thought him too much so. But 
that was in part his secret hold upon the ordinary man. 
He did not break with the best in his past. His whole 
programme and philosophy grow out of great concept and 
traditions of India such as: Satya, Ahimsa, Asrama, 
Swadeshi etc. That in itself was revolutionary for in these 
days it has become almost the norm to break with one’s 
past. Out of that past Gandhiji found the source of 
tomorrow’s revolutionary programme and the method was 
to be creative and constructive. He gave to a dying world 
the ‘moral equivalent for war’. We have yet to appreciate 
this outstanding contribution of all times in a world that 
shakes with fear let it ihay destroy itself tomorrow. 

Religion had descended to the depths of hypocrisy, 
meaningless ritualism and an institutionalism of vested 
interests. No one has done more to show the pioneer that 
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true religion is more than opiate — that an efEective revolu- 
tion must be based on religion or as Gandhiji put it, on 
‘a living faith in God.’ I cannot but feel that the greatest 
contribution of this Pioneer of Life in the long run will 
be right here — in the field of a living creative religion for 
is not this the greatest need of the world to-day? 
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BASIC REUGION ; A STUDY IN GANDHIJPS REUGION 

S. K. GEORGE 

An eminent English theologian has recently written a book 
on what he calls Basic Christianity.'^ The author attempts 
to present the Religion of Jesus, shorn of its many accre- 
tions and the elaborate doctrines and ecclesiastical para- 
pharnelia it has accumulated through the ages, as the most 
acceptable religion for the modern man all over the world. 
The anal(^ on which the author bases his theme is, as the 
title itself suggests, that of Basic English as the world- 
language. He examines the claims and the adaptability of 
the chief living religions of the world and comes, perhaps 
too glibly, to the conclusion that Christianity is the religion 
best calculated to win world acceptance. As in the plea 
for Basic English the author’s predilections have no doubt 
influenced his choice and his arguments. Christianity, like 
English, has spread all over the world and, in its simplest 
and most intelligible form, as presented by the author, 
does stake a claim to be the world-religion. His main 
submission is that the Religion of Jesus is most clearly and 
completely enshrined in what has come to be known and 
revered all over the world as the Lord’s Prayer. This 
accords with the judgment of such an earnest and well- 
equipped modern student of religion and psychology as 
Gerald Heard has expounded in his book: The Creed of 
Christ. ‘The more the prayer is studied, and the more it is 
compared with all the other means for defining and uniting 
Christian people, the more it seems clear that it is the one 
central and enduring postulate, the essential code, the real 
creed of Christianity. By this prayer we may and must 
judge all Christianity, whether it is the millenial record of 
the Church or our own acts and thoughts of the last half- 


^E. D. Major: Basic Christianity (Basil Blackell, Oxford)* 
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hour’.^ The cardinal place and value of this Christian 
mantra, which is among the best authenticated ipsisima 
verba of Jesus, is reflected in its liturgical and devotional 
use by all sections of the Christian Church and by all 
manner of Christians. The acceptance of this simple but 
profound prayer as the central creed of Christianity is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished for and will certainly 
place the Religion of Jesus in a fair way to win world-wide 
allegiance. 

But the analogy and the argument may seem too trite to 
many who have glimpsed anything of the complexities of 
human language and the human make-up. No single 
language, and certainly not a skeleton language, which 
alone is Basic English even according to its protagonists, 
can serve as the vehicle of expression of man’s manifold 
needs and aspirations. Much less can an elemental religion, 
as expressed in a short prayer however profound, devoid 
of form and colour and ritual, satisfy the varied demands 
of the complex human personality. A basic religion, as 
well as a basic language, must have its roots in more than 
a single source, must be fed by streams that issue from 
the depths of human experience and must be sustained by 
that basic substratum of Reality that has found expression 
in the varieties of human speech and experience. It can 
only result from, in the words of Prof. Radhakrishnan, ‘an 
understanding insight, full trust in the basic Reality which 
feeds all feiths and its power to lead us to the Truth. It 
believes in the deeper religion of the Spirit, which will be 
adequate for all people, vital enough to strike deep roots, 
powerful to unify each individual in himself and bind us 
aU together by the realization of our common condition and 
our common goal’.® 

The analogy, nevertheless, is helpful and suggestive. It 
draws attention to the need there is, and the possibility, 
of a common feith which can form the basis or the growing 

' G. Heard : The Creed of Christ, p. 33* 

* Prof. Radhakrishnan in a speech at a World Conference of Faiths. 
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point of the diversities of the modern man’s faith and 
practice, of an underlying unity in fundamentals, the reali- 
zation of which seems almost the condition of human 
survival in a world which has become physically one. In 
the achievement of this common faith Gandhiji, though not 
a philosopher or a theologian, has given a clearer lead 
than any one else. Living intensely in the presence of 
naked Reality, stripping himself mentally as well as physi- 
cally of all obstructing wrappings, he was able to sense basic 
truths more than most others in the modern world. His 
contribution to religion is as vitally revolutionary as that 
to Indian education ; and no epithet describes either more 
correctly than the word jBastc. 

Gandhiji’s religion is basic in three aspects. First, in 
the breadth and depth of its definition of Ultimate Reality 
as Truth, Second, in its insistence that religion is all- 
pervasive and not a compartmental concern. And third, in 
its unreserved acceptance of the validity of all religions. 

Nothing is more fundamental and nothing has been 
more fruitful of contention than the conception of God in 
religion. So cardinal is that in religious belief that to most 
people religion means belief in and worship of God, in 
spite of religious systems like Buddhism which discard the 
idea of God. God has been argued in and out of existence 
by thinkers from the beginning of time ; and He has been 
blindly believed in and propitiated by the masses ever 
since man became a conscious being. Varying concepts of 
God, as personal or impersonal, as one or many, as having 
attributes or none, as with or without form, have been the 
bones of contention and the distinguishing marks between 
the different religions. Without denying the validity of 
any of these, crude though many of them may seem to 
professedly enlightened minds, Gandhiji arrived at a basic 
idea that undergirds them all and sets free the springs of 
revolutionary advance in every one of them. No meta- 
physical or systematic thinker himself, he struck at an idea 
that can be and is at the basis of all religious quest and 
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progress. And this is the conclusion in which his mind 
came to rest after a continuous and relentless search for 
nearly fifty years, the idea that T ruth is God. He draws 
attention to the fine distinction between this and an earlier 
conclusion of his that God is Truth and explains that the 
final statement excludes none, not even the atheists, for 
many of them have been more passionate votaries of Truth 
than most theists.^ This claim of his to have reached bed- 
rock in his search after Reality is admitted by even Pandit 
Nehru, who though perplexed by, and impatient of, the 
conflicts and contentions of religious peoples and systems, 
admits himself to be a humble camp-follower of the grand 
army of the religious soul, if religion is the disinterested 
search after Truth that Gandhiji aflirmed it to be and 
illustrated in a heroic life of experimenting with Truth.® • 
The second basic principle of Gandhiji’s religion, also 
illustrated in life-long practice, is that religion is an all- 
pervasive influence and not an affair of temples or of sacred 
days or rites. This again is an idea inherent in every 
religion, for which religion has not claimed to lay down the 
law for the whole of life, though almost all of them have 
succumbed to the spirit of other-worldliness, offering an ark 
of refuge for frightened man or pointing to an unearthly 
triumph, when defeated in the struggle, to mould the world 
according to their patterns? But Gandhiji refused to 
accept that way of escape and insisted on religion maintain- 
ing itself in the world, transforming and revolutionizing it. 
Like Gurudev Tagore, he had no use for a God worshipped 
in a temple with the doors all shut. He dared to assert 
that there is no God in temples to which the lowliest and 
the least of His creatures are not admitted and consistently 
refused to enter temples not open to the outcastes. Like 
Gurudev, he too saw his God bound with all His creation 
and met Him in the toil and the sweat of the world’s 
dirtiest occu|Kition. Politics was to him an indispensable 

* See N* K. Bose : Selections from Gctndhi, p, 4, 

Nehru : Autobiography, p. 380. 
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part of religion ; nay his religion was his politics as well 
as his economics. Did he not say that to a hungry man 
God must appear in the form of bread? Khadi and 
Swadeshism, Indian independence and the removal of un- 
touchability, were all to him articles of religious belief, not 
mere programmes in a political campaign. ‘Most religious 
people’, he said, ‘are politicians in disguise, while I am a 
religious man in the guise of a politician’. Basic religion, 
the religion the modern world needs, no matter what fonns 
it expresses itself in and in what traditions it is rooted, must 
be one that will realize justice and peace on earth and 
realize them through the ways of love and truth. Gandhiji 
was the prophet, the leader of that kind of religion, a leader 
who has crowned a life-long testimony to its power and 
pfacticability by a heroic death that has compelled the atten- 
tion of the world. 

Thirdly, he has been the leader of a Basic Religion that 
can be the Common Faith of the world. A United World, 
made One by the discoveries of Science and the compul- 
sions of Economics, struggling on pain of extinction to be 
politically one, demands a World Religion. Yet that reli- 
gion cannot be an artificially manufactured uniform code 
of practice and belief for all mankind. It will have to 
provide expression for varieties of fe.ith and experience and 
satisfy individuals and groups of different temperaments, 
traditions and levels of attainment. Its unity will be one 
of spiritual consent, rather than of intellectual assent or 
ritual uniformity. It will be bom of the belief in the One 
Ultimate Reality underlying and satisfying at various levels 
human search and aspiration in all countries and all ages. 
It will grant the validity and the necessity of the diverse 
systems that have arisen out of man’s limited, but growing 
and ever-broadening, response to the Divine Initiative from 
the dawn of creation. Gandhiji, a Hindu to the last, bore 
witness to the need of this diversity and yet the essential 
oneness and underlying unity of it all. He laid himself 
open to aiticism from the beginning to the end of his 
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public career by sticking to his favourite form of worship, the 
worship of God as revealed in Rama. This worship of God 
under a particular form is a limitation, perhaps a necessary 
limitation, to one trained from childhood in that way. Said 
a wise spiritual director to a novice who objected to the . 
account of a vision in which an angel had appeared in a 
particular human form to a believer: But he would have 
had to assume some form to be visible to mortal eyes. God 
will continue to be worshipped under various forms so long 
as the majority of men and women are at the stage that we 
know them to be. Gandhiji grasped the nettle of that 
difficulty by himself using in largely Hindu audiences the 
prayers that he himself was accustomed to and had drawn 
sustenance from. He was thereby conceding and establish- 
ing the right of every group of believers to worship in its 
own traditional manner. Only he emphasised in his ad- 
dresses and showed in his practice that every form was 
valid and that, as an oft-repeated line of his favourite 
Ramdhun puts it, Isvara and Allah are but different 
names of the One God. This doctrine of what he called 
the Equality of Religions^ has caused grave misgivings to 
militant faiths like Christianity and Islam, which claim each 
to be the sole vehicle of God’s saving truth. But a Chris- 
tianity or an Islam that has to become really Indian must 
face this question and settle the issue either of war or of 
peace in the religious realm. Gandhiji more than any other 
leader of Indian religious thought has faced Christianity 
and other militant religions with this choice and also shown 
the way of peace and of true religion in the building up of 
a united world on the basis of a Common Faith, un- 
reservedly accepting the fact of variety in man’s apprehen- 
sions of, and responses to, a Basic Reality that, in its totality, 
is infinitely beyond the measures of the human mind. 


' See Gandhi ; From Yeravda Mandir, pp. 38-44. 
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If they answer not to thy call 

walk alone. 

If they are afraid and cower 

mutely facing the wall, 

O thou of evil luck. 

Open thy mind and 

speak out alone. 


If they turn away, and desert you 

when crossing the wilderness, 

O thou of evil luck. 

Trample the thorns under thy tread 

and along the blood-lined track 
travel alone. 


If they do not hold up the light 

when the night is troubled with storm, 

O thou of evil luck. 

With the thunder flame of pain 

ignite thine own heart and 

let it bum alone. 

— Rabindranath Tagore 


\ 
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NON.VIOLENC£ AND THE MODERN WOrLD : 

GANDHIJPS MISSION OF RECONCILIATION 

ETHEL MANNIN 

It might well be that if Gandhiji could know all that is 
written of him by his admirers and followers in this 
Memorial Number — and perhaps he does know — ^he would 
protest, sadly, ‘I was not really like that. There were incon- 
sistencies in my conduct and in my utterances, so much so 
that that impassioned apostle of non-violence, ray friend Bart 
de Ligt, was more than once driven to pained protest. Do 
not lose sight of my human weakness or you will lose the 
truth about me,’ 

My reason for thinking that such might be his reaction 
was because in 1925 he wrote in Young India, 'When I 
think of my littleness and my limitations on the one hand 
and of the expectations raised about me on the other, I 
become dazed for the moment, but I come to myself as soon 
as I realise that these expectations are a tribute not to me, 
a curious mixture of Jekyll and Hyde, but to the incarna- 
tion, however imperfect, but comparatively great, in me of 
the two priceless qualities of truth and non-violence.' 

We render no service to the ideals and principles for 
which Gandhiji stood if we all but deify him, as the Ger- 
mans all but deified their Fuhrer under the Nazi regime, 
and as to-day, it would seem, the Russian masses all but 
deify Stalin. By doing so we fall away from Truth, and 
Truth was for Gandhiji ‘the most important name of God,’ 
and ‘the only correct and fully significant name for God.’ 
Jesus as the Son of God is remote from us, but the Jesus 
who cried out in agony on the cross, ‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’ cried out as a man ; then his 
sacrifice, his nobility, his love become real to us. When, we 
read that he wept when looking down upon Jerusalem from 
a hill-top, and when we read of his anger when he found 
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the money-lenders in the temple, then we are aware of 
human weakness ; then he becomes dear and personal to us 
— and we realize his true stature ; a sense of proportion is 
invoked, by which we are able, out of the littleness of our 
own humanity, to measure his greatness. Thus it is with 
Gandhiji. It is only as we keep sight of ‘the curious mixture 
of Jekyll and Hyde’ in his personality that we realize how 
great a man dwelled among us, and our veneration has 
meaning. We saw how much lush adulation was poured out 
after his assassination from people who during his lifetime 
insulted and derided him and made no effort to under- 
stand his principles ; even the man who had once con- 
temptuously referred to him as ‘the naked fakir’ paid his 
tribute. We cannot know how much of all that tribute 
from those who in his life had opposed him or even scorned 
him was sincere. It could be that at the end conscience 
roused a sense of shame in some of them for past injustice, 
and that some of the light of his great spirit entered in. 
It very well could be ; yet we who believe we understand 
a little of all he stood for, not merely do not lose by acknow- 
ledging his weaknesses, but actually gain, for then we are 
possessed of a yardstick by which to measure his greatness 
— not a least part of which was his own humble awareness 
of his limitations. In his reply, in 1928, to the open letter 
to him by Bart de Ligt, in the French paper. Evolution, 
he wrote, ‘I know I fail often, sometimes consciously, more 

often unconsciously I am painfully aware of my 

failings. But the Light within me is steady and clear’. 

And that light within him was his profound, his funda- 
mental, belief that ‘there is no escape for any of us save 
through truth and non-violence’. 

Those words are given a new poignance, a new signifi- 
cance, in 1948, launched as we so tragically are into the 
atomic era. The pronouncement now has a prophetic 
quality. The world’s refusal to accept non-violence not 
merely as a philosophical principle, but as Gandhiji accepted 
it, in his own words, as ‘the rule and breath’ of life, has 
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plunged US into two world wars in one lifetime, and from 
the second disaster the world is physically and spiritually 
sick almost unto death — so spiritually sick that even before 
it has begun to rebuild its ruined cities and its broken 
economies, before even the last prisoner-of-war has been sent 
home, the last air-raid shelter demolished, it can contem- 
plate yet another war, in the full awareness that if it comes 
it will mean the destruction, and in the most horrible 
fashion, not only of cities and nations, but of a whole civili- 
zation. The very earth, God’s kind and good green earth, 
will have become sterile, so that those who survive the heat 
and the blast, and who do not die later from unspeakable 
dreadful after-effects, may be expected to die from famine. 
The atomic bomb is the apex of violence, and as such it has, 
paradoxically, made recourse to violence unthinkable — for 
all but criminal lunatics — since its use means to all intents 
and purposes the extinction of all concerned. That human 
beings nevertheless do still think in terms of war as a means 
of solving the world-problem of the balance of power 
between conflicting political ideologies, in the full know- 
ledge that another war means the use of atomic bombs feir 
more terrible in their devastating power than those dropped 
on Japan only three years ago, is an indication of the spirit 
of evil loosed into the world by the last monstrous orgy 
of violence. 

We have seen this spirit of evil released even in India, 
and it was the expression of this spirit which ended 
Gandhiji’s life. To that extent it can be said that Gandhiji’s 
mission of, reconciliation failed, and, indeed, those who be- 
lieve in the use of violence lost no time in saying so. Equally 
it can be said that Jesus’s mission of reconciliation of man- 
kind with God has failed, since Jesus himself was crucified 
with common thieves, his followers persecuted, and those 
who profess his teaching to-day justify the most brutal 
slaughter of their fellow-men in the name of righteous 
wars, with complete disregard for^his direct injunction that 
we should love our enemies, resist not evil, turn the other 
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cheek, and, in general, quite simply ‘love one another.’ 
Yet we know that in spite of all this Jesus crucified became, 
imperishably, the conscience of mankind ; he cannot be 
said to have lived and died in vain when two thousand 
years later the conscience of millions is still touched by 
his name. His assertion, ‘I am the Way, the Truth and the 
Life,’ still holds; his Way is the way of peace, his Truth 
is the truth that God is Love, and Mankind lives only as it 
accepts this Law of Love — which Gandhiji also preached. 

In 1939 Gandhiji told a Chinese pacifist who had worked 
with the Fellowship of Reconciliation, but who was worried 
by the apparent ineffectiveness of non-violent resistance 
to evil— in his case the evil of the Japanese military 
machine turned against his people — ‘Non-violence succeeds 
only when we have a living faith in God. Buddha, Jesus, 
Mahomed — they were all warriors of peace in their own 
style. We have to enrich the heritage left by these world 
teachers. God has His own wonderful way of executing 
His plans and choosing His instruments. . . .All the world 
teachers, you should know, began with a zero I’ Although 
we have seen a number of the p>eople who can be regarded 
as Gandhi] i’s own children taking recourse to violence in the 
final struggles between what we now define as ‘India’ and 
‘Pakistan’, and although Gandhiji himself died at the hand 
of violence, we know that he was an instrument of God for 
the propagation of His Law of Love, and that Indian in- 
dependence was peacefully achieved very largely through 
his profound spiritual influence over millions of people who 
despite the sporadic outbreaks of violence have never 
deviated from their adherence to the laws of Ahimsa and 
^aiyagraha; and that influence is a continuing power, 
though Gandhiji is no longer with us in the flesh. 

The conscience of the world has been profoundly shocked 
twice in recent years — ^when the atomic bombs were 
dropped on Japan, and by the news of the assassination of 
Mahatma Gandhi. In England when at mid-day the horri- 
fying news came through, on the radio, and in the early 
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editions of the evening papers, almost literally everyone was 
talking about it — ^housewives, of&ce-girls, errand-boys, .all 
manner of people who normally were not much interested 
in Gandhi ji and his ideas and who knew very litde about 
either him or them. It was all curiously personal, and just 
as after the news broke of the bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
there was this general sense of shock, of dismay, so now 
there was this feeling of the common conscience somehow 
involved. The world knew, without ever giving definite 
shape to the thought, that when the bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima one epoch had ended and a new and terrifying 
one begun ; it was the inauguration of the atomic era ; the 
world would never be the same again ; we were all involved 
in a common guilt and a universal tragedy. Unexpressed in 
the collective mind was the despairing thought. It is our turn 
nextl Hell had somehow quite literally been let loose. With 
the death of Gandhiji there was the unexpressed common 
sense of loss — of that much of the little remaining goodness 
taken from the world ; we were all somehow the poorer ; 
it was all somehow intensely personal. There was no 
whipped-up sentiment of press or radio ; there was no time 
for that before the dismay was upon all of us ; the reaction 
was immediate. A friend wrote to me from America, ‘I 
thought a lot about Gandhi while he lived, though, like 
most people, I remained in ignorance of the greater part of 
his philosophy and work. But when I thought of him there 
was a radiance somewhere in the world. Now the cloud is 
over everything ; the darkness is complete.’ There was 
that sense of the forces of evil triumphing. 

That is what at first it looked like and felt like. But that 
the common people everywhere could feel the tragedy so 
personally, be so shaken, is evidence that the darkness is 
not complete ; in spite of all the ugliness and brutality and 
stupidity and hopelessness in the world to-day there is still 
the recognition of goodness, and we are recalled to what 
the Quakers define as ‘that of God in every man*, and St. 
Augustine of Hippo’s faith that ‘we need despair of no man 
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SO long as he lives.’ So long as human beings are still cap- 
able of recognizing the face of goodness when it is presented 
to them they may still be reconciled to God — that is to say 
to Truth. There is then still hope for suffering, struggling, 
tormented humanity, despite the chaos and darkness and 
despair in which the people are everywhere engulfed. It 
is as though they were all at the bottom of a deep well, yet 
still capable of looking up and seeing the light. That 
ability to go on recognizing the light from the bottom of 
the well is in essence Man’s reconciliation with God. 
Therein lies our salvation. As Gandhiji wrote at the end 
of 1939, ‘The cause of peace is, therefore, in God’s good 
hands. Nothing can happen but by His will expressed in 
His eternal, changeless Law which is He. We neither 
know Him nor his Law save through the glass darkly. But 
the faint glimpse of the Law is sufficient to fill me with joy, 
hope, and faith in the future.’ 

Faith in the future! So necessary, and yet everywhere 
in the world to-day so lacking, because everywhere human 
beings are fearful of this third world war, this ultimate 
disaster, to which they are yet so tragically resigned. There 
is everywhere this sense of the inevitability of disaster, and 
so great is the despair in Germany that, particularly among 
the young people, there is the attitude that since war is 
anyhow inevitable the sooner it comes the better, for, they 
say, conditions cannot be worse, and if war comes they may 
be better, since, they add bitterly, it is possible to organize 
in war. They feel, in the material and physical bitterness 
of their defeat at the hands of superior force, that they have 
nothing to lose. In England, without the bitterness of the 
defeated, there is the same hopelessness, the same sense of 
insecurity, the same lack of any faith in the future, the 
same despairing acceptance of another war, and that quite 
soon, as inevitable. Morale sinks lower and lower under 
the impact of this hopelessness — ^nothing much matters, 
enjoy yourselves whilst you can, its not worth making an 
effort in any direction. Mr. Attlee recently had the good 
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sense to declare that war is not inevitable ; some months 
before that the Duke of Edinburgh said the same thing in 
a balanced and sensible speech which might well have given 
more emphatic publicity. What we need, of course, is for 
our Government to come out on the side of complete dis- 
armament and declare unequivocally that in no cir- 
cumstance will it resort to the arbitrament of war. As 
Gandhiji was always pointing out, such a policy on the part 
of any government at any time takes a great deal of courage. 
‘Ahimsa is not the way of the timid or cowardly. It is the 
way of the brave ready to face death. He who perishes 
sword in hand is no doubt brave, but he who feces death 
without raising his little finger and without flin chin g is 
braver.' And again, ‘It would be found that before general 
disarmament in Europe commences, as it must some day 
unless Europe is to commit suicide, some nation will have 
to dare to disarm herself and take large risks. ... It may be 
used that this again is an ideal state. And so it is. The 
propositions from which I have drawn my arguments are 
as true as Euclid’s definitions, which axe none the less true 
because in practice we are unable even to draw Euclid's 
line on a blackboard. But even a geometrician finds it 
impossible to get on without bearing in mind Euclid’s 
del^tioni^ 

That was written in 1925. The implications of not dis- 
arming are vastly more horrifying and disastrous now than 
they were then. Now we either accept the Law of Love, 
or perish. Now we either learn to love our neighbour, or 
die with him. The choice now is between Ahimsa or exter- 
mination — the dread word with which our press described 
what had happened to Nagasaki, obliteration. 

I have heard many people assert, both here and in Ger- 
many,, that they would prefer death to living under Russian 
domination. Certainly to people who have a feeling for 
freedom Stalinism (which should never be confused with 
the true conomunism — of all things in common — of the 
early Christians) is as great an evil as Nazism, and for pre- 
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dsely the same reasons, but the simple fact remains that 
no government, however evil, can ever be so disastrous an 
evil as the war which seeks to destroy it. There is a curious 
illusion current that if a sufl5,cient show of force is mustered 
the potential enemy is intimidated ; but it is a game of 
bluff at which both sides can, and do, play — ^with the result 
that the world is becoming a steadily mounting armaments 
dump. And the logical conclusion of preparation for 
atomic war is atomic annihilation. Truly the world must 
take to its tormented heart now the truth which Gandhiji 
enunciated twenty years ago, and recognize that either we 
learn to live by the law of love, and all that that connotes 
of non-violence, personally and collectively, and in thought 
as well as in conduct, or we perish from the face of the 
earth; there is, as Gandhiji said, no escape other than 
through truth and non-violence. In 1938 Gandhiji pro- 
phesied that ‘If the mad race for armaments continues, it is 
bound to result in a slaughter such as never occurred in 
history.’ Ten years later we who have lived through the 
slaughter know that he was right, and right too in his dec- 
laration that victory for any nation would be a ‘living death’. 
With the destruction of the Nazi regime something evil was 
destroyed, but the evil spirit of totalitarianism was not 
merely not destroyed but strengthened; it marches upon 
the world now under a different banner, that is all. A spirit 
of gangsterism 'is rampant in the world as never before, 
and there is everywhere a disillusionment and lack of faith 
in the future wbuch breeds moral decadence and corrup- 
tion. 

The world needs the moral example uf Gandhiji, his 
powerful soul-force, more desperately to-day than ever. It 
is impossible not to feel that despite his long ministry he 
was cut off’ from us before his work was finished; yet he 
was with us long enough to demonstrate^ — through two 
great campaigns of non-violent resistance to evil in India — 
the power of soul-force as opposed to physical force. He 
has shown us the way of truth, which is the way of love ; 
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being mortal it was not within his power to give us the 
grace to follow the way ; that can only come from wi thin 
ourselves ; we have first to become reconciled with Truth ; 
that is to say with God. Before that nairacle can be wrought 
within us, as individuals and as nations, there must first 
develop within us the, desire for that reconciliation. 

Reconciliation has many meaning, yet the same truth 
runs through them all. Reconciliation is reunion after 
estrangement ; it is resignation, submission, acceptance ; 
it is a harmonising of conflicting ideas or actions; 
it is, we might say, a coming-to-terms with life. 
The truth which runs through all this is peace, physical 
and spiritual. St. Augustinje, bishop pf Hippo in the 
fourth century, writing in times no less chaotic thsm 
our ow:n, cried to God "iThou madest us for Thyself, 
and our hearts are restless till they rest in Thee.’ It is the 
whole essence of Gandhiji’s mission of reconciliation. He 
has, indeed, expressed himself on the subject of religion 
in much the same terms ; it was, he declared, ‘the per- 
manent element in human nature which counts no cost too 
great in order to find full expression and which leaves the 
soul utterly resdess until it has found itself, known its 
Maker, and appreciated the true correspondence between 
the Maker and itself.’ 

Until Mankind achieves that correspondence with its 
Maker, that reconciliation with Truth, the world will con- 
tinue to live in agony, in the perpetual fear of war, and 
all the moral and spiritual disintegration that that involves. 
We can be physically safe and spiritually free only as we 
achieve Ahimsa, which, as Gandhiji has said, is only possible 
by ceaseless striving. I cannot do better than conclude with 
his own words, addressed to India in 1926 but carrying no 
less urgent a message for the world in general to-day: ‘Let 
those, therefore, who believe in non-violence as the only 
method of achieving real freedom, keep the lamp of non- 
violence burning bright in the midst of the present 
impenetrable gloom. The truth of a few will count ; the 
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untruth of millions will vanish even like chaff before a 
whiff of wind.’ 
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SATYAGRAHA AND FTS ORIGIN IN SOUTH AFRICA 
H. S. L. POLAK 

As General Smuts reminded us, in his contribution to 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan’s 70th anniversary volume of tributes 
to Gandhiji, in 19S9, the Mahatma's technique of Satya- 
graha — or, as it was at first known. Passive Resistance — 
had its origin in South Africa. It was not, however, until 
1906, or twelve years after his arriyal there, that the flame 
of Satyagraha began to glow. Until then, the Indian 
grievances had been dealt with in the usual orthodox ways 
of petitions, memoranda, addresses, questions in Parliament, 
public speeches, and so on. But the time had now arrived 
when, all these having proved fruitless, new and radical 
methods had to be devised, their consequences considered, 
and redress thereby, at whatever cost to those suffering 
under new social, economic, and political disabilities that 
must no longer be tolerated, determined upon. 

That wars let loose events never contemplated in times 
of peace is a commonplace. It was as true of the Boer War 
as of the last World War, though on a smaller scale. The 
bitter conflia which ended with the Treaty of Vereeniging 
had stirred emotions that must find an outlet — either that 
of enduring hostility and revolutionary unrest between the 
two contending white peoples, or that of friendly relations 
and the building up of mutual confidence. It was to pro- 
mote the latter rather than permit the former that led the 
British Government, when the new Crown Colony Adminis- 
tration of the Transvaal was set up in 1902, to refrain from 
repealing the antMndian legislation of the South African 
Republic, notwithstanding that British ofi&cial spokesmen, 
in 1899, had declared that this form of racial intolerance 
was one of the direct causes of the Boer War. Racial dis- 
crimination against non-whites had been a fundamental, 
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from the earliest days of the Republic, which could not be 
ignored. 

But it was some time before the defeated Boer leaders 
could be persuaded that Britain was in earnest in desiring 
to extend democratic self-government at an early date. 
Apparently, the main basis upon which the British-Boer 
edifice could be built was the recognition that the non- 
whites were to be excluded from the franchise and from 
such major citizenship rights as those of trade, residence, 
and land-ownership otherwise than in segregated areas. Of 
the non-whites, the most intelligent and prosperous, and the 
best organized, were the Indians, mostly Mu.slim traders 
from Western India, and already largely influenced by the 
Indian national movement. The status of the Indian com- 
munity, from its beginnings in the Transvaal, had been 
degraded by the fact that the much larger Indian popula- 
tion of the neighbouring Colony of Natal had derived from 
indentured labour immigration. It was a matter of ‘herren- 
volk’, on the one hand, and of ‘coolies’, on the other. 

This was the situation facing Gandhi, on his recall to 
South Africa, after the Boer War, in which he had served 
as the leader of a volunteer Indian ambulance corps. He 
realized at once that the centre of gravity of Indian affairs 
had passed for the time being from Natal to the Transvaal. 
If the widespread denial of rights in the new Colony were 
not to spread to Natal, where most of the' South African 
Indians were confined because of the immigration laws of 
the other three Colonies, immediate steps must be taken to 
stem the flow of racial legislation and of administrative 
restrictions then threatening. 

The newly-formed Asiatic Department was unfriendly 
from the first. It sought not only to prevent fresh immi- 
gration, but to exclude the entry even of pre-War residents. 
As a conciliatory measure, and upon the highest official 
assurance that this would be a final requirement, the Indian 
leaders, on Gandhi’s advice, agreed to the administrative 
restriction of immigration to such residents and that the £S 
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residential receipts issued by the Boer Government should 
be voluntarily surrendered and be replaced by certificates 
identifying the rightful holders. A census taken in 1904 
showed that, as against the admitted pre-War figure of some 
15,000, the Indian population had been reduced to 10,000. 
Possibilities of better economic conditions had drawn some 
of those formerly living in outlying areas to the new pros- 
perous city of Johannesburg. But they were compelled to 
reside in an overcrowded location’ grossly neglected by the 
Municipality. When, presently, an outbreak of plague 
occurred there, due to that neglect, and the location was 
destroyed by fire after the removal of its Indian inhabitants, 
many of these again sought refuge in outlying towns and 
villages. 

This created the impression, deliberately fostered by the 
anti-Indian European leaders (anxious to get rid of trade 
rivals), and by some of the officials of the Asiatic Depart- 
ment seeking to divert attention from their own defects and 
malpractices, that widespread illicit Indian immigration 
had taken place, in which the Indian leaders had connived. 
At about the same time, the Transvaal gold-mines and the 
Orange Free State Railways were in great need of skilled 
labour and sought — as had happened 45 years earlier with 
the estate-owners of Natal — to secure indentured labour 
from India, whose Government, under Lord Curzon, would 
not consent because of the refusal to remove Indian dis- 
abilities in those Colonies. 

Immediately upon his return from participation, as 
Sergeant-Major in charge of an Indian volunteer stretcher- 
bearer unit, in the Natal Native Rebellion Campaign of 
1906, Gandhi found himsdf and his people in the Transvaal 
threatened with a draft Ordinance, introduced under this 
pressure, requiring all Indians (including at first, even 
women) to surrender their regispration certificates, in breach 
of the official pledges only three years earlier, and to apply 
for fresh registration, with details of identification which 
included the giving of a complete set of finger-impressions. 
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The Indian community, facing this new crisis, at a public 
meeting held in Johannesburg took an oath, upon Gandhi’s 
advice, after previous consultation with the leaders, not to 
apply for registration, but to take the consequences, whether 
of ruin or imprisonment. A protest and warning were 
lodged with the Government, on the grounds that (a) the 
new law, if passed, would add to the anti-Indian legislation 
already on the Statute Book ; (6) it would be a breach of an 
official undertaking that the existing registration documents 
would be final ; (e) it would be based upon unsupported 
allegations of fraud on the part of the community and its 
leaders ; (d) it would be based upon the assumption of large 
illicit immigration which the census figures had disproved ; 
(e) the compulsory giving of finger-impressions was required 
only of convicted criminals ; (f) acceptance of the new 
measure would eventually involve Indians in other parts of 
South Africa in the denial and restriction of their rights ; 
and (g) it would be a humiliation to the Motherland which 
could not be tolerated. 

But Gandhi’s method was always that of conciliation and 
negotiation where possible. The Colonial Administration, 
however, refused to negotiate with the Indian community 
and pressed the measure through the Legislature. As it 
could not come into operation without the Royal Assent, 
Gandhi, as leader of a small deputation, was sent to England 
to prevent this, and eventually succeeded, largely with the 
help of prominent retired officials from India and Lord 
Ampthill, former Governor of Madras and acting Viceroy. 

In the meanwhile, steps had been taken, by agreement 
between the British and Boer leaders, to establish res- 
ponsible government in the Transvaal, and it became opera- 
tive in 1907. The first Bill of importance, rushed through 
all its stages in the newly-elected Legislative Council by 
the Government of General Botha, in which General Smuts 
held the portfolio of Asiatic afiEair, was the very measure 
which had already been rejected upon the advice of the 
Colonial Office. Now, however, in spite of Indian protests, 
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it was found impossible, since no protective reservations 
had been embodied in the Transvaal constitution, to inter- 
fere with a Colony enjoying self-government, and the Bill 
became law. Accordingly, the oath taken by the Indian 
community came into operation, after due notice to the 
Government. Thus was born the Satyagraha movement, 
which continued for the next seven years, with occasional 
suspension. 

In his contribution above referred to. General Smuts, 
in self-defence, says: 1 must frankly confess that his 
(Gandhi’s) activities at that time were very trying to me. 
Together with other South African leaders I was then busily 
engaged on the task of welding the old colonies into a unified 
State, of consolidating the administration of the new 
national structure, and of creating out of what was left after 
the Boer War, a new nation. It was -a colossal work which 
took up every moment of my time. Suddenly, in the midst 
of all these engrossing preoccupations, Gandhi raised a most 
troublesome issue.’ But that does not exonerate the dis- 
tinguished South African statesman for the several times 
when he failed to fulfil his and his Government’s formal 
pledges to Gandhi and the Indian community, when politics 
triumphed over statesmanship. 

It is of interest here to note that Gandhi’s second visit 
to England during the Satyagraha campaign took place at 
the time when Generals Botha and Smuts were there to 
conduct the negotiations with the British Government 
which resulted in the acceptance of the Union constitu- 
tion by the British Parliament. Writing later of its true 
character, he expressly recognized the independent charac- 
ter of Dominion status, as evidenced by the position of South 
Africa under its new constitution. ‘South Africa obtained 
full self-government. ... It is no exaggeration to say that 
South Afeica is completely independent. The British 
Empire cannot receive a single farthing from South Africa 
without the consent of its Government. Not only that, 
but British ministers concede that if South Africa wishes to 
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remove the Union Jack and to be independent even in 
name, there is nothing to prevent it from doing so.’ 

There is hardly any manifestation of the technique deve- 
loped in later years that did not have its first expression in 
that long-drawn-out campaign. For Gandhi, Satyagraha 
meant something active and dynamic. It was the power of 
Truth that must prevail. Personal suffering on the part 
of Satyagrahis, endured in a spirit of non-violence and even 
of positive love, involving, it may be, the martyrdom of 
individuals, must in the end appeal to the better conscience 
of the opponent and result in the removal of the disability. 

In the course of his experience during those plastic 
years, Gandhi came to realize that he must renounce his 
legal practice, partly because of his unwillingness to earn a 
livelihood from a profession which resorted to force to main- 
tain the decrees of the Courts ; partly because he had 
already, under the influence of Ruskin’s ‘Unto This Last’, 
adopted the ‘simple life’ of the farmer and the craftsman ; 
partly in order to devote himself entirely to the service of 
his people. At the same time, he renounced the family-life 
and adopted brahmacharya. Four times a prisoner sentenced 
to hard labour, he wore the non-white convict’s headgear, 
which later became known as the ‘Gandhi Cap’. He was 
already, largely in consequence of Tolstoy’s writings on 
‘Non-Violence’, a votary of ahimsa as the weapon of the 
strong. He was encouraged in his view that imprisonment 
of the body left the spirit free by Thorcau’s argument on 
the duty of ‘Civil Disobedience’, where a question of the 
citizen’s conscience was involved. 

Already convinced of the common basic truths of all the 
great religions by the teachings of Theosophy and dis- 
cussions with Theosophical and other friends, he had no 
difficulty in persuading his countrymen, of all communities, 
high and low alike, to join in the great sacrifice for the 
Motherland. His observation that, of whatever status 
(including Gokhale himself during his visit in 1912), 
Indians were generally regarded and segregated as ‘un- 
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touchables’, together with his own practice of sanitation 
and nursing the sick, pave him a deep understanding of 
the qualities, the needs, and the sufferings of the ‘depressed 
classes’. His work as a farmer and his contact with the 
indentured labourers drew his sympathy for the peasant 
and his love of the village life, so that, at the end of his 
South African career, he was already dressed as a peasant. 
His knowledge of its disastrous economic consequences to 
die ex-indentured labourers resulted in his advocacy of the 
repeal of the £3 tax upon them and their children as the 
price of ‘free’ residence in Natal, and, when the Botha 
Government’s pledge thereof to Gokhale was flagrandy 
violated, in his making the repeal part of the Satyagraha 
objective, his urging the Indian coal-miners to strike in 
protest, and his leading the great march of thousands into 
the Transvaal (forerunner of the Dandi march) in order 
to court arrest en masse. His realization of the evils of the 
indenture system led to his initiative in getting it prohi- 
bited, through Gokhale’s activity,, at first for Natal, and 
later, on his own return to India, throughout the Empire. 

The public burning of foreign cloth was anticipated by 
the burning of the voluntary registration certificates after 
Smuts’s repudiation of his pledge to- repeal the Black Act 
of 1907. It was in South Africa that he refused, even 
under pressure by his colleagues, to extend the Satyagraha 
campaign to include previous disabilities, in order to 
restrict its scope to the particular objective and thus 
secure the removal of the special grievance with the 
minimum of suffering and sacrifice. Except where the 
masses were directly concerned, as in the case of the £3 
tsix, and they could be assured of effective and disciplined 
leadership, he refused to countenance mass agitation, limit- 
ing the activity to the individual Satyagraha of chosen 
followers and well-tried associates. 

It was in South Africa, too, that he refused to be per- 
suaded to launch a new campaign at a time when the 
opponent was embarrassed by other critical commitments, 
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as when, having announced the resumption of the march 
and the revival of the struggle to take place on January 1, 
1914, in protest against the Union Government’s refusal 
to repeal the £3 tax as promised, he held up the march 
when the Government became involved in a wide-spread 
railwaymen’s strike. The effect of this on the mind of 
General Smuts was to open the way to direct negotiations 
between the two men, the resultant settlement of the seven 
years’ old struggle, and Gandhi’s final departure for India. 
The General’s attitude was reflected in his secretary’s state- 
ment, when negotiations were resumed: ‘I do not like 
your people, and do not care to assist them at all. But 
what am I to do? You help us in our days of need. How 
can we lay hands , upon you? I often wish you took to 
violence like the English strikers, and then we would know 
at once how to dispose of you. But you will not injure 
even the enemy. You desire victory through self -suffering 
alone and never transgress your self-imposed limits of 
courtesy and chivalry. And that is wlrat reduces us to 
sheer helplessness.’ 

Gandhi’s famous fasts had their origin in his first fast, in 
South Africa, for self-purification and by way of penance 
for the sins of others. Even his renunciation of cow’s milk 
took place there in order to free himself from the lower 
passions. Renunciation, abstinence, continence, self-sacri- 
fice — all derived from an urgent desire to practise the 
essential doctrines of the Bhagavad Gita — had their 
stimulus during the formative years of the Satyagraha 
campaign in South Africa. Even the murderous attack 
upon him that resulted fatally on January 30 last — the very 
day of his first interview with Smuts, in 1908 — ^was 
anticipated forty years earlier by a similar assault in 
Johannesburg by some misguided countrymen who had 
misunderstood his motive and action in setting an example 
to the Satyagrahis by applying for voluntary re-registration 
with the giving of finger-prints without legal compulsion, 
after General Smuts had undertaken to repeal the Act of 
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1907. All of these experiences helped to crystallize the 
character of the man who was to become the Father of 
Indian freedom and the greatest of his age. 

Nor was it South Africa alone whose status towards com- 
plete independence grew during these creative years. 
When Lord Curzon, in refusing to permit an extension of 
the indenture system to the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony, in response to unanimous Indian opinion, 

, he struck a new line of independent action by the Govern- 
ment of India. So eight years later Lord Hardinge, in his 
historic Madras speech, became the spokesman of Indian 
sentiment at another great crisis in the South African 
situation, when unprecedentedly, he openly denounced the 
policy and methods of the Union Government and 
announced his ‘deep and burning’ sympathy with the 
suffering Satyagrahis, whose action he wholeheartedly 
defended and whose civil disobedience of unjust and 
invidious legislation he supported. It was at a moment 
when thousands of indentured and ex-indentured labourers 
in the Natal coalmines and sugar estates had become 
prisoners there, under constant threat of violence to com- 
pel them to end the strike against the £3 tax and return 
to work ; and when a number of Indian women, including 
Mrs. Gandhi, had gone to jail in protest against the refusal 
of the Union Government to amend the law which had 
been interpreted by the Chief Justice of one of the 
Provincial High Courts as denying the legality of all except 
Indian Christian marriages, thus branding non-Christian 
\ Indian wives as concubines and their children as illegiti- 
mate. When the public in India learnt of all this, embitter- 
ment spread throughout the country, and it was a reflexion 
of this feeling that appeared in Lord Hardinge’s demand 
for a Commission of Inquiry, which was shortly afterwards 
appointed. 

When, with the help of Sir Benjamin Robertson, as 
ofiicial mediator on behalf of the Government of India, and 
of C. F. Andrews, sis unofficial mediator between Gandhi 
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and Smuts, the struggle was brought to an end by the 
passing of the Indians Relief Bill, in 1914, Viscount 
Gladstone, the Governor-General of the Union, announcing 
at a public meeting the Royal Assent to the measure, after 
signing the Act, pointed out that it indicated that a free, 
responsible South African Government was not inconsistent 
with the discharge of Imperial obligations. The Com- 
mission’s report and recommendations, he said, had unified 
public opinion and enabled the Government to find a 
satisfactory solution. The new measure was not only an 
act of justice, but in the Imperial interest an urgent 
necessity. No true South African interest had been sub- 
ordinated to Imperial considerations, but the Imperial 
responsibility was recognized. 
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K. G. MASHRUWALA 

‘Where there is a will, there’s a way’. If nations are 
really opposed to war, none can force them to do so. There 
are instances in history, where governments have been 
forced to make peace with an enemy, and at times even 
ignoble peace, when their subjects have become tired of 
war and forcefully demanded its end. There is also the 
instance of the Boer War of Transvaal,- where the people 
of England are said to have almost compelled the British 
Government to come to terms with the Boers not so much 
on account of aversion to war as by the realization that 
their. government had been fighting it without any moral 
justification and had, besides, in doing so perpetrated un- 
speakable attrocities against innocent people. 

The credit for creating public opinion in England 
against the Boer War belongs, says Gandhi ji in his Satya- 
graha in South Africa (pp. 31-32), not to the Boers them- 
selves whose women were in the concentration camps and 
whose men were ‘fighting valiantly on the battle-field’, but 
to ‘a few high souled Englishmen and women, who were 
then in South Africa’. Gandhiji mentions three persons 
in particular: Miss Emily Hobhouse, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. W. T. Stead. Miss Hobhouse boldly 
and frankly condemned the attrocities of the British army 
on the Boers. Speaking about her to a Chinese visitor, 
Gandhiji said. 

Though an Englishwoman, she courageously went to 
the Boer concentration camps. She exhorted the Boers 
never to lose heart, and it is said that, if she had not 
steeled the hearts of the Boer women as she did, the 
war might have taken a different turn. She was full 
of wrath for her own people for whom she had not a 
good word to say You will copy her love 
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for the ‘enemy’ that made her denounce the misdeeds 
of her own countrymen.^ 

Referring to the other two, he says. 

The Late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman read the 
mind of the English nation, and raised his voice against 
the war. The late Mr. Stead publicly prayed and 
invited others to pray, that God might decree the 
English a defeat in the war. This was a wonderful 
sight. Real suffering borne melts even a heart of 
stone. Such is the potency of suffering, or tapas. And 
there lies the key to Satyagraha.^ 

The voice of these advocates of ‘enemies’, deriving its 
strength from the earnest regard for honour and justice 
became mightier than the sword of either the British or 
the Boers. It forced the British to sheathe their sword, 
which they would not have done out of mere fear of the 
Boer sword Britain, with the enforced assistance of India, 
was strong enough to exterminate the Boers, if mere 
physical power was to decide their fate. But the British 
nation was deeply moved by the sufferings of the Boer 
women and the bravery of their men. So, 

At last. King Edward wrote to Lord Kitchener, say- 
ing that he could not tolerate it, and that if it was the 
only means of reducing the Boers to submission, he 
would prefer any sort of peace to continuing the war 
in that fashion, and asking the General to bring the 
war to a speedy end.’ 

‘The result was that the peace of Vereeniging was con- 
cluded.’ It never gave Great Britain any cause for regret. 
South Africa became ever since a faithful ally of Great 
Britain such as she could never have become through 
subjugation. 


* Harijm, 28-1-1939, reproduced in Non-violence in Peace and War, 
p. 217, Navajivan Press. 

• Satyagraha in South Africa, p. 32. 

•Ibid, p. 31. 
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Two good and honest heads of families need never come 
to blows, even if individual members of their families 
have done something wrong. Also two families need never 
go to war against each other, if the members are good, 
honest, peace-loving and unyielding where principles are 
concerned, even if the heads and powerful members of the 
femilies are perverse, greedy and quarrelsome. There are 
not instances wanting of cases where the love, wisdom and 
self-sacrifice of a member on each or even one of the sides 
has succeeded in putting an end to quairels going on for 
generations together. 

Let us therefore realize that when two governments — or, 
for the matter of that, to speak nearer home, leaders of 
two co mm unities like Hindus and Muslims or Jews and 
Arabs — declare hostilities, they do so on the conviction 
that either their respective people would stand with them 
and will willingly support them or could be compelled to 
fight for them. In the last World War the British Govern- 
ment declared war against Germany on the first conviction ; 
the Indian Government did so on the second conviction. 
Hitler had perhaps both the convictions in part. If the 
people had been unwilling to fight and strong enough to 
declare their will, neither the Fuhrer nor His Britanic 
Majesty could have proceeded with the war. For a long 
number of years, war-mongers in both the countries had 
preached a cult of hatred in the same way as the leaders 
of the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha had 
done in ours. Every Britisher who read newspapers (and 
almost all did so in Great Britain) was taught to hate the 
Germans, perhaps more strongly and successfully than 
Shriyuts Jinnah and Savarkar and the R.S.S. and the Akalis 
have been able to do in India. We know how wild and 
disastrous the propaganda of communal hatred has been 
in our country. The average Britisher’s hatred for a 
German or of a German for a Britisher was (and perhaps 
to this day is) still stronger. Shortly after the end of the 
first World War, I knew an English woman who could 
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not bear the sight of a German woman even as common 
guests and admirers of Gandhiji at the Sabarmati Asram. 

• • • 

Enmity between two individuals generally develops out 
of personal unhappy relations. But enmity between people 
of different communities or nations has very little of 
personal unhappy experiences of the others before an 
actual fight begins. Not one out of a thousand Hindus * 
would be able to say that he ever had an unhappy ex- 
perience with the Muslims or vice versa. Perhaps a 
hundred out of a thousand would be able to say that 
personally they had some good friends in the other com- 
munity. So also between Britishers, Germans and Russians, 
Jews and Arabs. And yet by reason of perverse propaganda 
generally originating from a handful of designing and 
ambitious or fanatic individuals, a whole nation or com- 
munity is trained to bitterly hate another with such heat, 
that ultimately a little accidental conclusion becomes 
sufficient to create a conflagration. 

If we carefully investigate into the original cause of 
every war, I believe that in most of them we shall find out 
ultimately that the seed was sown for it by a few very 
ambitious, powerful and evil-minded individuals on one or 
both the sides. The evil did not originate in the masses, 
but it spread among them. They were forcibly made or 
unconsciously led to quarrel. They also became its first 
and principal victims, the main wirepullers often escaping 
unhurt until their side was absolutely defeated. Often 
they remained unhurt even after it. 

But the general belief is that it is difficult to put an end 
to war because, it is alleged, violence is more inherent in 
and natural to man than non-violence, and while the 
votaries of violence could be counted by thousands, those 
of non-violence could be counted on one’s fingers. 

Of course, non-violence is an ascent, while violence is 
the opposite. Therefore, it is easier to throw a people into 
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violence than to take them out of it. But it is necessary 
for the believer in non-violence to realize that even 
violence ultimately represents the intrinsic efiEort of a few 
individuals only. And if similar intense effort is made by 
the votary of non-violence, though an uphill task and more 
difficult than the other one, there is no reason why one 
should despair of success in weaning away a people from 
the path of violence. Indeed, given the same energy and 
earnestness, the devotee of non-violence has certain advan- 
tages over the propagandist of violence. For, violence has 
to depend upon outside material resources and a com- 
plicated organization, while non-violence little depends 
upon all these. It rests upon its spirit of love and service 
and non-infliction — even self-immolation. It does not feel 
helpless for want of a shield or a sword, or a fortress to 
hide into, or a following. It takes death and injury and 
loss of property as nature has designed them, i.e. inevitable 
events and accidents of life in any case, and therefore, it 
does not care to escape from them anyhow — ^at least not by 
resorting to any act inconsistent with non-violence and self- 
respect. With firm faith in the doctrine of truth and love 
its votary should act upto it and preach it. People must 
be led out of hate and war-mindedness with the same zeal 
and energy as that with which Hitler or Churchill did to 
prosecute the war. 

• * • 

The ideal of conquering hatred by non-hatred and adher- 
ing to non-violence against wanton aggression, even to 
the extent of voluntarily falling into the hands of an 
enemy notorious for his brutality, is not altogether new in 
Indian ideology. Jain and Buddhist literatures narrate 
stories of princes sticking to perfect non-violence against 
rival kings. Probably, these are imaginary rather than 
historical stories, and show no more than that such ideal 
has been conceived in India for nearly two thousand years 
last. 
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But I do not know whether there ever was a demonstra- 
tion in history of this ideal. It will be therefore safer to 
say that it has not yet been possible for mankind to show 
a perfect example of this. The reason must be sought in 
the weakness of the votaries of non-violence than in the 
doctrine. Our non-violence has not grown yet to the 
required intensity, our spirits are still undeveloped and' 
unchaste, our love is still superficial, a mere rationalization 
that has not yet gone to the heart, our readiness to forgive 
is still a doubtful virtue, and, the last but perhaps not the 
least, we lack the urge and energy to do something positive 
in witness of our faith. It is these personal drawbacks 
that make us feel nervous against odds. We seek to find 
substitutes for our spiritual weakness in numbers. 

This is not to suggest that where a change is to be 
brought about in the faith, act or policy of a whole society, 
there is no need for co-workers and the ultimate response 
by the people. But the point is that the satyagrahi does 
not wait for or need others for declaring his faith or acting 
up to it. He does it even at the risk of his life, not to 
mention derision or disregard. And if he is disregarded or 
derided he does not find fault with other leaders or parties, 
or with his colleagues or the people at large, but in his 
own insufficient tapas. 

The problem of meeting war or violent aggression by 
and against whether individuals, or communities, or 
nations, or states is essentially one. The principles which 
will apply in one case will apply in others. The last acts 
of Gandhiji’s life were dedicated to meeting by non-violence 
violence between communities. In Noakhali (East Bengal) 
he worked for rescuing and strengthening Hindus against 
Muslims. In Bihar, Calcutta, Delhi and East Punjab he 
was engaged in giving protection to the Muslims against 
angry and revengeful Hindus and Sikhs. 

There is a story in the History of England that the 
countries of King Canute flattered him as the Lord of the 
Seas. He asked them whether the sea would obey his 
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orders. They said that they would. He asked the waves 
of the rising tide to stop at the limit where they had then 
reached. They did not obey. And the King rebuked the 
courtiers for indulging in untruthful flattery. 

In the Ramayan there is the story of Rama desiring to 
cross the sea in order to reach Lanka. Tulsidas says that 
Rama fasted for three days and prayed to the sea-god for 
giving him the way. The sea did not relent and Laksha- 
mana, with more faith in his arrows than in fasts, advised 
to fight the sea with his asfm’ (weapons). As Rama was 
about to accept the advice, the sea-god appeared before him 
and showed him a simpler way than throwing weapons, 
viz. building a bridge. Rama accepted the advice and 
instead of war between the sea and him, there was 
friendship. 

The tide of communal frenzy was more violent and 
stronger than the rising tide of the sea, which Canute ordered 
to hold back, or the depth of the sea, which Rama wanted to 
cross over. It was a living tide. Strong, violendy minded, 
relentless, cruel and unscrupulous organizations had been 
for a long time busily engaged in pressing it up into a 
tempest of unprecedented intensity. They had already 
succeeded in massacring thousands on both sides, and in 
putting some millions into indescribable hardships. The 
biggest exodus that the world had ever witnessed had no 
effect on these protagonists of Islamic Raj, Hindu Raj and 
Sikh Raj. Their thirst for blood was still strong. Even 
some members and staff of the two governments and rulers 
were not, to put it mildly, quite clear in their minds about 
the policy to be adopted against minorities living in their 
States and in their attitude towards communalist propa- 
ganda. Deliberately or foolishly not a few of them gave 
encouragement to the R.S.S. in the Indian Union and to 
the Muslim Guards in Pakistan. Barring a few personal 
assistants, Gandhiji was for a time severely alone in his 
task of lighting communalism. Nothing daunted, he deter- 
mined to ‘Do or Die’ even if he were single-handed. 
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Twice he turned the tide of a possible genocide by under- 
taking feists unto death. His success was called ‘miraculous’ 
even by rationalists who do not believe in miracles. There 
was no doubt that his fasts made Calcutta and Delhi safe 
for Muslims and had salutory effect even in the rest of both 
the Dominions. 

It showed, what he always held, that in Satyagraha even 
one perfect satyagrahi would be sufficient to change the 
course of events. 

The Hindu communalists saw that Gandhi ji was getting 
successful in his mission of communal unity. Their poli- 
tical ideology was for a different type of State and social 
order. They saw that Gandhiji was the greatest obstacle 
in the recJization of that ideal. And since Gandhiji, even 
though constantly fasting and growing old, was ‘doing’ and 
not at all ‘dying’, they decided that they should themselves 
make him ‘Die’, if nature refused to do so. We know how 
that decision was c-arried out. 

• • • 

Gandhiji’s life-long experiments of Satyagraha provide us 
with ample material for determining the conditions for a 
Satyagraha against war. This article has been already too 
long, and I should be taxing the patience of the reader over 
much if I quoted and related his life and writings, at 
length. So I shall satisfy myself with some of his conclusive 
opinions: — 

(1) Non-violence is the law of the human race and is 
infinitely greater than and superior to brute force. 

(2) In the last resort it does not avail to those who do 
not possess a living faith in the God of Love. 

(3) Non-violence affords the fullest protection to one’s 
self-respect and sense of honour, but not always to possession 
of land or movable property, though its habitual practice 
does prove a better bulwark than the possession of armed 
men to defend them. Non-violence in the very nature of 
things is of no assistance in the defence of ill-gotten gains 
and immoral acts. 
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(4) Individuals and nations who would practise non- 
violence must be prepared to sacrifice (nations to the last 
man) their all except honour. It is therefore inconsistent 
with the possession of other people’s countries, i.e. modem 
imperialism which is frankly based on force for its 
defence. 

(5) Non-violence is a power which can be wielded 
equally by all — children, young men and women or grown 
up people, provided they have a living faith in the God of 
Love and have therefore equal love for all mankind. When 
non-violence is accepted as the law of life it, must pervade 
the whole being and not be applied to isolated acts. 

(6) It is a profound error to suppose that whilst the 
law is good* enough for individuals it is not for masses of 
mankind. 
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MAUDE ROYDEN SHAW 

I FIRST MET Mahatma Gandhi in 1928, having an intro- 
duction to him from that great worker for peace, Jane 
Addams. I was staying with Sir Stanley Jackson in Calcutta 
and was to go on from there to Wardha. I remember Sir 
Stanley asking me where I was going and, when I told him, 
an English Peer of the realm who was present, asked with 
astonishment and disgust ‘why I wanted to go and see that 
fellow?’ I replied that, since I was lucky enough to have an 
introduction to the greatest man then living, I would surely 
be a fool not to use it ; and added wickedly that, the 
Mahatma being a very accessible person, I thought I 
could persuade him to see Lord — if he would like me to 
ask. Lord — ^nearly exploded with rage, and one of Sir 
Stanley’s secretaries added fuel to the flame by saying ‘Well, 
I suppose Gandhi is more like Jesus Christ than anyone 
elsel ’ 

Surely the young Englishman was right. I call myself a 
Christian and Mahatma Gandhi did not: but indeed he 
was 'more like Jesus Christ than any one else’ I ever met. 

When he came to England for the Round Table Confer- 
ence in 1931 he came to the Guildhouse, a centre of Chris- 
tian worship in London, to speak to us about Voluntary 
Poverty. The church was crammed and hundreds stood 
outside hoping at least to see him. What was there to see? 
A very little man, wrapped in a piece of cotton cloth, plain, 
spectacled, toothless and with a husky voice. No speaker 
ever owed less to any physical impressiveness than Gandhiji. 
No speaker needed it less. There was a silence one might 
call deathlike but that it was a tense and living silence, 
when he spoke. People seemed almost unwilling to draw 
breath for fear of losing a word. And as he unfolded to 
us his philosophy of voluntary poverty I think no one failed 
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to note how closely his thought and even his words 
resembled those of our Lord Christ. 

I remember one moment when, with a flash of humour, 
he set us laughing. 

He had spoken of absolute poverty and said: ‘But you 
will say, ‘Mr. Gandhi, you are wearing a piece of cloth: to 
whom does it belong?’ And I shall have to admit that, as 
long as I have a body, I must wrap it in something’, but 
(with a wide and beaming smile) ‘if anyone wants to take 
it off me, he can have it. I shan’t call in the police I’ A 
body of eighteen stalwart policemen with whom a paternal 
British Government had provided Gandhiji, burst into a 
roar of laughter as he turned a look on them, and the whole 
audience followed suit. 

When we went out into the street, I looked for my car, 
for I was to have the honour of driving the Mahatma to his 
next engagement. It was not to be seen in the crowd and I 
noticed that car after car came past, slowing down and 
looking hopefully at Gandhiji, with the wish that he might 
consent to enter one of them. It was a cold wet day and 
after all a ‘piece of cotton cloth’ was not much of a protec- 
tion against our English climate. I felt bound to suggest 
that Gandhi should not wait for my car but, when I did 
so, he said — ‘No, I shall go in yours”. I have never felt 
so proud in my life. And again I was struck with the 
resemblance between his action and his response to life to 
that of Jesus of Nazareth — ‘as having nothing, yet possessing 
all things’. Gandhiji had no car and everywhere cars surged 
around, hoping for the honour of serving him. 

Mine came at last and we got in. The Mahatma sat 
silent for a while and then asked me about some honour 
that Agatha Harrison had told him had been conferred 
on me. What was it? I said I thought it must be that I 
had been made a Doctor of Divinity. He was silent again 
for a moment and then he said, with an exaggerated air of 
extreme respect — ‘So you know all about Divinity I’ and 
it was impossible not to burst out laughing. 
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In those years I was, or believed myself to be, as absolute 
a Pacifist as the Mahatma himself. I had been so since the 
first World War broke out in 1914, and held the faith 
until the second came in 1939. A few weeks after this 
overwhelming catastrophe I gave up and admitted publicly 
that I felt we were bpund, in all the circumstances, to fight 

Gandhi heard of this and in an article in Harijan he 
reasoned with and gently rebuked me. Miss Agatha Har- 
rison asked me if I would like to reply but I had no heart to 
do so, and no right. I felt all the justice of his rebuke. 
Spiritual power was indeed the best — the only perfect — 
weapon with which to meet material force. I have never 
hesitated in my conviction of that. My rejection of the 
Pacifism in which I had believed implied no doubt. But 
circumstances forced me -to realhe that it was a weapon 
that neither I as an individual nor we British as a nation 
could use. As a friend of mine said, ‘You Pacifists are trying 
to use a weapon you haven’t got.’ 

In 1932, when Japan attacked China, Dr. H. R. L. 
Sheppard, an English parson. Dr. Herbert Gray, a Scotch 
minister, and I proposed, to call together an army of pacifists 
who should offer themselves to the League of Nations as the 
‘shock troops’ of peace. We were presented with a unique 
opportunity, unlikely ever to come again in the history 
of mankind. I need not go into all the circumstances but 
will only say that, in modern warfare, the interposition of 
an unarmed body of civilians of both sexes between two 
opposing armies will practically always be an impossibility. 
At that moment it was not impossible. China and Japan 
were fighting across the streets of Shanghai and Shanghai 
is on the sea. If the League of Nations could have gathered 
a Peace Army, transported it to Shanghai and landed it 
on the Bund or quay which was then under international 
control, we soldiers of peace would have been but a few 
hundred yards from the battle. 

We launched our appeal. Because of its dramatic charac- 
ter it immediately received an enormous publicity. Sir 
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Eric Drummond,^ then Secretary-General to the League of 
Nations, himself handed our letter to the press of the world 
whose representatives were gathered in Geneva. In res- 
ponse to our entreaty that he should not regard our plan 
as ‘fantastic’, he replied that he did not at all think it so, 
and advised us to take the necessary steps to get it brought 
before the Assembly of the League at that time in session. 

Meanwhile the proposal to form a Peace Army was re- 
ceived everywhere with tremendous interest and leading 
articles appeared in the newspapers of countries so widely 
different as the United States of America and Sierra 
Leone. Comment, even when sceptical, was friendly. We 
could not say that the world was ignorant of our offer. 

Our first volunteer was an Irish Brigadier General ; our 
second an engineer ; our third a Chinese Christian, Mr. 
T. Z. Koo. 

And after that? From the world-wide publicity we re- 
ceived, how many recruits? Just — only just — over a 
thousand. 

We approached several Governments represented at the 
Assembly of the League of Nations with our plan, but with 
such a following what could we expect? Courteous refusajs 
or silence. That is what we got, and no wonder. 

Perhaps we should have sought to go alone. Perhaps 
three Pacifists being killed in a manner so much in the 
spirit of Mahatma Gandhi might have worked a miracle. 
How can we tell? While we were writing to Prime Minis- 
ters and Foreign Secretaries and awaiting replies, the golden 
opportunity was lost. Fighting speed over a vast front. Our 
project became impracticable. It seems in the highest 
degree unlikely that it will ever be practicable again. 

But, though at the time I did not realize it, I see how this 
failure shook my faith in Pacifism. I had believed that 
pacifists were only longing for a chance of dying in the 
cause of peace as soldiers in the cause of war. There were 
and are some, but how few! 

^ Afterwards Lord Perth. 
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For some years I still believed myself to be a Pacifist. 
Then the war of 1939-45 came and, after some weeks of 
agonised indecision, I knew that I had no faith at all in the 
ability of any European or American nation to use the 
weapon of spiritual power. We had no practice in it, no 
discipline, and no real faith in it. The only alternative 
to fighting with material weapons was to do nothing. To 
do nothing could not, in my judgment, be the right answer 
to a world in agony. 

I know there were men and women who found ways of 
service. There were quakers and others who gave their 
lives in Red Cross work, as stretcher-bearers or in ambul- 
ance units, and gave them gladly. But there was nothing 
resembling the Sathgrahi of Gandhi’s disciples ; no con- 
certed, trained, and disciplined soldiers of the spiritual 
Power of God. 

I could not help feeling that those who recognised this 
dreadful truth and went out to fight evil wtih the weapons 
they could use, had been trained and disciplined to use, 
were in the right. 

But I recognized that this facing of facts was, as I have 
kid, a dreadful thing. After nearly two thousand years of 
Christianity we were still unable to do better than rely on 
the frightful instruments of material force. There lay the 
sting of Mahatma Gandhi’s rebuke to me and there the 
reason why I had no answer to msike. To believe that in 
A. D. 1139 we Christians could not wield the spiritual 
power our Master did was to be worthy of rebuke indeed. 
In common with all Christians who felt forced to fight, I 
felt the horrible disgrace, the tragic failure, that war is to 
us. The best Christian in the world and the man most 
like Christ was a Hindu. He was Mahatma Gandhi. 
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REGINALD REYNOLDS 

The social doctrines associated with Christianity have 
difEered very widely, but may be roughly divided into two 
streams of thought. 

The main stream — that of orthodoxy — ^has always been 
conservative. The State is regarded as sacrosanct and the 
existing social order something to be accepted with resig- 
nation. St. Peter is quoted as saying that we should ‘sub- 
mit to every ordinance of man’, while St. Paul goes even 
further (Romans xiii, 1 & 2) claiming that all power is of 
God ‘and they that resist shall receive to themselves damna- 
tion.’ The doctrine of social submission is summed up in 
Colossians iii, 22 with the words: ‘Servants, obey your 
masters.’ 

Side by side with this tradition of submissiveness there 
has been one of revolt, which also has its Scriptural warrant. 
Revolutionaries in Christian countries for hundreds of years 
took their inspiration from the Bible. ‘There was the 
Magnificat — ^the Christian Marseillaise — ^and the thunder of 
St. James in his General Epistle, where he denounces the 
rich. There was Jesus himself calling King Herod ‘that 
fox’, exposing the Pharisees as hypocrites and over-tinning 
the tables of the money changers in the Temple. 

I have no wish to discuss here the contradictions in the 
New Testament — ^real or apparent. I was brought up to 
pay more attention to the living spirit than to the letter. 
The spoken word is not always correctly recorded, nor 
are a man’s actions. When the earliest copies of such records 
belong to a much later period than the words or actions 
themselves one can allow for mistakes, glosses and even deli- 
berate interpolations in a long succession of Copyists. After 
that (in the case of the Bible) most of us have to rely upon 
a translation, the accuracy of which we cannot check. And, 
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finally, the correct interpretation may still elude us, even 
i£ all else is assumed to be reliable. 

But what is inescapable is the feet that, however reliable 
the text, the Holy Spirit in man is still the ultimate guide. 
When Peter said to Jesus, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God’, Jesus replied that flesh and blood had 
not revealed this to him ‘but my Father which is in 
heaven.’ How, indeed, could it be otherwise? We cannot 
recognize what is good except by its appeal to that which 
is good in ourselves ; and even those Christians who claim 
infallibility for the Pope or the Bible are assuming an 
infallible judgement in themselves, to recognize infallibility 
infallibly when they see it! 

The Society of Friends, aware of this inescapable ultimate 
appeal to 'that of God’ in ourselves, has been perhaps the 
least slavish of all Christian denominations in its use of 
Biblical texts. But even among Quakers, and to a very 
large extent among other Christians, 'Scriptural warrant' 
has often been allowed to obscure the free operation of the 
Holy Spirit in man. It is therefore not remarkable that 
Christians, in spite of the radiant pacifism of Jesus (which 
is clear when we look at his life as a whole) have been led 
away by isolated passages, particularly where these have 
appeared to support some line of action on which they 
themselves have already decided. They have found, on 
the one hand, a warrant for blind obedience to the State, 
and (on the other hand) a justification for violent denun- 
ciation of the ruling class. Only the few appear to have 
seen that the life of Jesus, regarded as a whole, justifies 
neither of these attitudes. 

Christian pacifism, because it is still tied to a tradition 
that looks for texts and precedents, has been in difficulties 
for many years. Its first reaction to Mahatma Gandhi was 
indication of its dilemma. Christian pacifists had clearly 
rejected the orthodox view which claimed blind obedience 
to the State to be a moral duty in all circumstances — e.g. 
they had rejected conscription. Fortunately, among the 
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many contradictions in the .New Testament, the Apostle 
who ordained submission to ‘every ordinance of man’ is 
also quoted (Acts v. 29) as saying that we should obey God 
rather than man. There, roughly speaking, Christian 
pacifism has made its stand, but always with an uneasy eye 
on the numerous passages urging obedience and submission 
to the State and the properties classes. 

So, on the whole, Christian pacifists have been non- 
resisters, people who accepted . the existing order, because 
in the uneasy choice of texts, it has seemed more pacific to 
obey -and to teach obedience rather than to follow the 
Christ with the knotted cord. Thus, a false antithesis 
having been made between peace and justice, Christian 
pacifists in most cases chose a passive conception of peace. 
Granted that the antithesis was correct and Tolstoy has 
already shown that it was not — it seemed a natural choice. 
Only a minority of Christian pacifists, influenced by 
Tolstoy (who had also considerably influenced Gandhiji) 
maintained that real peace, social justice and human 
freedom were inseparable, and that a way must be found 
to seek these ends simultaneously, by peaceful means. What 
this minority still lacked was method that could be applied 
by an oppressed class or people — though -pioneers such as 
John Woolman had already shown what could be done by 
a well-concerned individual. (And Tolstoy himself effected 
little more than that in his writings). The problem of co- 
operation with evil, in the form of oppression or arbitrary 
power, remained unsolved by those who rejected the idea 
of meeting violence with violence. Here and there 
attempts on a very limited scale had been made to apply 
passive resistance, but seldom or never with the backing 
of a strong Christian faith in the method used. (The 
history of the Russian Doukhobors is an isolated exception). 

Gandhiji worried Christian pacifists and Christians 
generally, because he did not seem to fit into any of the 
accepted pictures of Christian behaviour. It was not 
simply that he was a Hindu, though religious prejudice 
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has often been traceable in the criticisms passed on him 
by Christians from whom one might have expected more 
charity. But the fact was that this man, who spoke with 
reverence of Jesus, and was hailed by a few as a better 
follower of Christ than any who bore his name, simply 
did not fit into any existing groove in Christian thought. 
Certainly, had he used such language regarding the Viceroy 
or the ruling class as Jesus used when speaking of Herod 
and the Scribes and Pharisees, most English Christians 
would have been scandalised. But they would at least have 
understood, and a few would even have sympathised. Had 
he resorted to “shock tactics” like Jesus in the Temple, 
there would have been the same result. But those who 
(by implication) rejected the Revolutionary Christ, though 
the texts are sufficiently clear for what they are worth, 
could still be sticklers on a text when it suited them. And 
the text that suited most leading Christian pacifists that I 
knew, during the last twenty years was that in which 
Jesus told us to go two miles with the man who compels 
us to go one. 

The position, while India was still a subject country, 
was a little curious. There were, for the English pacifist, 
two problems. Firstly, since India was held down by 
force (in which the Christian pacifist did not believe and 
in which he was not prepared to participate) there was the 
question as to what he should do himself. As a citizen he 
shared responsibility for what his country was doing, and 
clearly had an inescapable responsibility with regard to it. 
It was a curious fact, however, that for many years most 
Christian pacifists in Britain appeared to be much more 
concerned with what Mahatma Gandhi ought to do than 
with what they should do themselves. I say this with 
shame, for it is one of my most painful memories of those 
eventful years. Again and again the question of our res- 
ponsibility was laid aside to discuss the ‘un-Christian’ and 
‘unpacifist’ character of civil disobedienie and non-coopera* 
ti6n in India. And the verdict was nearly always the same 
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— a Strange verdict from those who not only shared respon- 
sibility for British imperialism but were indirect beneficia- 
ries from it. (An even stranger verdict it was from so many 
of these, who had done nothing themselves to protest 
against the unnatural bondage of subject peoples to our- 
selves and our government). Again and again Christian 
pacifists declared that Gandhiji’s way was wrong. As I 
shall point out, one result of the Mahatma’s life and work 
is that this view is radiply changing, but it can be found 
even to-day — for example, in a recent article in Reconcila- 
tion (April 1948) by L. W. Grensted. 

The basis of criticism was nearly always the same and 
arose from the ‘text-tide’ condition of Christian thought, 
even among Christian pacifists, who generally belong to the 
more liberal schools of theology. I don’t mean that all 
Christian pacifists made such criticisms. There were many 
individual exceptions. But until very recently perhaps 
until Gandhiji’s death — there was a general view, which 
can be traced in the writings of prominent Christian paci- 
fists, that even non-violent resistance was wrong. They 
believed, not in passive resistance, but in what was called 
‘non-resistance’ — though the same people would often be 
found to be as much concerned as anyone with their own 
legal and property rights (a very human inconsistency). 

I never discovered how the exponents of this view justi- 
fied opposition to conscription, which is undoubtedly a form 
of passive resistance — that is to say, a non-violent refusal 
to obey authority. How, and at what point, such resistance 
to authority ceased to be pacifist was never, as far as I Wow, 
decided. As I have said, the pivot of the whole case was 
the text from the Sermon on the Mount: ‘and whosoever 
shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain,’ the 
possible implications of a literal interpretation of this 
passage (which, for some reason, was considered not to 
apply to conscription) are worth some brief attention. 

I do not think that those who base their theories of non- 
resistance on this text mean that they will obey anybody’s 
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orders on any occasion. I never tested this assumption, but 
I do not suppose that if I went up to one of my fellow paci- 
fists of the Christian faith and ordered him to walk a mile 
with me he would immediately leave everything he was 
doing to obey me. I don’t diink I could get him to go 
the first mile, let alone the second ; and certainly would 
not blame him, because I should not do so myself without 
some good and demonstrable reason. (In any case it is 
not clear what happens if two people give contradictory 
orders!) The key word, therefore, is ‘compel’ and behind 
that compulsion there is, I think, assumed to be the force 
of ‘authority.’ So that once more we are back in the autho- 
ritarian tradition of Peter and Paul, as quoted at the begin- 
ning of this article. There is, of course, an unwritten ex- 
ception, which has to be fitted in as well as you can, that 
you will not allow yourself to be compelled to fight. But, 
for the rest you are living in the orbit of orthodox Chris- 
tianity, in which the State is sacred. 

But wherein exactly lies this sacredness? States are of 
many kinds. There are democracies and dictatorships, 
deriving their authority respectively from popular opinion 
or from naked force. There have been absolute monar- 
chies, all of them (if traced far enough back) beginning 
with a conquest or a usurpation. The Empire to which. 
Peter and Paul paid such respect passed from one successful 
adventure to another, the prize of the most successful 
general in the Roman army. If we examine these various 
forms of government we shall see that the only thing they 
have in common is ability to enforce their orders. In a 
revolution a government ceases to be a government from 
the moment that it can no longer enforce its will upon the 
country; and the new government comes into being as 
such from the moment that it can enforce its will. 

Here indeed is a strange position for a pacifist to be 
maintaining, when he respects as sacred the very force 
which he himself abjures. Stranger still, having regarded 
it as wrong to oppose a government (no matter how 
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passively) the moment it is overthrown by force and a new 
government set up by the rebels, he must show the same 
subservience towards them that he did to their predecessors. 
St Paul, in fact, was distinctly muddled when he said that 
those who resisted authority . would be damned. That, 
surely, would only apply if they resisted unsuccessfully! If 
they succeeded and overthrew ‘the powers that be', which 
he claimed to be ‘ordained of God', they, in their turn, 
would become ‘the powers that be' and could claim the 
same divine sanction. And Christian pacifists would then 
have to make a holy duty of obeying the very men whose 
rebellion they had condemned the previous day. 

It is from this ethical fog that Gandhiji has done much, 
at last, to rescue us. I write as one who began as a Chris- 
tian pacifist, spent some fifteen years in the wilderness of 
secular politics (as barren a field as ever a man ploughed) 
and returned to active work in the Society of Friends after 
the war. The change, as I saw it then, returning like a 
spiritual Rip van Winkle to the familiar scene, was already 
starting before the final martyrdom of the Mahatma roused 
the whole world to a new appraisement of the man it had 
laughed at and slighted. Something had happened, though 
it was hard to describe accurately or to evaluate. But I 
felt that at last the cause I had once hoped and worked 
for, the cause of which I had despaired, the cause I had 
abandoned, was on the road to victory. The Christian 
world had at last begun to realise the significance of 
Ga7idhiji as an exponent of Christian principles with 
regard to specific problems which Jesus, in his general 
ethical teaching, did not apparently discuss — though, of 
course, we must always remember that the recorded sayings 
of Jesus can only be a small fragment of all he actually 
said, even in the brief period of his ministry that is covered 
by the Gospels. 

In one respect, text-bound as it is, the Christian Church 
has provided remarkably capable of growth. There is no 
specific condemnation of slavery, even in the Gospels, 
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although slavery was among the glaring evils of the First 
Century A. D. And there are, on the contrary, innumerable 
passages (especially in the Old Testament) which clearly 
condone slavery. Yet the Christian conscience was slowly 
awoken on this subject, and (texts or no texts) Christians 
became aware in the nineteenth century that slavery was 
utterly contrary to the Spirit of Christ. The slave owners 
and their friends thumped their Bibles and thundered their 
texts about ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water’ and the 
like. . But somehow it was the Spirit which lived and the 
letter which perished. And slavery perished with it. In 
much the same way, in spite of all the isolated and mutually 
contradictory texts that have been used to obscure it, the 
picture of the true Christ has been once more manifest to 
us in the quiet, unarmed resistance of the soul to armed 
force. We saw it at last in Mahatma Gandhi, the man who 
loved us and fought us, the man who fitted none of our 
ready-made patterns, the Hindu who was a better Christian 
than any of us. 

The Christ-spirit as so many of us came to see it (and 
many more will do as the years go on), through the life and 
death of this man in whom that spirit reigned, is something 
related at once to our own time and problems and to the 
Temple, nor is it a spine-less slave of force. It is the Christ 
who ‘stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem’, unarmed 
among his powerful enemies, dping the will of God and 
quietly setting aside the will of man to silence him. It is 
the spirit that the truth has made free. It is the day-spring 
from on high that has never forsaken us, ‘to give light to 
them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, to 
guide our feet into the way of peace.’ 



“WHEN I SURVEY THE WONDROUS CROSS” 

When I survey the wondrous cross. 

On which the Prince of Glory died, 

My richest gain I count but loss. 

And pour contempt on all my pride. 

Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast 
Save in the death of Christ my God ; 

All the vain things that charm me most, 

I sacrifice them to his blood. 

See from his head, his hands, his feet, 

Sorrow and love flow mingled down ; 

Did e’er such love and sorrow meet. 

Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 

Were the whole realm of nature mine, 

That were a present far too small ; 

Love so amazing, so divine. 

Demands my soul, my life, my all. 

— Isaac Watts 
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PEACE THROUGH PRAYER 

PRIYARANJAN SEN 

Our prayer is a heart search. It is a reminder to ourselves 
that we are helpless without His support. No effort is com- 
plete without prayer — ^without a definite recognition that 
the best human endeavour is of no effect if it has not God’s 
blessing behind. Prayer is a call to humility. It is a call to 
self-purification, to inward search. 

Mahatma Gandhi 

I REMEMBER vividly an evening in Delhi in April 1947. 
Taking advantage of my chance stay there I paid a visit to 
the Birla Temple, to attend Mahatma Gandhi’s prayer 
meeting. There was a heavy downpour, and, to my dis- 
appointment, there could be no meeting. At the appointed 
time, Mahatmaji stood at the door with folded hands and 
in the attitude of prayer, but there could be no reciting 
from the scriptures. The profile was clearly visible from 
the position I had taken up. It did one good to look at the 
figure. When those who had come to attend the meeting 
were returning home, I stood on, looking at ‘the great 
soul’ intently. On his face were written sweetness ineffable, 
calm undisturbed, an inward glow that could be almost felt. 
His very appearance was a sufficient commentary on the 
text that he preached, the idea of which he was the living 
embodiment. 

Truth and non-violence : there are perhaps no two words 
more used (or abused?) in recent times in the Gandhian 
parlance, but we may not lose sight of them in any effort to 
understand Gandhiji properly. These words have been 
of the essence of ‘Gandhism’ whatever that might mean; 
they are two terms, not' disjointed but united, used to 
indicate different aspects of the same reality. The truth 
had to be realized — ^there would be no turning back on it — 
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its call had to be obeyed, and in non-violence was the back- 
ground against which it could be best seen. We might also 
state it the other way about: non-violence was possible 
only after one could resolve to find out the truth, through 
persistent struggle, and after a thorough heart-search. 
Gandhiji’s ways were through truth and non-violence ; and 
his followers trudged behind as best as they could, confident 
that their leader was in the forefront, beckoning them, 
exhorting them through the way — a long way set with 
pitfells — to march fearlessly onward towards the ideal. 

With truth and non-violence for his guide, Gandhiji was 
essentially a man of peace. One might misunderstand ; 
peace and non-violence might not mean the same thing 
‘apparently’, because the familiar content for non-violence 
was an opposition to the powers that ruled.. But the 
struggle which non-violence sometimes envisaged, the con- 
flict it implied, was perfectly compatible with peace — ^no, 
one was inconceivable without the other. The non-violent 
struggle always included an effort to understand the oppo- 
site’s viewpoint, and it had been carefully built upon the 
ethical basis of life. It was an important item in an active 
programme, no doubt, and those who joined in the struggle 
invited trouble on their head — assaults, confiscation of pro- 
perty, imprisonments and even death. In spite of all these 
implications, rather by way of courting them, non-violent 
warfare had been the main feature of India’s struggle for 
independence under Gandhian leadership. Such a struggle 
did not preclude the idea of negotiations. Uldmately, the 
momentous step taken in 1947 by the British Government 
was the result of many factors from which negotiation was not 
absent. But this negotiation was not a legacy of the past 
attitude of the Congress, but a negotiation backed /by the 
moral strength of the nation, determined, under Gandhian 
leadership, to explore all the possibilities of non-violent 
struggle for the attainment of independence. 

Gandhiji’s truth and non-violence, however, have to be 
integrated on to the religious aspect of his life. However 
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we may view Gandhiji’s economic, social, political and 
other programmes, we cannot consider these as apart 
from his religious outlook, from the presence of God which 
he felt always, probably never so keenly as when the struggle 
of nation-wide im|>ortance broke out. In the Gandhian 
technique, the importance of fasting and prayer can never 
be lost to sight. Truth to him is GodS and prayer to God 
has a distinct meaning other than begging.'* In a note to 
the Harijan he wrote on the subject as follows: 

I do not regard God as a person. Truth for me is 
God, and God’s Law and God are not different things 
or facts in the sense that an earthly king and his laws 
are different. Because, God is an Idea, Law Him-self. 
Therefore, I do not think that He answers in every 
detail every request of ours, but there is no doubt that 
he rules our action.® 

Prayers which were to him more than his food and which 
sustained him wonderfully through his long fasts received 
a new orientation on tire eve of Indian independence. A 
line from Zendavesta, a few words from the Japanese prayer 
to the Buddha, verses from the Quoran dilating on the 
merciful nature of the Providence, lines from the Gita, 
verses from Tulsi Ramayana, concluded by songs from 
Rabindranath or Bhajans from mediaeval saints — these 
might puzzle the ignorant, but Gandhiji so often explained 
it all to the satisfaction of his hearers that he stood on safe 
ground when he took the audience into his confidence, and 
they would have to be told sooner or later. The Ramdhun, 
now sung in snatches by the sweeper who moves about, 
now in family circles by trained singers, attracted a large 
section of the audience and his earnest invitation to every- 
body to cooperate had given the whole thing a unity of its 

^ *God can never be attained except in living truth,’ — ^Post-prayer 
Speech, 19-1-48. 

* Cf. O. B. Shaw’s remark on his 92nd birthday : ^Prayer is not 
waste of time except when it is mere begging’. 

®The Harifan, 23rd March, 1946. 
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own. His morning prayers were usually attended by a few 
inmates of the Asram or the number might go up and 
might get additional strength through occasional early 
visitors. But the evening prayers were largely attended. 
Students and teachers, factory workers and professional 
politicians, Congress workers and officers in departments 
run by the Government, they fistled side by side, listened 
with rapt attention and joined in rhythmic beatings of the 
palms when there was the Ramdhun. Gandhiji had felt the 
need of speaking to his audience and sharing with them the 
thoughts that were uppermost in his mind. In the serious 
mood which a prayer meeting was bound to create, 
Gandhiji spoke, after prayers, to his audience in a language 
and style that came straight from the heart and went also 
straight to those who had gathered to hear him. These 
post-prayer speeches in Sodepur and Noakhali, in Bihar 
and Belliaghata, and lastly in Delhi began to play an im- 
portant part in the national programme. He agreed to 
accept the cooperation offered by the All India Radio to 
record the Delhi post-prayer speeches and relay them every 
night at 8-30 p.m. There were arrangements, also in some 
A.I.R. centres to give out the versions in the different pro- 
vincial languages. It was my privilege to make out the 
Bengali versions and broadcast them from the Calcdtta 
station mostly from October to the morning of the great 
tragedy, and I realized everyday more and more the in- 
exhaustible store of energy and the mental alertness, the 
spirit of service and the resourcefulness which the speeches 
showed. When the nation was bewildered by the sudden 
outburst of the communal frenzy, and reports of murder, 
rape and loot blurred the visions of ordinary men, clear and 
unmistakable were his directions of which the following, 
selected at random, may well serve for a specimen: 

It was unbecoming of men and women to be bullied 
out of their own homes. They should stay there and 
face death rather than dishonour and loss of self- 
respect. They should fear none but God. They should 
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defend their religion and their honour with their lives. 
If they did not have that courage it was far better for 
them to go away. If they had decided to leave East 
Bengal, it was the duty of upper-class Hindus, such 
as the doctors, the lawyers, the merchants to see that 
poor scheduled castes and others went first. They 
themselves should be the last and not the first to leave.^ 
At the same prayer meeting he expressed satisfaction 
at the successful culmination of satyagraha in Mysore 
State, and exhorted his audience not to damage the 
garden of the Birla House, not to pluck even a leaf 
without the previous permission of the gardener in 
return for the courtesy extended by the owner of the 
House in accommodating the audience for the prayer 
meeting on his grounds. At the same meeting was 
discussed the relation which should subsist between the 
public and the State services. Sometimes these post- 
prayer speeches were also utilized in Gandhiji’s reply- 
ing to his correspondents, picking up the more im- 
portant letters which would call for a discussion. 
Religious toleration, the Roman Script, the propriety of 
reciting verses from the Quoran in these meetings, the 
musical powers of Sri Dilip Kumar Roy, the Kashmir 
trouble, the Junagadh episode, Satyagraha in South 
Africa, removal of controls, the function of the 
Charkha, the frequent misuse of the alarm chain in 
Bihar on the railways — all had their place in the 
strange assortment which he served before his audience ; 
they were assembled together in one unit which seemed 
the only bright picture against a dark background. 
He seldom used the mike, but spoke naturally, only 
allowing the A.I.R. people to make their own 
arrangements, but not disturbing the audience. The 
crying of the babies, the hooting of the motor horns, 
the whirr of the aeroplanes were also there, but his 
voice went on, sometimes interrupted by a fit of cough, 

* Post-prayer Speedi, 17th October, 1947. The translation is mine. 
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but always trying to obey the almost self-imposed time- 
limit. 

How the words vibrate through the ages: If you do 
nothing really to serve truth and non-violence, if they 
are not at all reflected in your conduct, then the words 
are meaningless to you ; if you merely mention them in 

that fashion, nothing but harm will come out of it 

There must be harmony between a man’s thought, 
words and action.^ 

I do not believe at all in conversion: let him who 
is a Christian be a better Christian, a Muhammadan 
be a better Muhamnaadan, a Sikh be a better Sikh than 
he had been. Sikhism is a religion of self-control, it 
contains the liberal advice of Sri Granth Saheb, at its 
back is the sadhand of the martyrs — so I am full of 
praise rsflt. The real Sikh must honour them ; every 
body must be steadfast in his own faith, undeterred 
by whatever happens in the world.^ 

When the flames of communal frenzy leaped up and hid 
the fa.ir face of heaven, Mahatmaji warned us again and 
again of the impending catastrophe. Apart from the fear 
that the destruction of the Yadavas, as described in the. 
Mahabharata, might prove a close historical parallel to the 
trend of our mutual relations, he pointed to world condi- 
tions and said: 

The eyes of all men are now on India ; India is the 
hope today of Asia and Africa; no, not merely that; 
today India is the land of hope for all the world. If 
India wants to fulfil that hope then she must put a stop 
to all fratricide. Indians must live together as brothers. 
The first condition for bringing about that happy day 
is a pure heart. Do we not desire to see God?® 

The Hindu-Mussalman relations, so much strained under 
altered conditions, brought forth from him the exclama- 

* Post-prayer Speech, 27th Dec., 1947. 

»Ibid, 25th December, 1947. 

’Ibid, 20th October, 1947. 
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tion: What do I hear on all sides today? Three crores 
and a half of Muhammadans are to be bounded out of 
India? Does it cany any sense? I can by no means tolerate 
it. I do not want to live to witness that climax.^ 

Again: If this poison spreads through all the parts 
of India, then life would be unbearable. It is a matter 
of sorrow for me, a matter of sorrow for Hindustan. 
Let me place it before you.® 

What would such a man have to do with the Himalayas? 
For him the peace that is in the lonely hills had no charm 
of its own ; and to an unfriendly inivitation to him to retire 
to the Himalayas now that India had gained her indepen- 
dence, he smilingly replied — ^why, I shall go to the Hima- 
layas only when I can take all of you with me. For him 
the work was not finished, but a new chapter had opened 
in the history of India for Indians to write as well as they 
might, and the role in which he had been playing — the 
role of an adviser and a friend — ^was not yet over. 

His achievement in the cause of peace will be seen in its 
proper perspective only by future generation: the way in 
which he prevented — he alone by his voice — the further 
disintegration of India, and raised inter-dominion or com- 
munal squabbles on to a humanitarian level. That single 
mighty voice has been silenced in death, but his bequest is 
with us, and we may recall the words uttered about two 
thousand years ago, in a sense which has to be grasped in 
a fresh manner to-day: 

Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your 
heart be troubled, either let it be afraid. 



SOME PIVOTAL PRINCIPLES OF PEACE 

GURDIAL MULLIK 

For centuries, the churches have rung with the choral 
prayer of the people, ‘Grant us peace, O Lord, in our time.’ 
Has their soul’s appeal been answered? Yes and No. If 
human history is read in terms of wars which have been 
fought from time to time, though only over certain limited 
areas of the limitless earth, then it would appear that the 
above prayer has not as yet been heard by the All-Highest. 
But if history is viewed, on the other hand, as it ought to be, 
in the twin context of the whole of humanity and of the 
millenia through which it has lived, then it will have to 
be admitted that the story of mankind is punctuated more 
with periods — ^and long ones, too — of peace than with the 
commas — and they were, fortunately, short ones — of con- 
flict. As Gandhiji rightly says in his Hind Swaraj: 

The fact that there are so many men still alive in 
the world shows that it is based not on the force of 
arms, but on the force of truth or love. . . . Little 
quarrels of millions of families in their daily lives dis- 
appear before the exercise of this force. Hundreds of 
nations live in peace. History does not and cannot take 
note of this fact. History is really a record of every 
interruption of the even working of the force or love 
of the soul. . . . History then is a record of an interrup- 
tion of the course of Nature ; Soul-force, being natural, 
is not noted in history. 

Thus, love or fellow-feeling is a more natural and normal 
condition of human life than the occasional alarums and 
excursions of the war-mongers. Bellicosity, therefore, is 
both unnatural and abnormal. 

What creates, however, periodical breaches in the basis 
and bulwark of society, which is love-force? There is only 
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one answer to this question, however cleverly we may 
camouflage it under the painted and pompous veneer and 
varnish of vaunted plausibility. Greed is the goad which 
drives man, singly or collectively, to disrupt the peaceful 
day-to-day life of the group to which he belongs, as well as 
his own. Hence, Gandhiji and Gurudeva, following the 
trail and teaching of the long line of the illustrious teachers 
of humanity, repeatedly laid in our own time, which has 
been disfigured and darkened by two wars within the space 
of a single generation, stress on the eschewing of the evii of 
acquisition. For, as Socrates says: 

All wars amongst us arise on account of a desire to 
acquire wealth. 

What is, however, the genesis of this greed which degrades 
man, the divine, to the reprehensible level of a rabid dog? 
It is self-will. To quote from Theologia Germanica: 

If there were no self-will, there would be no proprie- 
torship. There is no proprietorship in heaven, and 
that is why contentment, peace, and blessedness are 
there. . . . He who has anything of his own, or desires 
to have anything, is a slave ; and, he who has nothing 
is free and at liberty and is in bondage to no man. 

And so it comes to pass that under the urge and itch of 
acquisition man exchanges his birthright of freedom for 
slavery — slavery with a silvery lining though it may be I — 
with a Pandora’s Box to boot. He could, however, train 
himself in the science and art of subduing ; nay, sublimat- 
ing his self-will to the One Will, that governs the Universe 
in the interests of all. Therefore, it is that he has evolved 
out of his higher self, of which he is conscious, however, 
only in moments of harmony, religion or code of ethics, 
revolving round the central truth of the Upanishads — a 
foundation on which Gurudeva and Gandhiji built, like 
every aspirant after the Eternal, their individual lives: — 

The whole world is enveloped by God, enjoy life by 
living it in the spirit of a trustee {lit. by renouncing it). 
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Indeed, every human being is a born Socialist and only 
if he would be true to himself, self-seeking, and its offspring 
self-will, will both disappear like darkness before ^wn. 
For, his soul, being part of the Oversoul, which embraces 
all, severally as well as jointly, lives only by the faith that it 
knows the alchemy and art of making a brother of ‘the 
other than himself’, the so-called stranger who has been 
only dubbed so by the schismatic and schemastic instincts 
and impulses of his small self, whether individual or en- 
larged as a community. 

In short, there is only one pivotal principle of peace ; 
namely, to let man’s larger and luminous, all-embracing 
and all-loving, self occupy the first place in his vision and 
in his work, and his calculating, and quarrelsome, greedy 
and grasping, self the second. This will imbue him with 
the spirit of contentment and quiet which, in their turn, 
will induce at-one-ment in himself and with all others. The 
spirit of concord is born, verily, in the concord of the Spirit. 

II 

But how to propagate this pivotal principle among the 
people and how to impress on their minds the apparatus 
of its applications? For this purpose, the attack will have 
to be from two sides ; on the young and on the adult. The 
former will have to be furnished, while they are yet in their 
teens and have not become case-hardened and callous and 
cocksure of the finality of their own particular philosophy 
or pattern of life, an ideology which will burn into their 
consciousness the truth of their common humanity with its 
concomitant common quest for harmony and happiness. 
The latter will require, however, a ready-made programme 
of action. Now the young are influenced, for good or for 
ill, mostly by their mothers and their teachers. As it has 
been well said: 

One generation of mothers thinking clearly and intelli- 
gently and with the right ideals could re-make the world. 
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And, 

‘What you would put into the future you must hide in 
the heart of a child.’ 

And, indeed, no better set of fundamental ethical 
principles could be placed by the teachers and the mothers 
before the young than the following, which was adopted 
unanimously at the Second World Youth Congress held at 
New York in August 1938: 

(a) Man’s foremost loyalty is to religion of philo- 

sophical truth which comes before his alle- 
giance to any institution or individual ; 

(b) he requires complete freedom for self-develop- 

ment, for the right to work, for freedom of 
speech, for freedom of association and action ; 

(c) his personality can only be developed in, and 

through, service to the common good ; and 

(d) his ideals must be expressed in action and love, 

in the creation of human solidarity and co- 
operation. 

Next to the mother and the teacher, in the scale of 
salutary influences on the young, and on the old too, is the 
writer. And what should be his contribution to the cause 
of world concord and world co-operation? Let the Inter- 
national Secretary of the P.E.N . — a world-organization of 
poets and playwrights, editors and essayists, and novelists — 
speak: ^ 

The writer should make truth the touchstone of all 
his work, by using his gifts to illumine dark places ; by 
refusing to pander to base separative emotions, by re- 
fraining from expressing ideas that would inflame racial, 
nationsd or personal hatred, and first of all and for all 
time by striving to attain peace within himself. 

But in our modem, money-dominated world, it is the 
economist who very often shapes the points-of-view and 
passions and projects of people. However, he, too, dis- 
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illusioned and disciplined by the tragedy o£ technocracy, has 
been compelled to-day to talk of co-operation, as against 
cut-throat competition, which has created so much hatred 
natured and holocaust in the past. For, this is what 
Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjee said some time ago in the course 
of his address at the Harvard University: 

A universalist system of ethics has to be built up for 
the promotion of an effective unified world government 
on the basis of three fundamental moral forms: 
(a) conservation and proper utilisation of the world’s 
natural resources ; {b) freedom and equality of oppor- 
tunities for the less advanced people ; and (c) free inter- 
national interchange and dissemination of scientific and 
technological research and knowledge. Without these 
principles creating and sustaining a global unity for 
man, the end of this century might see his re-barbari- 
zation or extinction. 

Then there is the man of religion who, though a back- 
number at present in the counsels of the nations, can yet 
be at the head of the pageant of peace. Let him found an 
inter-religious fellowship in his own neighbourhood and see 
that like the Quaker he can cultivate his inherent and in- 
tuitive capacity to see ‘that of God in every man’ and to 
realize in his daily life ‘unity with the whole creation.’ 

In these diverse ways, strong bridges of brotherhood 
will be built between people and people, as distinct from 
governments which not seldom, to keep themselves in 
power, manufacture the dynamite of discord in the dark 
secrecy and behind the black screen of their party-politics. 
And then ev^ry individual will look upon himself as a 
citizen of the world, realizing, in the words of Robert 
Bridges: 

Each race and tribe is as a flower. 

Set in God’s garden with its dower 
Of special instinct, and man’s grace, 

Compact of all, must all embrace, 
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To conclude, the pathway to peace can be built only with 
bricks of ‘creative co-operation’ or with the cement of self- 
giving, of which Nature, it has been truly said, is a sh ining 
example: 

See Nature, everything in existence is giving out 
something, all agencies are giving with one another. 
There is no thought of taking. 

But having eyes and ears, alas! we neither hear this great 
truth, proclaimed hourly by Nature, nor see her endless 
illustrations thereof. Indeed, in every manifestation of her 
varied and wondrous working she teaches man, ‘Grow like 
a flower,’ from within, without. 
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THE COW’S TRUE DEVOTEE 

MIRA BEHN 

Bapu’s love for the cow was as real as his love for humanity 
— ^not false or sentimental, but practical and earnest. 

When Bapu gave me instructions for the preparing of 
his mud hut at Segaon (now Sevagram), the only other 
building in the compound was to be a small cowshed, so 
situated that he could watch the cows while sitting in his 
verandah. 

Whatever a problem might be, domestic, social, political, 
big or small, Bapu had the unique capacity of putting his 
finger on. the spot of diagnosing the trouble, and showing 
the true remedy. This capacity might well be called a 
divipe instinct, for it certainly was derived from Bapu’s con- 
quest of self, which opened up before him the Path of 
Truth. 

With regard to the sufferings of our Mother Cow, even in 
the early Sabarmati days, Bapu had already fixed his atten- 
tion on two fundamental points. These were, the need 
to breed ‘dual-purpose’ cattle (for draught and milk), and 
the need to remove the competition of the buffalo. The 
meaning behind the first point is this: There are three 
types of cattle. in India: (i) Those, the males of which are 
strong and fast draught animals, and the females poor milk 
yielders. {it) Those, the males of which are poor draught 
animals, being slow and heavy, and the females of which 
are copious milk yielders. {Hi) Those, the males of which 
are good draught animals, and the females of which are 
reasonably good yielders of milk. (The Hariana is perhaps 
the best example of this dual-purpose type). If you breed 
the first type it leads to keeping buffalos for milk and neg- 
lect of the cow and her female progeny. If you breed the 
second, it leads to the slaughter of the male, calves, and the 
need to keep another type of cow for producing draught 
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animals. Whereas, if the third type is bred, the farmer gets 
good bullocks and good milk from one and the same animal. 

The meaning behind the second point is that if the 
farmer keeps buffalos the cows are completely neglected in 
their favour. All the best food goes to the baffalos, and the 
cows are kept only because the farmer fiaust have bullocks. 
In fact buffalo keeping leads to a horrible situation. The 
male calf of the buffalo is starved into dying a ‘natural’ 
death, or is sent to the butcher, and the cow and her calf 
(if it happens to be female) are given just enough to keep 
them alive. The ready cash, brought in by the sale of the 
buffalo’s ghee and milk, turns the farmer’s head, and he 
does not see that his own economics are being ruined; that 
he is keeping two animals where one would have served, and 
that, into the bargain, the size and strength of the cow are 
going down generation by generation, with the result that 
one fine day her male calves will no longer have the stre^^gth 
to pull the plough. It should also not be forgotten that 
buffalo’s milk is nutritively unbalanced, is hard to digest, 
and very bad for small children. 

In all matters Bapu kept the toiling millions uppermost 
in his mind, and in this problem of India’s cattle he saw a 
double tragedy — the disastrous deterioration of the cow, 
and the ruin of the farmer’s economics. If the Indian 
peasant is to survive, the Indian cow has to sumve with 
him. They are inseparable. She has to be his Cow of 
Plenty, giving his sweet milk, strong bullocks and rich 
manure, and he has to be her devotee, feeding and tending 
her with loving care as the Mother of Prosperity. 

Whatever Bapu preached he practised, and the small 
cowshed at Segaon was the starting point of a big scheme, 
now centred at Gopuri, Wardha, for the development of 
a local breed (gaolao), then little known, but which is now 
taking its place anomgst the recognized dual-purpose cattle 
of India. At Sabarmati also there had been quite a big cow- 
shed, and the Gir breed was studied for dual purposes. 

The outer world has but little idea of the extent to which 
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Bapu loved and served the cow. The following incident, 
related to me by the friend concerned, which occurred in 
January of last year, shows us vividly the depth of his 
feelings about her. 

During his last fast Bapu happened to get news of a big 
Gowshala where things were going on so badly that the cows 
were actually dying of starvation. He at once called the 
friend responsible for its management and told him to leave 
by the next train and put things right. ‘How can I leave 
Delhi while you are fasting?’ exclaimed the friend, ‘Don’t 
talk like that,’ replied Bapu, ‘but go at once. The cows’ 
lives are more precious than mine.’ 
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GANDHIJI AND PEACE THROUGH EDUCATION 

MARGARET BARR 

In what was probably his last book. The Outlook for Homo 
Sapiens, H. G. Wells made a powerful and reasoned plea 
for the rapid introduction on a world-scale of a type of 
education which should be designed to turn out men and 
women who should be first and foremost citizens of the 
world. Indeed he went further than that, as his book is 
much more than a plea for improved education. It is a 
solemn warning that, unless this is achieved, the outlook 
for Homo Sapiens is bleak indeed. Can anyone look round 
the world of to-day and want to contradict him, or even to 
surest that his forecast was unduly, pessimistic? It would 
certainly appear that civilization is faced with a race be- 
tween education and disaster, and he would be optimistic 
indeed who could honestly contend that education looks 
like winning. 

Mahatma Gandhi did not spend much time in writing 
books. He had even more valuable things to do. But 
there can be little doubt from many of his utterances that 
he was quite as fully aware as Mr. Wells that if the cause 
of world peace, to which his whole life was devoted, was 
to thrive, one of the fi^rst things to Be done was to effect a‘ 
revolution in education. He therefore set about effecting 
such a revolution in his own country, and Basic Education 
(or Nai Talim, as he preferred to call it) is his method. 

‘The objective of Nai Talim is the balanced and harmo- 
nious development of all the faculties — ^physical, intellectual 
and spiritual — of the individual, and the evolution of a new 
social order based on co-operative work’. This is the first 
paragraph of the revised syllabus for the training of Basic 
Teachers, making quite clear that Nai Talim has two parts. 
It aims at all-round development of the individual, as pre- 
sumably all education does, at least in theory. But it also, 
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and equally, aims at the evolution of a new social order. 
Since the time of Plato there have been educational theo- 
rists who have insisted on this aspect of education, but for 
the most part their theories have remained theories, to be 
studied by B.T. students and ignored in practice. Gan- 
dhiji, however, was very much more than a theorist, and 
aided by competent colleagues he worked out in detail a 
method of education designed to fulfil this great objective. 
For with his clear sight and his deep understanding of 
human nature, he knew full well that no political revolution, 
the advent of no new social order however perfect, least of 
all national liberty by itself, could ever achieve very much 
unless a whole generation were educated up to live in and 
organize the new stage. 

Nai Talim, therefore, puts education for citizenship, not 
as a secondary objective, but as part of the main one. For 
every individual is destined jo be a citizen as well as a 
private individual. Therefore any scheme of education 
which truly sets before itself ‘the balanced and harmonious 
development of all the faculties of the individual’ cannot 
lose sight of the fact that every child is a citizen of 
tomorrow, and that therefore it is at least as important to 
make him a competent citizen as to make him a competent 
earner of a living. 

Perhaps it may be felt by some readers at this point 
that this is all very well so far as it goes, but that such 
education is inherently dangerous. To make competent 
citizens for Germany’s totalitarian state was the main 
objective of Hitler’s educational reforms, as it is also of 
Russia’s. That is true, and so long as our conception of 
citizenship is a narrow national one, any training for citi- 
zenship is indeed dangerous. But that is precisely where 
Gandhiji’s conception differs so fundamentally from the 
Gemlah or even the Russian pattern. His aim was not to 
make the world safe for some particular race, class or poli- 
tical party. He was something far bi^er than just a 
national leader, great thou^ he was in that sphere, bigger 
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even than just a liberator of the toiling, voiceless masses, 
supreme though he was in that sphere. He was the true 
internationalist, the Universal Man. Though first and fore- 
most and every inch an Indian, and the liberator of his 
people, his vision went far beyond the bounds of his own 
country and his own race. The vision which dominated his 
life, for which he toiled and suffered, lived and died, was 
the vision of a united world in which all lesser loyalties 
and patriotisms should be subordinated to the greatest of 
all loyalties — loyalty to the One God who has made all, and 
to the human family consisting of all His children. 

We should expect, therefore, that Nai Talim would be 
designed to produce children capable of being competent 
citizens, not of one country only, but of the world. And 
that is exactly what we find. When we turn to the part of 
the syllabus for the training of teachers that is concerned 
with cultural activities we fitjd the following: 

‘A study of Indian History with a background of World 
History with special reference to the social and cultural 
development of man — the History of Man — the History of 
Education. 

‘Reverential study of the different religions of the world 
showing how in essentials they meet in perfect harmony 
— ^The Religion of Man.’ 

‘A Study of Indian Geography with a background of 
World Geography with special reference to Economic 
Geography.’ 

Of all the subjects which are generally badly taught and 
which tend to turn out people with narrow ideas and 
loyalties. History and Religion are probably the two worst 
sufferers. But in Nai Talim there is a new orientation. 
The study of the history of one’s own country is definitely 
set against a background of world history ; the study of 
one’s own Religion puts it in its rightful setting as one of 
the religions of a world whose God has never left Himself 
without a witness in any age and race. 

• In India especially the value of such teaching can hardly 
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be over-estimated. Had it not been for the bitterness 
caused by narrow religious loyalties, India might to-day 
have been a peaceful, united country and Gandhiji stiU 
our living leader. The rivalries, hatred and misunder- 
standings that arise from religious instruction of a narrow, 
sectarian type, especially if touched with fanaticism, are 
more bitter and incurable than those arising from any other 
cause, perhaps because they are inherently unreasonable. 
But whatever the reason, the fact remains, and if children 
can be brought up with an understanding of, and a respect 
for religions other than their own, there is some hope that 
this fertile source of warfare may be abolished. 

Again in Geography also special emphasis is laid on the 
economic aspect and therefore on the fact that the modem 
world is one economic unit and no longer a bundle of self- 
supporting entities, each independent of, or hostile to, the 
rest. 

But it is not only, or even chiefly, through the teaching 
of these and other subjects, that Nai Talim sets out to train 
children for responsible citizenship in a united and demo- 
cratic world. Subject teaching, though important and 
invaluable when well done, plays a secondary role in Nai 
Talim, the primary role being played by the day-to-day-life 
of the child in all its aspects. For instance, understanding 
of the meaning of economic interdependence and the im- 
portance of sharing, instead of each trying to clutch as much 
as possible for himself, is taught from the very bottom of 
the Basic School through the very practical medium of the 
school meal. The food that is allotted is served by one or 
more of the children, elected by their fellows for the pur- 
pote, and must be divided out fairly. There is no question 
o6 giving extra to one's special friends, still less of taking 
extra for oneself. Thus the principle of the equitable dis- 
tribution of such resources as are available, is taught and 
children encouraged from very early years to be generous 
and just. 

Furthermore each Basic School is a miniature sta.te . in 
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itself in which responsibility for the making, altering and 
keeping of all rules rests with the children as well as the 
suff. In this way the every-day life of the community gives 
training in active responsible citizenship. And as this is 
accompanied by regular reading of the newspapers and dis- 
cussion of the major events and personalities in the world 
of to-day, the children can hardly fail to grow up with a 
vivid sense of the oneness of the modern world and of their 
own places as men and women living in it, with a respon- 
sibility for the conservation of all that is great and good 
in the traditions which they inherit and an equal respon- 
sibility for abolishing the bad (no matter how sanctified by 
age and tradition) and for evolving slowly but surely a 
better, juster and more reasonable state of affairs. 

-They learn too through their school assemblies and the 
organization of their own miniature state, that in a demo- 
cracy the way to get changes and improvements is not the 
way of violence and intransigence, but the slow steady way 
of patient thought, experiment, discussion ; the way of 
eloquent, persuasive speech ; above all the way of non- 
violent non-co-operation with wrong and active, unswerving 
loyalty to right, beginning (where all reforms must begin if 
they are to have any power and permanence) with the 
individual himself. Self-government, for Gandhiji, was 
always first of aU the individual’s government of his own 
passions and desires and the formation of his own character. 
Not once but continuously he warned his fellow-countrymen 
that national liberty, the attainment of self-government for 
the nation, would avail them little or nothing unless the 
nation so liberated was made up of self-governing, con- 
trolled individuals. And that is precisely what Nai Talim 
is designed to produce, through the disciplined freedom of 
the school community. 

There is, moreover, yet another aspect of Nai 'Talim 
which contributes to this. Until recent years and the 
advent of such educational pioneers as Madame Montessori, 
it was always taken for granted that some sort of incentive 
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in the form of rewards and prizes must be offered to 
children to make them do their school work — some sort of 
sugar coating for the bitter or tasteless pill of learning. As 
such prizes are inevitably competitive this has meant that 
the formative years of school Jife have been vitiated for 
generation after generation by the competitive spirit which, 
as Mr. Weils points out in the book already referred to, is 
the bane of the modern world and which will destroy civi- 
lization if not brought under control in time. How can 
war ever be driven out of a world whose inhabitants are 
systematically and from early childhood taught to regard 
others as their rivals instead of their brothers and fellow- 
workers? In Nai Talim the only reward for good work is 
the joy and satisfaction of learning something new, master- 
ing a craft, beating one’s own previous record, and being 
promoted to a higher class, where the work is harder and 
more exacting and the responsibilities heavier and more 
searching. ^ 

The outcome of such a system of education, is sufficiently 
widespread is quite incalculable. The difficulty of intro- 
ducing it in a world in which the present adult generation, 
except for a few fortunate individuals, have all been 
brought up in the vicious old ways is too obvious to need 
comment. Gandhi ji, however, like all the greatest sons of 
men, never despaired of human beings. Saturated as he 
himself was in the spirit and teaching of the Gita and the 
Sermon on the Mount, he knew of the possibilities inherent 
in men and women if they could only be led to practise 
the great teachings which they profess. But he knew also, 
none better, how difficult it is to change people in adult 
life and how comparitively easy it is to bring up children 
in better ways. And so he pinned his faith on children and 
a better way of education. Nothing he ever did or initiated 
reveals \iis supreme wisdom and understanding so clearly 
as this courageous attempt to revolutionise education as the 
surest road to peace* 
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RAJKUMARI AMRIT KAUR 

Gandhiji’s contributions to Indian life and thought, indeed 
to world life and thought, have been many and varied. But 
women, in particular Indian w'omen, owe him a special debt 
of gratitude. 

It was but natural that the heart of a man who believed 
so firmly in Truth and Non-violence should go out in 
sympathy and understanding to all those who were 
oppressed or unjustly treated. It hurt him to think that 
woman whom he looked upon as ‘the mother, maker and 
silent leader of man’ should have so lost herself as to have 
become a mere chattel of man. 

Gandhiji was uncompromising in the matter of woman’s 
rights. ‘In my opinion she should labour under no legal 
disability not suffered by man. I should treat daughters 
and sons on a footing of perfect equality.’ Those who tried 
to argue with him on the basis of what the great law-giver 
Manu is supposed to have said that ‘for woman there can be 
no freedom’ or what is contained in some texts in the 
Smritis met with scant attention. Such sayings or texts were 
not sacrosanct to him. They could ‘command no respect 
from men who cherish the liberty of woman as their own 
and who regard her as the mother of the race.’ He up- 
braided those who on behalf of orthodoxy resorted to 
quoting such texts as if they were part of religion. He 
recommended that some authoritative body should ‘revise 
all that passes under the name of scriptures, expurgate all 
tire texts that have no moral value or are contrary to the 
fundamentals of religion and morality and present such 
an edition for the guidance of Hindus’. While a Sanatanist 
Hindu in the highest sense of the term Gandhiji was wise 
and good and big enough to realize that ‘the letter killeth 
but the spirit giveth life.’ He, therefore, had no hesitation 
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in preaching in no uncertain terms, whether through the 
woman in the name of law, tradition and religion. To him 
even the slightest injustice was a form of violence and, there- 
fore, an untruth. As he always maintained, Truth was 
impossible without Non-violence and equally the converse 
was true. 

His indignant protests against enforced widowhood, in 
particular against the crime of child-widows, against the 
curse of child-marriage, against polygamy, against the sin 
of prostitution, against the cruelty of the pardah system, 
indeed against everything that militated against giving to 
with her co-partner in life, man, are there for all to read. 
He held that freedom and liberty to woman could in no 
sense be disruptive of all that was most precious in Indian 
culture and especially in feminine grace and modesty so 
peculiar to India’s womanhood. In his own institutions 
and programme of work he paid equal attention and gave 
equal place to girls and women. There was an air of free- 
dom and self-confidence in the girls and women that lived 
under his care whether at Sabarmati or at Sevagram which 
was a joy to behold and rarely visible in our society else- 
where. Nothing delighted him more than the success of 
women in any sphere of life. If ever he wished to elicit 
the opinions of his coworkers on any matters connected with 
the Asram or any new undertaking he paid equal attention 
and lent equal weight to the views of women workers. 

There is no doubt that of all the factors that have con- 
tributed to the awakening of women in India the most 
potent has been the field of non-violent action which 
Gandhiji offered to women in his battle for India’s political 
freedom. It brought them out in their hundreds from 
sheltered homes to stand the furnace of a fiery trial without 
flinching. They came well through the test and proved 
to the hilt that woman was' capable of leadership and just 
as well able as man to resist evil or aggression. Their 
participation on equal terms with men in the freedom 
struggle gave woman a definite place so far as the salvation 
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of India was concerned and has been responsible for the 
trust reposed in them, on the advice and guidance of 
Gandhiji, by the leaders of the nation in the shape of 
positions of high office which have been entrusted to them. 
In India’s new Constitution sex will not constitute a barrier 
of any kind in any sphere of life. 

But while Gandhiji stood for equal status with man for 
woman he expected much from her too. The pamphlet 
on the Constructive Programme was written by him in the 
train from Sevagram to Bardoli in 1941. I remember so 
well saying to him at the time ‘What a tragedy, isn’t it, that 
the uplift of women has perforce to be one of the items?’ 
With a sigh he replied ‘It is a tragedy just as untouchability 
is a tragedy. But while I have always blamed men for 
considering themselves lords and masters of women instead 
of considering the latter as their friends and coworkers I 
do want to impress on you that your own sex is also greatly 
to blame for your present position.’ The words ‘surrender’ 
or ‘defeat’ did not exist in his vocabulary because he 
believed that moral force was far superior to brute force. 
The Almighty had a wise purpose in all that He planned. 
Woman had been created the physically weaker vessel but 
by reason of that very weakness he held her to be innately 
superior to man in moral strength. ‘Woman is more fitted 
than man to make explorations and take bolder action in 
Ahimsa. For the courage of self-sacrifice woman is any day 
superior to man as I believe man is to woman for the 
courage of the brute.’ He never failed to stress that 
violence was against the fundamental nature of woman. 
But he sorrowed gready that woman had become a slave 
to man simply because she failed to recognize her latent 
strength. ‘Woman is the incarnation of Ahimsa. Ahimsa 
means infinite love which again, means infinite capacity 
for suffering. Who but woman, the mother of man, shows 
this capacity in the largest measure? She shows it as she 
(^rries the infant and feeds it during nine months and 
derives joy in the suffering involved. What can beat the 
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sufferings caused by the pangs of labour? But she forgets 
them in the joy of creation. Who, again, suffers daily so 
that her babe may wax from day to day? Let her transfer 
that love to the whole humanity, let her forget she ever 
was or can be object of man’s lust. And she will occupy 
her proud position by the side of man as his mother, maker 
and silent leader. It is given to her to teach the art of 
peace to the warring world, thirsting for that nectar. She 
can become the leader in Satyagraha which does not require 
the learning that books give but does require the stout 
heart that comes from suffering and faith.’ 

Perhaps nothing distressed Gandhiji more than the faa 
that whenever man resorted to war, whether on a large 
or on a small scale, he invariably became the slave of lust 
and women were his first victims. That violence must 
breed greater violence was as true as the fact that day 
follows night. But what worried him was the thought that 
woman fell an easy prey to man’s brutality. It was his 
firm belief that woman had the power to die before she 
yielded her live body to man. ‘I wish I could be a woman 
i md er such circumstances and try out whether I could 
successfully resist the brute in man’, he once said to me. 
‘I believe it can be done’. In any event he was absolutely 
convinced that the weapons of war were not going to save 
her any more than they could save a nation against superior 
brute force. ‘In my opinion it is degrading both for man 
and woman that woman should be called upon or induced 
to forsake the hearth and shoulder the rifle for the protec- 
tion of that hearth. It is a reversion to barbarity and the 
beginning of the end.’ The women who celebrate his 
Jayanti this year will do well to ponder over these wor(te. 
In a message to the women of Europe in 1932 Gandhiji 
quoted to them the example of Indian women who had 
come out in their thousands to take part in a non-violent 
struggle. That ideal may not be lost sight of by us if we 
are to remain true to him and his cause of world peace. 
‘If only women will forget that they belong to the weaker 
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sex, I have no doubt that they can do infinitely more than 

men against war. ’ ‘If Europe will drink in the 

lesson of non-violence it will do so through its women.’ 

There was much opposition, even from amongst leaders 
of the women’s movements, to Gandhiji’s uncompromising 
attitude towards birth-control through contraceptives. His 
viewpoint was not due to any lack of sympathy on his part 
for the sufiEerings of women because of frequent child-bear- 
ing but because he was essentially their protector and was 
ever pointing to them, in particular, the higher way of life. 
Moral force and the chastity bom of spirituality, were 
woman’s crowning glory. In plain language he believed 
that the only right use of the generative organ is to confine 
it solely to generation and that any other use was its 
abuse. It was man’s, and also woman’s supreme duty to 
stand for self-control as against self-indulgence and that was 
the surest recipe for birth-control. Brahmacharya for 
Gandhiji meant mastery of the Science of Life but he always 
admitted that it was perhaps the hardest thing for both mao 
and woman to attain. 

He told me once that when he gave the cult of khadi 
to India he had in mind the enormous contribution that 
women would make through it to India’s cause. Spinning 
was from time immemorial a special occupation of woman. 
‘The spinning-wheel was ever the widow’s loving com- 
panion’. But more than a mere means of livelihood he 
looked upon spinning as a duty. This duty had not 
lessened because India had attained her political indepen- 
dence. Indeed it had increased. For him political inde- 
pendence meant nothing if it did not bring in its wake 
freedom from poverty, ignorance and disease, freedom from 
internecine strife and, above all, moral regeneration. In all 
these spheres he expected the largest contribution from 
women. ‘The economic and the moral salvation of India 
rests mainly with you,’ he said in his classic message ‘To 
the women of India in 1921’. ‘The future of India lies on 
your knees for you will nurture the future generation. You 
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can bring up the children of India to become simple. God- 
fearing and brave men and women or you can coddle them 
to be weaklings unfit to brave the storms of life.’ And again 
‘to call woman the weaker sex is a libel: it is man’s 
injustice to women. If by strength is meant brute strength 
then, indeed, is woman less brute than man. If by strength 
is meant moral power then woman is immeasurably man’s 
superior. Has she not greater intuition, is she not more 
self-sacrificing, has she not greater powers of endurance, 
has she not greater courage? Without her man could not 
be. If non-violence is the law of our being, the future is 
with women.’ 

There is no doubt from the quotations I have given — and 
I could go on multiplying them — and from the intimate 
association I had the rare privilege of having with Gandhiji 
over many years that no one knew and no one appreciated 
womankind better than he. Because of this appreciation 
he expected greatly from women also. His human voice 
is stilled in death but his teachings and his spirit abide. 
We can only pray that strength from on High may be 
vouchsafed to us so that we may be enabled to fulfil the 
high calling of our sex as Gandhiji understood and 
explained it to us; 



ON EARTH AS IN HEAVEN 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 

Most of us reserve our ideals for a better world. Meta- 
physical concepts are for meditation. We may retire from 
this noisy and hedonistic world to contemplate on higher 
things. It was Gandhiji’s mission to raise the dignity of 
man by getting ‘His Will done on earth as it is in heaven’, 
to give a practical expression to his ideals. 

The ttvo concepts we most associate with Gandhiji are 
Truth and Non-violence. These did not remain abstract 
terms^ in the way he tried to interpret them. He found 
our lives steeped in untruth and violence. His mission 
was to purge our everyday life of these wherever met with. 
He was not content to explain the philosophic implications 
of Truth and Non-violence by learned discourses. 

An Interpretation 

When a drunkard takes his earnings to the toddy shop and 
gets intoxicated it is easy to understand that there is 
violence and dishonesty in his deeds. His wife and children 
have a right to his earnings. He is depriving them of these 
and so there is dishonesty and untruth in it. He loses his 
rational life and so does violence to himself. A devotee of 
Truth and Non-violence, therefore, will work for prohibi- 
tion to realize Truth and Non-violence in the daily life of 
the people. 

It is in this way that everyone of the eighteen items on 
the Constructive Programme has come into existence as an 
expression of his ideals. Thus it is that Gandhiji brings 

his teachings into practice. This is his unique contribu- 
tion. 

Just as the drunkard introduces violence and untruth 
into his everyday life, everyone of us unconsciously becomes - 
a party to a violent and untruthful life. It is not so easy 
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to see the beam in our own eyes as it is to see the mote in 
that of the drunkards. 

We have got so accustomed to our humdrum life that we 
rarely stop to consider the normal consequences of each one 
of our acts. Some even resent that any moral values should 
be applied to economic transactions. One thing that 
distinguishes a man from brute beasts is ability to recognize 
rights and duties to his fellow creatures and understanding 
of spiritual and cultural values. 

The Plane of the Monkey 

A monkey which goes into a fruit garden is only concerned 
with satisfying its own needs. It does not worry about the 
condition and labour that brought about the existence of 
that garden. It acts without any thought being bestowed 
on the antecedents which were necessary to bring into 
existence the supply. In the same way, when a man goes 
to a shop and buys an article without giving any thought 
to all that has gone into the manufacture of that article, 
he acts exactly on the same plane as the monkey. He loses 
his dignity as a rational human being and descends to that 
of the animal. It is the duty of every buyer to examine 
the conditions precedent because he succeeds to these and 
becomes responsible for them. We do recognize this some- 
'times in a limited way. If a child is murdered for its 
necklace and the ornament is offered for sale, most of us 
will decline to buy it purely on the basis of cheapness of 
it. We would hold that one who buys that necklace takes 
it along with the blood guilt of the seller. But this moral 
consideration is often relegated to the obvious incidents 
only and is not projected into every act of the common 
day. 

A Common Act 

It is common knowledge that milk is mostly obtained frorri 
milkmen who neither allow enough for the calf nor even 
provide for their own children. They extract every drop 
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of milk from the cow, sell it away and perhaps give their 
children a little tea which is cheaper. 

Let us examine the moral implications of this transaction, 
both as regards the milkman and his customer. He 
deprives the calf of its right and probably causes it to starve 
and die of malnutrition. In this he is guilty of both 
dishonesty and violence. He deprives his children of their 
due. Again he is both dishonest and violent, and cheats 
them of their rightful food — ^milk — ^and substitutes the 
stimulant — tea. This is the same sin repeated for the third 
time. 

The customer who buys this milk takes over the guilt 
of the milkman, though he may not have performed the 
deed himself. If he buys it without thinking he descends 
to the level of brute beasts, and is in no way different from 
the self<entred monkey. The passing of money between 
the customer and the milkman makes no difference to the 
moral setting of the transaction. 

Shifting of Crops 

Many a poor farmer had been tempted by high prices to 
part with his land on which he had been cultivating food — 
say paddy. The purchaser then grows, may be cocoanut. 
This product is used to extract oil in mills from which 
soap may be manufactured. In such cases, after a few years 
the original farmer goes through the purchase money and 
is reduced to a field labourer. He gets, not his own paddy 
dehusked, but polished rice from the market. Thus he 
suffers from malnutrition, while no doubt the soap manu- 
facturer nets in a good profit. 

In this transaction there is dishonesty in that the short- 
sighted greed of the former is taken advantage of and he is 
induced to part with his land that has been providing him 
with a livelihood. This creates a shortage in the food 
supply of the community when the new crop of cocoanuts 
is used for making soap. This causes violence to the 
community also. 
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The unthinking buyer of soap, therefore, is saddled with 
these grave responsibilities. How many of us can plead 
*not guilty’? 


Working of Mills 

When the rice mills dehusk the paddy and polish the rice, 
they are depriving the people of the nutrition contained in 
the bran, pericarp, the germ, etc. as these are removed in 
the process. This again increases the malnutrition of the 
people and causes diseases and death. It is both dishonest 
and violent. 

Similarly when the vegetable oils are converted into 
vanaspati the mills are depriving the oil of its nutritious 
qualities and introducing into the product elements that 
may be harmful to the consumer. The same is true of 
flour mills and sugar mills as they reduce the nutritive 
values of wheat and cane juice — the original material. Here 
again are simiple examples from everyday life, which increase 
violence and untruth in our lives, to which both the mill- 
owner and the consumer become parties. 

The farmers who supply their produce to such mills also 
are parties as they form an important link in the chain. 


Foreign Trade 

Articles that cross political boundaries are often part of com- 
merce based on war. The Japanese trading rights in China', 
or British markets in India were results of armed conflicts. 
Every one who buys or sells goods which form part of their 
trade becomes a party to the conflict. 

If Burma is held under political bondage for its petroleum 
and We use kerosene oil — 2 l bye-product, we are sharing with 
the rulers of Burma in their aggression. There is violence 
and dishonesty in such, a course. How many of us are 
conscious that the simple act of lighting a kerosene lantern 
makes us party to Imperialism? 
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Conclusion 

If the projections of moral responsibilities land the producer, 
middleman and consumer in common guilt, what is the 
remedy? 

Gandhiji’s spiritual approach to life laid the guilt at 
everybody’s door and showed that they are aU tarred with 
the same brush. None of us can plead ignorance without 
being reduced to the plane of the brute beasts. How then 
shall we face this grave situation plunged in the violence 
and untruth of an economic organization which calls for the 
greatest destruction to be able to function at all? (America 
is budgetting this year eleven billion dollars for its army, 
navy and airforce — ^for its programme of destruction! ) 


Self-sufficiency 

The solution ofiEered by Gandhiji is perfectly simple. Use 
only goods manufectured within the range of your know- 
ledge and by methods easily understood by you. This is 
the meaning of the programme of self-sufficiency through 
the organization of village and cottage industries prescribed 
by Gandhiji to meet the situation. This will not only 
absolve us from participating in the terrific violence and 
untruth that prevails in the present-day society but it will 
also lead the war-stricken world from destruction to the 
fuller realization of all that is noble in man. This offers 
the practical act that should follow our prayer ‘Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven’, and it is Gandhiji’s 
attempt to bring heaven on earth. 



GANDHUI AND DECENTRALIZATION OF POLITICAL 

POWER 

NARAYAN AGARWAL 

After the attainment of political freedom, India was faced 
with the problem of drafting a suitable constitution ; that 
Draft Constitution is now ready and it will be given a final 
shape by the concluding session of the Constituent Assembly 
in October. It must be conceded that the Constitution has 
been drafted by constitutional experts with hard and honest 
labour. They have tried their best to cull the best points 
of different modem constitutions of Britain, United States, 
Switzerland and a few other countries of the West. But the 
fact remains that the Draft Constitution is not Swadeshi ; 
it is not based on the essential indigenous traditions and 
culture. Administrative systems cannot and should not be 
transplanted; they are in the nature of an organic growth 
and must be evolved in conformity with the ‘soul’ of a 
nation. In the words of Sir John Marriott, ‘constitutions 
are not exportable commodities’. The uniqueness of each 
nation must be preserved and developed in all phases of life. 
Virile and natural diversity is life ; dull and imitative uni- 
formity is death. Unfortunately, this view-point has been 
overlooked by the framers of the Indian Constitution. 

India is a very ancient land which has experimented with 
almost all types of imaginable constitutional stmctures 
during the last few thousand years. At a time when Europe 
and the New World had not even come within the pale of 
civilization, India had experimented with monarchy, auto- 
cracy, democracy, republicanism, and even anarchy. In his 
‘Hindu Polity’, K. P. Jayaswal tells us of the Bhaujya, 
Svarajya, Vairajya, Rashtrika and Arajaka constitutions in 
ancient India. India, therefore may be regarded as an old 
laboratory of constitutional development. To manufeicture 
for her a mixture of Western constitutions, which are yet 
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in the melting pot, is an insult to her ancient culture and 
traditions. Let me not be misunderstood. I do not mean 
to suggest that we should be blind to the rich experience 
o£ Western countries. Far from it. But it is high time 
for us to realize that our sense of ‘inferiority complex’ must 
go and that we should now cultivate the habit of looking 
within. 

I had the privilege of placing before the country about 
two years back a ‘Gandhian Constitution for Free India’ in 
consultation with Mahatma Gandhi. It is well-known that 
Gandhiji always stood for decentralization of economic and 
political power on the lines of the ancient Village Commu- 
nities in this country. I, therefore, discussed the details 
of a Constitution for India in accordance with his ideals 
and conceptions. He was very kind enough to go through 
my draft twice and, su^ested several amendments. To the 
final manuscript he wrote a Foreword remarking that the 
merit of my attempt consisted in the fact that I had done 
what for want of time he had failed to do. This Constitu- 
tion was based on the fundamental principles of democracy, 
decentralization of political power and coordination of the 
numerous village republics into Taluka, District, Provincial 
and All India Panchayats. It is very gratifying to note that 
several Provincial Governments have generally accepted 
these principles by enacting suitable legislation in their res- 
pective areas. We must, however, note with regret that the 
Draft Constitution for Free India does not make even a v 
passing reference to the principle of decentralized demo- 
cracy which has been the fundamental basis of Indian polity 
since times immemorial. I had expressed this regret' to 
Gandhiji about a month before his sudden assassination. 
Gandhiji replied in the columns of the ‘Harijan’, observing: 

Principal Agarwal says that there is no mention or 
direction about village panchayats and decentralization 
in the foreshadowed Constitution. It is certainly an 
omision calling for immediate attention if our inde- 
pendence is to reflect the people’s voice. The greater 
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the power of the panchayats, the better for the people. 
(Harijarij Dec. 21, 1947) 

It would be absolutely wrong to think even for a moment 
that Gandhiji’s ideas on decentralization of democracy are 
medieval and that panchayats were the relics of tribalism. 
In the 'Gandhian Constitution’ I have tried to show how 
the ancient Indian ideal of Gram Sabhas is in line with 
the latest modem political thought in the Western coun- 
tries. In the world to-day two types of political organiza- 
tions have been experimented with— dictatorship and 
democracy. Dictatorship has and is bound to fail miser- 
ably because it curses both th# dictator and the dictated: 
it smothers all human initiative and self-respect. As 
Bernard Shaw remarks, 'there is no hope for civilization in 
Government by idolized single individuals.’ ^ The specta- 
cular rise -and fall of Mussolini and Hitler are glowing 
examples of the futility of arrogant dictatorships. The 
Totalitarianism of Soviet Russia is, we must admit, of 
a different type. But it is dictatorship all the same. If 
Russia is to attain lasting peace and prosperity she will 
have to establish what the originators of Communism 
desired a 'classless society’ by making the State 'wither 
away’. This would be impossible of achievement without 
decentralizing political power on the widest scale. 

Democracy is the other alternative. But modem demo- 
cracy as evolved in the West cannot claim to be successful. 
The evils of vast constituencies and electioneering cam- 
paigns are now patent to everybody. Instead of democracy, 
we have what Gandhiji called ‘Mobocracy’. The party 
system of parliamentary administration has been none too 
enviable. Moreover, the capitalist class has been paying 
the ‘pipers’ for calling tunes according to their liking and 
convenience. As Lord Bryce observe^ ‘democracy has no 
more persistent enemy than the money power.’ The enemy 
is formidable because- 'he works secretly by persuasion or 

* Everybody’s PoUtical What’s Whatl , p. 341. 
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by deceit, rather by force and so takes men unawares.’ As 
regards well-organized party caucuses, H. G. Wells 
remarks: ‘Our present electoral method is a mere cari- 
cature of the representative government. It has produced 
upon both sides of the Atlantic, big, stupid and corrupt 
party machines.’ The process of discussions in the Legis- 
latures has become wholly unreal, the result of every 
important debate being almost a foregone conclusion 
dictated by the ruling party. The so-called representative 
Parliaments are, consequently, fast falling into public con- 
tempt as mere ‘talking shops’. 

If democracy is to survive^ therefore, it must go the way 
of decentralization on the model of ancient rural republics 
in India. This does not mean that the old Panchayats 
could be revived exactly in the old form ; that is neither 
possible nor desirable. Necessary changes will have to be 
effected to suit modem conditions. But Gandhiji was of 
the definite view that an ideal constitution whether for 
India or other countries must be based on the organiza- 
tion of well-knit and coordinated Village Communities 
with their positive and direct democracy, non-violent 
cottage economy and human contacts. ‘If men’s faith in 
social action is to be revivified,’ writes Prof. Joad, ‘the State 
must be cut up and its functions distributed. He 
continues: ‘It must be made possible for the individual to 
belong to a variety of small bodies possessing executive 
powers, dealing both with production and with local 
administration, as a member of which he can once again 
feel that he counts politically, that his will matters and 

that his work is really done for society It would 

seem, then, that the machinery of Government must be 
reduced in scale ; it must be made manageable by being 
made local, so that, in seeing the concrete results of their 
political labours before them, men can be brought to realise 
that where self-government is a fact, society is malleable to, 
their wills because society is themselves.’ Another well- 
known political thinker. Prof. Cole observes: 
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Democracy is hostile to centralisation, for it is a 
spirit which wants freedom to manifest itself imme- 
diately and on the spot, wherever the need for the 
expression of a collective will arises. . . . To canalise 
it so as to make it flow into a single central channel, 
is to destroy its spontaneity, and to make it unreal. 

According to Prof. Huxley, 'the political road to a better 
society is the road of decentralization and responsible self- 
government. Centralization of power results in curtail- 
ment of individual liberties eind a progressive regimentation 
of the masses in countries hitherto enjoying a democratic 
form of government. Modem sociology also upholds the 
principle that ‘man is happiest when living in small com- 
munities.’ If we neglect this ‘human factor’ and do not 
create small homogeneous groups, points out Roy Glenday, 
all grandiose schemes for constructing a new world order 
are destined to founder. Prof. Adams, after analysing the 
shortcomings of modern democracies wants us ‘to go to the 
root of the trouble and pursue a bold policy of devolution, 
of decentralization.’ Prof. Harold Laski also favours 
decentralization because ‘centralization makes for unifor- 
mity ; it lacks the genius of time and place.’ Lewis Mum- 
ford, the renowned American Sociologist, recommends the 
building up ‘of small balanced communities in the open 
country.’ Thus Mahatma Gandhi was indeed, in very good 
company in his forceful plea for decentralized democracy in 
the form of village panchayats. Of these ancient village 
republics. Sir Charles Metcalfe wrote in his minute of 1830 : 

The village communities are little republics, having 
nearly everything they can want within themselves, and 
almost independent of any foreign relations. They 
seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after 
dynasty tumbles down ; revolution succeeds revolution ; 

but the village communities remain the 

same. . . . This union of the village communities, 
each one forming a separate little state in itself, has, 
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I conceive, contributed more than any other cause to 
the preservation of the peoples of India, through aU the 
revolutions and changes which they have suttered, and 
is in a high degree conducive to their happiness, and 
to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and 
independence. I wdsh, therefore, that the village con- 
stitutions may never be disturbed and I dread every- 
thing that has a tendency to break them up. 

But Fate willed it otherwise. The inordinate and 
unscrupulous greed of the East India Company caused 
gradual disintegration of these Gram Sabhas, The deli- 
berate introduction of the Ryotwari System as against the 
Village Tenure System dealt a death blow to the corporate 
life of the village communities. The centralization of all 
executive and judicial powers in the hands of the District 
Magistrate deprived the village functionaries of their age- 
long powers and prestige. 

Though not without drawbacks, the Indian village re- 
publics were remarkable experiments in genuine demo- 
cracy and local self-government. The modern development 
of centralized control without sufficient local and corporate 
life has made politics barren and mechanical. There is 
also endless conflict between the interests of the individual 
and the State. But the ancient rural panchayats were suc- 
c^ful in integrating these conflicting interests and made 
socio-political life human and real. They were free from 
most of the evils from which modem democracies suffer. 
Since ‘money economy’ was almost non-existent, the scope 
for bribery and corruption was next to nothing. Absence 
of organized and aggressive capitalism saved democracy from 
being ‘pocketed’. In the small communities, elections were 
unanimous and spontaneous ; those village elders who 
commanded, universal respect were elected without wasting 
a single pie on ‘electioneering’. Due to widest decentra- 
lization of political power, there was no chance of ‘conges- 
tion’ in parliamentary and legislative work in these village 
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assemblies. Indian democracy was, thus, direct, decentra- 
lized, virile, positive and real. 

There is a fear that revival of the old type of decentra- 
lized democracy at present would give rise to endless 
factions and petty rivalries in village life. But we should 
not forget that the gram panchayats were in existence in 
this country even fifty years ago in working order. If they 
have been destroyed during the last four or five decades, 
they could again be revivified, say within fifteen years. 
During these fifteen years, we must draw up a systematic 
plan for transferring political power to these rural republics 
in graded instalments. But our policy must be definite 
and not halting. If the ideal picture before us is clear, ten 
or fifteen years of transitional period in the life of an 
ancient nation like India do not matter. And, then, why 
should we express distrust among the masses? Swaraj is 
meant for them and we must trust their capacity to govern 
themselves. Trust begets trust. Even if they misgovern 
themselves, how can we withhold power from them? Did 
not the British Government advance the same argument 
against granting independence to us? Good government is, 
indeed, no substitute for self-government. 

Will the nation respect Mahatma Gandhiji’s plea for 
decentralization of political power among the numerous 
village communities? The wish of the Father of the Nation 
who was also the Architect of our Freedom, must be 
respected 1 



A NOTE ON GANDHI 

ALDOUS HUXLEY 

Gandhiji’s body was borne to the pyre on a weapons carrier. 
There were tanks and armoured cars in the funeral proces- 
sion, and detachments of soldiers and police. Circling 
overhead were fighter planes of the Indian Air Force. All 
these instruments of violent coercion were paraded in 
honour of the apostle of non-violence and soul-force. It was 
an inevitable irony; for, by definition, a nation is a 
sovereign community possessing the means to make war on 
other sovereign communities. Consequently a national 
tribute to any individual — even if that individual be a 
Gandhi — ^must always and necessarily take the form of a 
display of military and coercive might. 

Nearly forty years ago, in his Hind Swaraj, Gandhi asked 
his compatriots what they meant by such phrases as ‘Self- 
Government’ and ‘Home Rule’. Did they merely want 
a social organization of the kind then prevailing, but in 
the hands, not of English, but of Indian politicians and 
administrators? If so, their wish was merely to get rid 
of the tiger, while carefully preserving for themselves its 
tigerish nature. Or were they prepared to mean by 
‘swaraj’ what Gandhi himself meant by it — the realization 
of the higher potentialities of Indian civilization by persons 
who had learnt to govern themselves individually and to 
undertake collective action in the spirit and by the methods 
of satyagraha? 

In a world organized for war it was hard, it was all but 
impossible for India to choose any other course than that 
of becoming a nation like other nations. The men and 
women who had led the non-violent struggle against the 
foreign oppressor suddenly found themselves in control of 
a sovereign state equipped with the instruments of violent 
coercion. The ex-prisoners and ex-pacifists were trans- 
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fcrmed overnight, whether they liked it or not, into jailers 
and generals. 

The historical precedents offer little ground for opti- 
mism. When the Spanish colonies achieved their liberty 
as independent nations, what happened? Their new rulers 
raised armies and went to war with one another. In 
Europe Mazzini preached a nationalism that was idealistic 
and humanitarian. But when the victims of oppression 
won their freedom, they soon became aggressors and impe- 
rialists on their own account. It could scarcely have been 
otherwise. For the frame of reference within which one 
does one’s thinking determines the nature of the conclu- 
sions, theoretical and ‘practical, at which one arrives. 
Starting from Euclidean postulates one cannot fail to reach 
the conclusion that the angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles. And starting from nationalistic postu- 
lates one cannot fail to arrive at armaments, war and in- 
creasing centralization of political and economic power. 

Basic patterns of thought and feeling cannot be quickly 
changed. It will probably be a long time before the 
nationalistic frame of reference is replaced by a set of terms, 
in which men can do their politick thinking non-nationa- 
listically. But meanwhile technology advances with un- 
diminished rapidity. It would normally take two genera- 
tions, perhaps even two centuries, to overcome the mental 
inertia created by the ingrained habit of thinking nationa- 
listically. Thanks to the application of scientific discoveries 
to the arts of war, we have only about two years in which 
to perform this herculean task. That it actually will be 
accomplished in so short a time seems, to say the least, 
exceedingly improbable. 

Gandhi found himself involved in a struggle for national 
independence ; but he always hoped to be able to transform 
it, first, by the substitution of satyagraha for violence and, 
second, by the application to social and economic life of 
the principles of decentralization. Upto the present his 
hopes have not been realized. The new nation resembles 
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Other nations inasmuch as it is equipped with the instru- 
ments of violent coercion. Moreover the plans for its eco- 
nomic development aim at the creation of a highly indus- 
trialized state, complete with great factories under capi- 
talistic or governmental control, increasing centralization 
of power, a rising standard of living and also no doubt (as 
in all other highly industrialized states,) a rising incidence 
of neuroses and incapacitating psycho-somatic disorders. 
Gandhi succeeded in ridding his country of the alien tiger; 
but he failed in his attempts to modify the essentially 
tigerish nature of nationalism as such. Must we therefore 
despair? I think not. The pressure of fact is painful and, 
we may hope, finally irresistible. Sooner or later it will 
be realized that this dreamer had his feet firmly planted on 
the ground, that this idealist was the most practical of men. 
For Gandhi’s social and -economic ideas are based upon a 
realistic appraisal of man’s nature and the nature of his 
position in the universe. He knew, on the one hand, that 
the cumulative triumphs of advancing organization and 
progressive technology cannot alter the basic fact that man 
is an animal of no great size and, in most cases, of very 
modest abilities. And, on the other hand, he knew that 
these physical and intellectual limitations are compatible 
with a practically infinite capacity for spiritual progress. 
The mistake of most of Gandhi’s contemporaries was to 
suppose that technology and organization could turn the 
petty human animal into a superhuman being and could 
provide a substitute for the inWties of a spiritual realiza- 
tion, whose very existence it had become orthodox to deny. 

For this amphibious being on the border-line between 
the animal and the spiritual, what sort of social, political 
and economic arrangements are the most appropriate? To 
this question Gandhi gave a simple and eminently sensible 
answer. Men, he said, should do their actual living and 
working in communities of a size commensurate with their 
bodily and mental stature, communities small enough to 
permit of genuine self-government and the assumption of 
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personal responsibilities, federated into large units in such 
a way that the temptation to abuse great power should not 
arise. The larger a democracy grows, the less real becomes 
the rule of the people and the smaller is the say of indivi- 
duals and localized groups in deciding their own destinies. 
Moreover love and affection are essentially personal rela- 
tionships. Consequently it is only in small groups that 
Charity, in the Pauline sense of the word, can manifest 
itself. Needless to say, the smallness of the group in no 
way guarantees the emergence of Charity between its mem- 
bers ; but it does at least create the possibility of Charity. 
In a large, undifferentiated group the possibility does not 
even exist, for the simple reason that most of its members 
caimot, in the nature of things, have personal relations with 
one another. . 'He that loveth not knoweth not God ; for 
God is love.' Charity is at once the means and the end of 
spirituality. A social organization so contrived that, over a 
large field of human activity, it makes the manifestation of 
Charity impossible, is obviously a bad organization. 

Decentralization in economics must go hand in hand with 
decentralization in politics. Individuals, families and small 
co-operative groups should own the land and instruments 
necessary for their own subsistence and for supplying a local 
market. Among these necessary instrum&ts of production 
Gandhi wished to include only hand tools. Other decen- 
tralists — ^and I for one would agree with them — can see no 
objection to power-driven machinery provided it be on a 
scale commensurate with individuals and small co-operative 
groups. The making of these power-driven machines, would, 
of course, require to be carried out in large, highly specia- 
lised factories. To provide individuals and small groups 
with the mechanical means of creating abundance, perhaps 
one-third of all production would have to be carried out in 
such factories. This does not seem too high a price to pay 
for combining decentralization with mechanical efficiency. 
Too much mechanical efficiency is the enemy of liberty 
because it leads to regimentation and the loss of sponta- 
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neity. Too little efficiency is also the enemy of liberty, 
because it results in chronic poverty and anarchy. Between 
the two extremes there is a happy mean, a point at which 
we can enioy the most important advantages of modern 
technology at a social and psychological price which is not 
excessive. 

It is interesting to recall that, if the great apostle of Wes- 
tern democracy had had his way, America would now be a 
federation, not merely of forty-eight states, but of many 
thousands of self-governing wards. To the end of a long 
life Jefferson tried to persuade his compatriots to decen- 
tralize their government to the limit. ‘As Cato concluded 
every speech with the words, Carthago delenda est, so do I 
every opinion with the injunction, ‘Divide the countries 
into wards’. His aim, in the words of Professor John 
Dewey, ‘was to make the wards ‘little republics, with a 
warden at the head of each, for all those concerns which 
being under their eye, they could better manage than the 
larger republics of the country or State ... .In short they 
were to exercise directly, with respect to their own affairs, 
all the functions of government, civil and military. In 
addition, when any important wider matter came up for 
decision, all wards would be called into meeting on the 
same day, so th^ the collective sense of the whole people 
would be produced. The plan was not adopted. But it 
was an essential part of Jefferson’s political philosophy.’ 
And it was an essential part of his political philosophy, 
because that philosophy, like Gandhi’s philosophy, was 
essentially ethical and religious. In his view, all human 
beings are bom equal, inasmuch as all are the children of 
God. Being the children of God, they have certain rights 
and certain responsibilities — frights and responsibilities 
which can be exercised most effectively within an hierarchy 
of self-governing republics, rising from the ward through 
the State to the Federation. 

‘Other days,’ writes Professor Dewey, ‘bring other words 
and other opinions behind the words that are used. The 
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terms in which Jefferson expressed his belief in the moral 
criterion for judging all political arrangenents and his 
belief that republican institutions are the only ones that 
are legitimate are not now current. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether defense of democracy against the attacks to 
which it is subjected does not depend upon taking once 
more the position Jefferson took about its moral basis and 
purpose, even though we have to find another set of words 
in which to formulate the moral ideal served by demo- 
cracy. A renewal of faith in common human nature, in 
its potentialities in general and in its power in particular 
to respond to reason and truth, is a surer bulwark against 
totalitarianism than is demonstration of material success or 
devout worship of special legal and J)olitical forms.’ 

Gandhi, like Jefferson, thought of politics in moral and 
religious terms. That is why his proposed solution bears so 
close a resemblance to those proposed by the great Ame- 
rican. That he went further than Jefferson — ^for example, 
in recommending economic as well as political decentrali- 
zation and in advocating the use of satyagraha in place of 
the ward’s ‘elementary exercises of militia’ — ^is due to the 
fact that his ethics was more radical and his religion more 
profoundly realistic than Jefferson’s. Jefferson’s plan was 
not adopted; nor was Gandhi’s. So much the worse for 
us and our descendants. 
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FINLAND AND NON-VIOLENCE 

HORACE ALEXANDER 

One of the countries in which a nation-wide campaign of 
non-violent resistance to oppression has been at the begin- 
ning of this century is too little known. Perhaps it should 
be classified, in Gandhian language, as ‘non-violence of 
the weak’, but the story of the struggle suggests that ‘non- 
violence of the weak’ may lead at least some participants 
to become convinced believers in the principle of non- 
violence; through practising non-violence the weak may 
become strong. 

In what follows I am indebted to Deryck Sevin, who has 
recently written an interesting paper on this subject. Un- 
fortunately it is too long to publish in full, but in places 
I quote him word for word. 

For five hundred years Finland was part of the Swedish 
Empire, and during that time the people of Finland had 
the same political rights as Swedes. Then, following a 
series of wars between Russia and Sweden, Russia annexed 
Finland at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Finland, however, retained her autonomy throughout the 
nineteenth century, and her political and social progress 
was remarkable. 

It was in 1898 that a new Governor-General was ap- 
pointed, with instructions to Russify the country. When 
he issued an Edict annulling Finland’s free constitution, 
no less than half a million people (nearly a quarter of the 
total population) signed an appeal to tire Tsar, which was 
taken to St. Petersburg by a delegation of five hundred. 
The Tsar refused to receive them. Thus, the resistance 
began. 

When Russian laws were introduced, superseding Finnish 
law, the judges refused to enforce the law, and many were 
removed from their posts. Pilots of ships were obliged to 
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use the Russian language, but they refused; so Russians 
were brought in to replace the Finnish pilots, but the 
Russians did not know the river channels, and many Rus- 
sian ships were wrecked. The Russian language was made 
compulsory in all schools, but the children, encouraged by 
parents and teachers, refused to learn it. 

In 1901, compulsory military service was decreed for 
Finland. Nearly aU the young men refused to serve, and 
many fled away into the forests or even went into exile and 
emigrated to America. The resistance to military service 
was so successful that, after three years, the Russian Gov- 
ernment abandoned it, and levied a small military tax 
instead. 

In 1903 the Governor-General was given full dictatorial 
powers. He dismissed and exiled without trial all officials 
who opposed the measures of Russification. Judges and 
other leading men were sent to Siberia or thrown into 
Russian prisons. Some leading Finns went into exile and 
wrote articles in the foreign press about Russian oppression. 
This led to widespread hostility towards Russia, and the 
Government found difl&culty in raising foreign loans. 

The Russian authorities then had to resort to the clever 
tactic of employing ‘agents provocateurs’. In Finland, as 
in other countries, the oppressing Government found it 
much easier to suppress a movement that resorted to out- 
breaks of violence than one that remained strictly non- 
violent. Down to 1917, when the Revolution occurred in 
Russia, the spirit of Finnish resistance was never wholly 
broken or crushed, but the ruthless repression that followed 
acts of violence instigated by agents provocateurs seems to 
have had a demoralising effect. The unity of the resistance 
was broken. Finland was broken into different parties, the 
seeds were sown of the terrible civil strife that followed a 
few years later. 

After the assassination of the Russian tyrant. Bobrikov, in 
1904, the two wings of the resistance movement, violent 
and non-violent, becomes more and more alienated from 
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one another. The assassination, says Deryck Sevin, ‘did 
not harm the oppressors as much as it did the resistance 
movement Under these circumstances, passive resis- 

tance was bound to fail, because, for a complete success of 
non-violent resistance, complete solidarity is required, and, 
secondly, it is essential that it be not conveyed in a spirit 
of hatred.’ 

During these years, however, an important new feature 
was the founding of the Finnish Peace Society. It is not 
violent resistance, and the need to work out a philosophy 
that would justify such action, or how far it was a reaction 
to Tolstoyan and other teachings that were spreading all 
over Europe in the early years of this century. Probably 
it was chiefly under the latter, not the former, influence. 
From the year 1903 onwards, individual Finns, influenced 
by Tolstoy, refused military service not only on political 
but on fundamentally religious and moral grounds ; whilst 
the Peace Society was founded in 1907. For the next six 
years the Society carried on active propaganda against all 
war and fighting, but in 1913 it was suppressed by the 
Russian Governor-General ‘who feared more the moral 
force of the pacifists than he did the activists’. 

Although the independence of Finland was recognized 
in January 1918 by the new Government in Russia, the 
history of the thirty years that have since elapsed is a 
history of disappointment and frustration, which makes a 
sad contrast to the progressive history of Finland in the 
nineteenth century. 

For the first few months, Finland was torn by civil war 
between whites and reds ; in April, 1918, German forces 
landed in South-West Finland, and with their assistance 
the whites were soon victorious, and the reds were crushed. 
‘When the war was over, there were 90,900 Red prisoners 
starving in concentration camps. About 15,000 of these 
were executed, and 12,000 died of malnutrition or ill- 
treatment ; the others were released after some time, but 
this brothers’ war left terrible marks in the hearts of the 
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Finnish people. It left a heritage of hatred among widows 
and some 20,000 orphans which was worse than the blood- 
shed and sufEerings in themselves.’ 

For the next twenty years Finland was perhaps more 
bitterly anti-Russian than any other country in Europe. 
Hatred of Russia was taught in the schools; social policy 
was reactionary in many respects and the army looked to 
Germany for supjxjrt against the hated enemy to the East. 
In 1937 the left parties won at the elections, but it was too 
late to change the whole character of Finnish foreign policy. 

Since 1939 Finland has fought in three wars, twice 
against Russia and then, in order to redeem her character 
in the eyes of the victorious Allies, against Germany. 
These wars have meant the loss of at least ten per cent of 
her young manhood, loss of large pieces of territory, terrible 
economic dislocation, the devastation of the northern pro- 
vince of Lapland, a heavy burden of reparation payments 
imposed by Russia, and other losses and burdens grievous 
to be bom. 

But the spirit of Finland lives, and there are signs that 
some at least of her people have taken to heart the lesson 
^ of these terrible suJfferings. The history of Finland reminds 
one of the history of Palestine thousands of years ago. The 
Bible land of Palestine was set between the great powers 
of Assyria and Egypt, and worldly wise Kings and states- 
men of Palestine sought to ally themselves with one or other 
of these great powers, in order to receive protection from 
the aggression of the other. Their policy, in fact, was 
dictated by fear. Then came the great prophets, Isaiah, 
Micah, Amos and the rest, and said: Tut not your trust in 
alliances or in armed might, but trust in the living God’, 
or, in other words, ‘live righteously, destroy injustice in 
your midst, live courageously, and God will give you all the 
protection that you need’. 

Just before I visited Finland last summer (1948) a Swe- 
dish friend said to me: ‘The Finns have lived beside their 
fear so long that they have overcome iff They know quite 
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well that they live at the mercy'of Russia. Neither a con- 
quered Germany nor a far away America can save them. 
They must find their salvation within themselves. And so 
they are turning to the living God ; or in modem language, 
they are trying to build up a new national life on foun^- 
tions of righteousness and justice. Some that I met are 
hard at work trying to bring about what they call ‘the 
Christian Revolution’: social justice and well-being for all, 
but without violence or hatred even against the former 
oppressors. ' 

Deryck Sevin explains that the purpose of his paper has 
been ‘to show how a small nation successfully defied a 
world power as long as it put its trust in the righteousness 
of its cause and used non-violent means in the defence of 
right, and how the spirit of violence and trust in the power- 
ful German war-machine led to enormous disaster for the 
Finnish people when it was led by ambitious politicians 
into a war of conquest.’ 

In his conclusion, Deryck Sevin writes: ‘I do not believe 
in non-violence because religious leaders have proclaimed 
it, but I do believe that they have proclaimed it because it 

is divine truth Pacifism must not be a dead theory 

about abolition of war. It is a feith which has to influence 
the way of life of its adherents. The evils of our national 
and international life are the results of our inner spiritual 
defects, wherefore every real peace movement must start 
in our own hearts . . . .God can only use those who are 
fiilied with faith in man, hope for a new and better world, 
and love toward everything created as his tools in promot- 
ing his plans for the future of mankind’. 

The Jews of old rejected the warnings of their prophets, 
and put their trust in policies based on fear and prudence 
and worldly wisdom. But to-day the truths proclaimed by 
those prophets still ring out across the centuries, whilst the 
might of Assyria and Babylon, of Egypt and Rome, are 
buried in the dust. Will the nations of to-day follow the 
courageous lead of their modem prophets, of Tolstoy and 
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Gandhi, or shall we in our turn prefer the counsels of 
worldly wisdom, which sooner or later end in ruin and 
destruction? 
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WORLD GOVERNMENT 

ARTHUR MOORE 

World government can come about in two ways, and be 
of two forms. 

The first way is by conquest, and in such an event the 
form would probably be a unitary Government. 

The second way would be by agreement between 
sovereign states to delegate some of their sovereign powers 
to a world state, the Government of which would thereafter 
derive its mandates from the sovereign will of the people 
of the world. The form in such an event would be a 
federal Government. 

The first way has been the dream of conquerors through- 
out the ages. Alexander, Julius Caesar, Genghis Khan, 
Timurlane, Napoleon, Hitler have all dreamt this dream. 
None achieved the reality, though several became the domi- 
nating figures in the known world. None left a kingdom 
or empire which was not rent with war or divided up im- 
mediately after the conqueror’s death. The last two 
would-be conquerors, Napoleon and Hitler, met defeat ; one 
died a prisoner, the other by his own hand. 

Religion as well as military glory has inspired dreams of 
world conquest, the aim being to set up a theocracy. Some 
such idea underlay the Cthristian Crusades which covered 
a period of two hundred years and led kings to ‘take the 
Cross', The Crusades had their opposite number in the 
Khilafat and the Arab-Turkish combination which overran 
Northern Africa and Spain, entered France and Italy, and 
later conquered Eastern Europe, and carried Islam to the 
gates of Vienna. 

The idea of world government by conquest is not dead, 
but the military glory phase and the theocratic phase seem 
to be yielding place to an ‘ideological’ phase. Many now 
advocate and work for a world dictatorship and claim that 
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on economic grounds it is a necessity. They hold that by 
no other means can the money power of capital be broken 
and the wage earners be delivered from economic slavery. 
Political freedoms, such as free speech, free thought, and 
a free Press they consider of secondary importance to eco- 
nomic freedom, and they deride these supposed political 
freedoms under the capitalist system as illusory, on the 
ground that in the last resort the money power controls the 
Press and corrupts the electors and the elected. In so far 
as freedom is genuine, for example adult suffrage and free 
primary education, the workers, having become conscious 
of their power when united, have wrested it from the money 
powers ; therefore — ^so say the ideological conquistadores — 
force is justified. But the ideological phase of the move- 
ment for world government is not national. In so far as 
it is orthodox it predicates class war, and demands violent 
revolutions and civil wars rather than international wars. 
It has some kinship with the theocratic phase, but differs 
in that religious fanaticism did not look to find world-wide 
support. It visualised a world conquered for Cross or Cres- 
cent by believer nations overrunning unbelieving peoples. 

Of recent years a new movement has sprung up and is 
already world-wide. It favours the second way; — ^an agree- 
ment between sovereign states to delegate some of their 
sovereign powers to a world federal state. A federal Gov- 
ernment literally means a Government based on a treaty, 
(Latin foedus), and it derives its initial authority from a 
series of treaties between sovereign states, by which they 
agree to vest a portion of their sovereign rights in a new 
governmental organ representing them all. 

The rapid growth of the new movement is due to the 
total nature of modem war, which abolishes the distinction 
between soldiers and civilians, makes all liable to compul- 
sory service and exposes them to comparable risks. Also, 
instead of involving merely the lives of a comparatively 
few professional soldiers it causes the destruction of civi- 
lian property and wealth on a ruinous scale. The civilian 
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world was formerly roughly divided into those who tolerated 
soldiers in peace time and cheered them in war time and 
those who regarded them as brutal and licentious people 
who had not even the brains to make fortunes out of war 
as civilians did, and were too stupid to see that they were 
being used as cannon fodder. All alike are to-day horrified 
at the inhumanity and unreason of the kind of war the 
bombing aeroplane has made possible. 

The success of federations in removing the possibility 
of war between states that once eyed each other with conti- 
nual jealousy and suspicion, and had to maintain armies 
in readiness to fight each other, and employ spies and secret 
agents to check up on each other’s plans, could not escape 
the notice of thoughtful men. The United States of 
America produced peace between a group of ill-assorted and 
unfriendly states, and its success has attracted so many 
adhesions from Spanish, French, and Mexican territories as 
well as from new states that the original thirteen are now 
multiplied by four. Canada and Australia have followed 
the same path, and in Europe in the nineteenth century the 
German Empire by federal process established a great area 
of internal peace and prosperity where there had previously 
been recurring wars. But as federal states grew in size wars 
in which they were involved became more total and 
terrible, and the war of 1914-1918 forced the world to 
consider how to end war. The principle of sovereignty 
still ruled so strongly that a World Government was not 
thought of. Instead there emerged the impotent League of 
Nations. When this became an obvious failure, confronted 
with the aggressive policies in turn of Japan, Fascist Italy 
and Nazi Germany, the road to World War II lay open. 
The causes were already visible, namely the powerful arma- 
ments at the disposal of separate hostile nations and the 
absence of an over-riding federal authority with a force 
incomparably superior to the forces allowed to member 
states, and in sole command of the air. 

A personal digression, to illustrate the growth of the 
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federal idea, may be permitted. Between the two wars Lord 
Davies founded the New Commonwealth, a propagandist 
society the object of which was the creation of an inter- 
national air force to be the arm of the League of Nations. 
This appealed to me, as in 1919 before my demobilisation 
and while the peace treaties and the Covenant of the League 
of Nations were still under discussion at Versailles I had, 
under the anonymous cloak of ‘A Military Pilot' contri- 
buted to Mr. Leonard Woolfs monthly *The International 
Review' an article urging that all national air forces should 
be forbidden by the League and that it should have the 
only combatant air arm, a truly international force charged 
with the high mission of keeping the world's peace. 
Though an advocate of federation in the British Common- 
wealth, I had got no further than armed League of Nations 
in my thinking till the summer of 1938, when I spent some 
months of leave from India in France and England. It 
has long been clear to me that Britain's policy of appeasing 
Hitler and Mussolini encouraged those aggressors, and 
would produce a war by bringing their aggression to a 
•point at which the British people would veto all attempts 
at further appeasement. In the columns of the Statesman, 
of which I was the editor, I had felt it. my duty to criticise 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of Spatting the tiger’. During my 
leave the Munich crisis arose, and I was present as an 
onlooker at all the crisis debates in the House of Commons. 
In the debate after his meeting with Hitler at Godesberg 
I saw the message handed to the Prime Minister while he 
was speaking, whereupon he joyfully announced that the 
Fuhrer proposed anotiier meeting and that he would .be 
going to Munich. I saw the crowds that greeted him when 
he returned announcing that he had brought back ‘Peace' ; 
and I was present at the final debate. 

No public event before or since has ever made me so 
acutely miserable and ashamed. The unrestrained rejoic- 
ings and Saturday night celebrations of ^peace* that followed 
completed my unhappiness. For days I roained the London 
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streets lost in the contemplation of the horror or inevitable 
war, for I knew that the people, though now misled, would 
not permit the further shame of repudiating the new obli- 
gations to defend Poland, Hungary, and Rumania which 
Britain, with no visible means of fulfilling them, had now 
imposed upon herself. 

That Hitler and Mussolini would ultimately be defeated 
I never doubted ; but how were we to get the necessary 
strength, how to overcome weakness through Indian unrest 
and the German sympathies of the dissident Dutch in 
Africa? And how were we to get permanent peace at the 
end of all? Those who so lightmindedly were celebrating 
peace with Germany and Italy now would be sure to swing 
to the opposite extreme in war. They would be the loudest 
in their execration of Germans and Italians ; they would 
want vengeance rather than a just peace and might repeat 
the follies the Allies had committed in their treatment of 
the Weimar republic. 

These thoughts beset me hard, and after many days an 
answer suddenly came as though it were a voice speaking 
to me. It brought no relief, for the certainty of a coming 
terrible war remained, but it spoke of the end of war 
through the building up of federations, and the merging 
of these in some ultimate world federation which would 
keep the world’s peace. At the same time it spoke of the 
solution of the struggle between capitalism and socialism 
by the methods of consumer cooperation, which by its own 
natural and irresistible growth must inevitably outdistance 
any other economic system. 

Three weeks after ‘Munich’, on October 20, 1938 I 
grasped a pen and wrote down the words ‘Federate or 
Perish! ’ as though I were an automaton. This was the 
heading to a letter which I sent the same day to a London 
paper, to the leading provincial papers and to papers in 
Indian provincial capital cities. The London editor 
courteously replied that he realized the importance of the 
subject but that he felt that its treatment was too far 
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advanced for public opinion. The Manchester Guardian, 
Yorkshire Post, and the other provincial papers gave the 
letter great prominence and published it under the double 
column heading ‘Federate or Perish’, and a week later aU 
the Indian papers gave it under the same heading. I 
followed it up in many leading articles in the ensuing 
years, and also addressed numerous meetings. It was soon 
evident that the idea appealed strongly to the Indian mind. 
Congress leaders began to refer to it in their speeches and 
to explain that though they claimed complete independence 
of Britain they would be willing to enter a world federa- 
tion. I discussed the idea with Mahatma Gandhi who 
said that to him it was entirely novel, but he accepted it at 
once as the true ideal. In 1942 World Government 
appeared in the election manifesto of the Congress, and in 
the 1946 elections this was repeated. 

Meanwhile the same ferment was working in the mind 
of an American journalist. In November 19S8, i.e. soon 
after ‘Munich’, I addressed the Indian Institute of Inter- 
national aflEairs on the subject and the Institute circulated 
the address abroad in pamphlet form. At Chatham House, 
the London headquarters, Lionel Curtis, who had long had 
the vision of a worldwide Civitas Dei, read it, and as he was 
then in touch with Clarence Streit, who was writing a book 
{Union Now) designed to bring the' idea of an Atlantic 
Union into practical politics, he sent on to me the proofs of 
Streit’s book as soon as they reached him. The result was 
that when Union Now appeared early in the following year 
I was in a position to bring it prominently to the notice of 
the Indian public on the date of publication. Union Now 
had a remarkable influence on American and British public 
opinion. But for it, it is possible that Mr. Churchill's 
famous offer of common citizenship to France would not 
have been made, and to-day Streit’s idea of an Atlantic 
Union is being vigorously revived. In Canada Mr. Saint 
Laurent advocates it strongly. In 1941 Streit followed up 
his first boc^ with Union Now-with Britain, and I had 
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the pleasure of carrying the proofs of the American edition 
across the Adantic to his London publisher. 

Union Now produced a British Society, ‘Federal Union’, 
which has become a powerful organization, and its mem- 
bership, which includes a large number of M.P.s grows 
continually. The book’s influence has also been visible in 
the creation of many societies in America, France, Belgium, 
Holland, the Scandinavian countries and Italy. To federa- 
lists the need for a federation of societies working for the 
same objects soon became obvious, and an international 
conference with this end in view was held at Luxembourg 
in October 1946. From India Lieutenant (now Brigadier) 
Mangat Rai and I attended, and did our best tO' remind an 
assemblage obsessed with fear of a fresh devastation of 
Europe of the existence of Asia. Two combinations 
resulted from the conference, one for the promotion of a 
world federation the other for a European union ; both 
have now a common permanent secretariat at 10, Rue 
Diday, Geneva. A conference was held at Montreux in 
1947, and this year’s meeting has just taken place in 
Luxembourg. Its special importance was that it discussed 
a practical plan put forward by a group of British M.P.s 
for holding in every country a nation-wide ballot in 1950 
to elect representatives to World Constituent Assembly, on 
a basis of one representative for every million inhabitants. 
The Assembly would aim at producing a federal constitu- 
tion by 1952 for ratifaction by the Parliaments of the world. 
In Britain more than seventy M.P.s are associated with 
this proposal and distinguished figures such as Lord 
Beveridge and Sir John Boyd-Ofr are already electioneering 
as candidates for the Constituent Assembly. Groups are 
actively at work in the U.S.A, France, Germany, Scandi- 
navia, and Switzerland. From America Mr. Edward Clark 
this year undertook a world tour to spread the idea. During 
his visit to India he had a meeting with Pandit Nehru who 
wrote him, for publication, a letter cordially supporting 
the cause of world federation, without commitment to 
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the particular scheme. In view however of the represen- 
tation on a population basis and the support the scheme is 
receiving elsewhere it is of the utmost importance that 
Indian Parliamentary delegates should be present at inter- 
national meetings. If India is to be represented by 300 
delegates to a Constituent Assembly in 1950, clearly a vast 
amount of work will have to be done first, and intensive 
organization and large funds will be required. It is un- 
fortunate that owing to internal events and a series of 
mishaps it proved impossible to organize a Parliamentary 
group and a propagandist society in time to send a dele- 
gation to the Luxembourg Conference. Seth Dalmia 
attended it in a personal capacity. He has hitherto ad- 
vocated a purely unitary type of Government, though how 
national Governments of peoples differing in race, language, 
and religion are to be induced to give way to what would 
in effect be a dictatorship he has not made clear. It is 
possible that the Luxembourg experience may have con- 
verted him to federalism. 

It is a paradoxical situation that although the Govern- 
ment of India, and in particular her Prime Minister, have 
made clearer and more emphatic declarations than any 
other Government in the world on the importance of world 
federation and although politically minded India is more 
attuned to the idea than the European public, India remains 
still without a proper organization to carry on popular 
propaganda and to ensure that India’s voice shall be heard 
at every formative stage in international discussions. 

Mr. B. Shiva Rao, 4 Hardinge Avenue, New Delhi, will 
act as convener to the Parliamentary Group which it is now 
hoped to form. Provincial Parliamentary Groups are also a 
necessity if India is to be ready to play her part by 1950. 
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G. STEPHENS SPINKS 
I 

There is a sense in which politics and morality are one. 
But they achieve this identity in action, not in definition, 
and only then in the lives of certain outstanding individuals. 
In the abstract, politics is the science of government; 
morality is concerned with the distinction between right 
and wrong (ignoring for the purpose of this article questions 
as to the ultimate sanctions involved within this distinction). 
For the Western world our thought about morals and poli- 
tics has been moulded by two far-reaching influences, the 
philosophy of Plato and that part of the N'ew Testament 
which is called The Sermon on the Mount.’ But these are 
not just literary influences. The influence of these two 
quite dissimilar literary texts arises not so much from the 
profundity of their thought as from their strong personal 
aspects. In the West our respect for Plato is heightened by 
the memory of the life and death of his master, Soaates. In 
the same way we read the Sermon on the Mount with the 
life and death of Jesus in our minds. And herein we per- 
ceive a fundamental truth about politics and morality. 
They become one only in his life of a living person. By 
definition they are not one; but in the life of a single 
consecrated being they establish an overwhelmingly power- 
ful unity. 

Morality is of two kinds (however many other classifi- 
cations the moral philosophers may care to make.) First, 
there is the morality of custom, habit and established law — 
the morality of the mass of people living together in one 
time and place. It is a morality dictated by the mim ’ rmmn 
requirements of social intercourse. Without some such 
regulation, imposed and accepted, society would not be 
possible. But this is largely a neutral morality. It tends 
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always to be static, to be opposed to any development of 
the moral sense that might disturb the established order of 
long accepted custom. The second kind of morality is pro- 
gressive — ^and this is the only kind of morality that is really 
moral. The truly moral life is a continuous attempt not 
only to be better than has been done before, but also to 
enlarge the area of action over which the distinction between 
Right and Wrong applies. The morality of custom (with- 
out which no society could be maintained) is the morality 
which attempts to maintain, but not surpass, the standards 
reached in the common life of a society. Innovation, 
departure, development have no place in the morality of 
custom. Yet, such is the paradox of the moral life, unless 
custom is challenged, custom itself becomes tyranny, denying 
even the virtues it exists to maintain, and ceasing to be 
moral even in a neutral sense. Progressive morality calls, 
therefore, for the innovator, the prophet and the saint. 
And the main field in which the moral innovator can work, 
is the field of social relationships — ^in a word, politics. 
Morality to be progressive must work in a political context 
because politics now invades every part of our Ufe. 

In this short article written in honour of Mahatma 
Gandhi, I am not, therefore, called upon to decide how 
much there was of the political opportunist and how much 
there was of the saint in the life of the Mahatma. That 
is a question which in the West has been discussed at great 
length and not without some intensity of feeling. But as 
soon as one looks at Gandhi as the innovator, the man whose 
morality was progressive, we can see the truth of the state- 
ment that morality and politics are identical only in the life 
of a living person. I doubt very much whether Gandhi in 
his own life ever made any absolute distinction between 
politics and morality. His struggle for the one involved an 
unceasing attempt to better the conditions of living for 
millions of men and women; his struggle for the other 
involved the heightening of the distinction between Right 
and Wrong those upon whom the lives of these same 
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millions depended. And — paradoxical as it must appear in 
a civilization where more and more the physical well-being 
of the individual depends upon the efficient interference 
of the State — the only way the State can be made to perform 
its functions of providing the conditions of moral living 
for the millions under its care, is for it to receive the 
repeated challenge of the morally progressive individual. 

Mahatma Gandhi represented the challenge of a supreme- 
ly progressive moral person to the whole structure of an 
industrialized society. Such a challenge is not unique. But 
when it exists in a personality having the strength and 
complete self-abnegation of the Mahatma, then the course 
of history in changed ; and changed in the only way that 
change is morally justified, for the better. 

The moral progress of the world depends upon there 
arising ever so often-, a number of men who will change 
the self-sufficiency of custom hardening into political 
tyranny, into the progressive morality of an awakened social 
conscience. This can be done only by the saint. A saint — 
whatever ecclesiastical definitions may exist to the contrary 
is a consecrated personality whose morality is of such a kind 
that it opposes to the morality of custom the vision of a 
better order of society. And because his vision appears to 
be so far ahead of the morality of existing social custom, 
the morality of the saint always appears to be impracticable 
to his contemporaries. Here in the West, the question has 
often been asked since the war came to an end in the East 
with the surrender of Japan, ‘What would have happened 
to the peoples of India, if Mr. Gandhi had been allowed to 
have his saintly way of non-resistance to the Japanese 
invader’? There is noi answer to that question because it is 
purely hypothetical. The morality of empires, whether 
American, British, Russian or Japanese, is never the 
morality of saints ; if it were there would be no empires 
and no saints, for society would then have attained to that 
level of moral perfection where every man would be an 
empire and a saint at one and the same time. 
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Those who control the political fortunes of a countr)' are 
never able to be completely moral. Political life is a con- 
flict between the highest known moral law and the demands 
of expediency. And this conflict between morality and 
expediency is at the root of our social and political crisis. 
It is a conflict, endemic in all forms of society, whether of 
the East or of the "West, bettveen those who feel that the end 
justifies the means, and those who feel that the means pro- 
foundly influences and can sometimes nullify the desired 
end. To-day the w'hole of political controversy is a debate 
between those who believe man to be a cog in an impersonal 
process (whether economic, historical or dialectical) and 
those who believe that man is an end in himself. 

The moral saint is committed to the belief that man is 
to be treated as an end in himself, whether he is an Indian 
working in South Africa, a Jew in a Ghetto, a negro in 
America, an unemployed worker in a capitalist system, or 
a dissenting intellectual in a communist state. To those 
who use the methods of expediency (and most of us do) the 
‘political’ programmes of moral saints are never practicable. 
For most of us the spinning wheel of Mahatma Gandhi 
was a symbol, not a solution. But there are times when 
symbols, whether they are spinning wheels, or hammers and 
sickles, are more powerful than the best equipped means 
of industrial production. 

Symbols when they are employed by moral saints become 
weapons of more than physical potency. This potency 
arises from the appeal which a good man makes to men who 
are not good, but in whom there exists (the doctrine of the 
perfectibility of all men) a deep-seated desire to be good, 
the urge which all men possess in some degree to be saints. 
If there were no such desire we could never explain the 
power of saints all the way down the ages to attract to them- 
selves lesser men who, without the saint, would never 
on their own initiative have attempted to reach to some 
higher level of the spiritual life. For whatever else politics 
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exist to do, their highest function is to make living condi- 
tions such that ordinary men and women find it possible to 
become moral personalities. Saints, of course, do not wait 
for some such easing of the social condition ; they wrest 
their sainthood out of the intractable stuff of social inertia 
and opposition. We shall never understand the place of 
the great moral saints in history if we do not face the fact 
that they make the opposition of their time the condition 
of their success. Desiring that the poor and oppressed 
millions should share in the abundant things of the earth, 
be freed from the limitations of social injustice and every 
form of slavery, ancient or modem, they themselves have 
worked to make such things possible by adopting what is 
perhaps the most extraordinary of all techniques. Desir- 
ing that all men should share in the good things of life, 
they have themselves carried their plan to triumph by a 
singular personal disregard of the material things of life. 
The great saints of the East and of the West, have been the 
men who turned their world upside down by treating the 
treasure houses of their time as of no more value than a 
dunghill. 

They are the men who have influenced the politics of 
their time for good by the irresistible technique of repudiat- 
ing the values which all lesser men have held dear — ^money, 
security, fame and admiration. By so doing they have 
rendered all those who opposed them importent to harm 
them. Persecution, prison and death cannot conquer the 
saint whose only weapon is renunciation and an unshake- 
able adherence to the Good. Against that the gates of hell 
cannot prevail. 


Ill 

The contribution of Mr. Gandhi is very difficult to assess 
in terms of actual political results. The question of Indian 
labour in South Africa is still unanswered. The division 
of ail India into two dominions — a. division taken in direct 
opposition to the Mahatma’s own wishes and the violence 
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which increasingly distinguishes the re-awakening nationa- 
lism of the Far East make it difficult to assess in short-term 
results the effect of the identification of morality and poli- 
tics in the Mahatma’s life. But there is another aspect of 
this matter, one which is perhaps, more important than the 
actual political results visible at the moment. It is this. A 
saint is a person who gathers up in himself, incarnates as it 
w’ere in a single life, the inarticulate wishes, the unexpress- 
ed, unformulated longings of millions of depressed men and 
women, no single one of whom on his own responsibility 
would have been brave enough, clear enough in thought, 
or consistent enough in action to have brought his sense of 
moral frustration to the point of public protest. 

There is a sense in which the saint (the moral saint as , 
distinct from the isolated contemplative saint) becomes the 
medium, the only medium sufficiently disinterested to speak 
for millions without becoming either a demagogue or a 
dictator. For all these millions the moral saint becomes 
the indispensable condition of the positive moral progress 
of large masses of mankind. Without him they would have 
dared nothing. With him they are able to attempt the 
practice of that moral self-restraint, that non-resistance 
against which even the technique of modem war is halted. 
In his own life the saint puts on the morality which all men 
would practise, but which in fact, without a living example, 
the ordinary sensual man never or rarely does put on. 

In a sense Mr. Gandhi was the vicarious conscience of 
earth's dumb, depressed millions. A vote more clearly 
heard in the political arenas of the world than the most 
amplified of all the political radio-networks. If ever a 
generation received a speaking testimony of the power of 
the moral life upon the political affairs of mankind, our 
generation had it in Mr. Gandhi. 

IV 

It is natural that his fellow countrymen should think 
first of his moral influence upon their own political affairs. 
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But Mr. Gandhi’s influence is of incalculable importance 
for the Western world as well. 

Although it is not strictly accurate to say that the life of 
the Western world is more and more taking on the form of 
a confused struggle between the moral values of historical 
Christianity and the impersonal values of dialectical mate- 
rialism ; yet in so fer as our struggle is between those who 
believe that the individual has an inherent value as an 
individual, and those who believe he has value only in pro- 
portion as he is an efiicient member of a super-state, that 
description may stand. What is being challenged in the 
West is not the merits or demerits of private enterprise or 
of political democracy, but the place of the individual in 
society. 

It is on this point that Mr. Gandhi as a moral personality 
stands as a judge over against the moral confusions of the 
West. Over against the capitalist immersed in the cares of 
production and profit, he stands as a reminder of something 
which the West has forgotten because of many vain repeti- 
tions — that the life is more than the meat, and the body 
than raiment. 

Against the dialectical materialist, Mr. Gandhi stands as 
a vivid contemporary example of the part that the indivi- 
dual can play in the advancement of mankind. Indeed it 
is strange that dialectical materialists should ever have 
denied it. Their philosophy may cause them to place the 
main emphasis upon the economic factor as a determinant 
in social history, but the astonishing thing about such a 
philosophy is that it was evolved by a man who had no eco- 
nomic advantages whatever, a man who had to borrow from 
friends whom he neither repaid nor thanked — Karl Marx. 

Karl Marx buried in a crowded London cemeterj', with 
a tombstone so inconspicuous as to be lost amid the glossy 
polished splendours of more elaborate marble monuments, 
now exercises a potent influence upon at least one third 
of the world’s population. Mahatma Gandhi writing no 
world-shaking book, being responsible for no Revolution, 
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reminds both East and West that their spiritual basis is 
something of which the Western world needs an urgent 
reminder. It has forgotten that the song which the mother 
of Jesus sang when she knew she was with child, ‘He hath 
put down the mighty from their seat, and hath exalted 
the humble and meek ; he hath filled the hungry with 
good things and the rich he hath sent empty away’ is more 
revolutionary than the Red Flag. The basis of Christianity 
is more communistic than the philosophy of Marx or Lenin, 
because it holds to the sacredness of every living soul as an 
individual (whatever differences there may be between its 
belief and its practices). 

It is not an accident of history that Mr. Gandhi was as 
familiar with the New Testament as he was with the Gita 
or the Mahabharata. Christianity may become more real 
in the West because of the cumulative effect of the 
Mahatma’s teaching upon British politics. The exaggerated 
respect for riches which has corroded institutional religion 
in the West may be purged by the example of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Voluntary poverty for an ideal end is the only 
effective weapon with which to combat the materialistic 
philosophies of capitalism and collectivism. 

So the real struck in the world is not, as so many think, 
between communism and capitalism — ^it is between pro- 
gressive morality and moral expediency in political life. 
Future historians will have to decide who after all was the 
most potent, Roosevelt buried in the garden of his own 
home, Lenin enshrined in a glass coffin in Moscow’s Red 
Square, or the ashes of the Mahatma now being carried by 
the sacred rivers of India into the oceans of the whole 
world. 
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0 HEART of mine, awake in this holy place of pilgrimage, 
In this land of India, oh the shore of vast humanity. 

Here do I stand with my arms outstretched to salute 

man divine, 

And sing his praise in many a gladsome paean. 

These hills that are rapt in deep meditation, 

These hills that clasp their rosaries of rivers, — 

Here will you find earth that is ever saaed. 

In this land of India, on the shore of vast humanity. 


We know not whence, and at whose call, these myriad 

streams of men 

Have come rushing forth impetuously, to lose themselves 

in this sea. 

Aryan and non-Aryan, Dravidian and Chinese, 

Scythian, Hun, Pathan and Moghul, all, all have merged 

into the body. 

Now the West has opened her doors, and they are all 

bringing their offerings, 

They will give and take, unite and be united, they will 

not turn away. 

In this land of India, on the shore of vast humanity. 


Come Aryan, non-Aryan, Hindu, Mussulman, come. 

Come ye Parsees, O Christians, come ye one and all. 

Come Brahmins, let your hearts be hallowed by holding 

at men by the hand. 

Come all ye who are shunned and isolated, wipe out 

all dishonour. 
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Come to the crowning of the Mother, fill the sacred bowl 
With water that is sanctified by the touch of all 
In this land of India, on the shore of vast humanity. 


— Rabindranath Tagore 



GANDHIJi AND THE INDIAN REVOLUTION 

HUMAYUN KABIR 

Perhaps never before in history did an inhabitant of a 
dependent country achieve such position and prestige in 
the contemporary world as Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. 
He was honoured not only as a great statesman and political 
leader but as a leader of thought with a new message for 
mankind. The principles of Christianity provide the basis 
of modern European civilization. Yet westerners them- 
selves admit that these principles were more faithfully 
followed by this half-naked Fakir of the East than by any 
individual of the Western world. 

East and West, however, unite in recognizing in 
Gandhiji one of the strongest characters of the modem age. 
Even those who sought to defy or repudiate him could 
deny the power of his person^ity. What then was the 
secret of his strength? There are among his admirers some 
who think that his power and influence were derived from 
spiritual and super-normal sources which defy analysis. 
This, however, is hardly any answer. For whatever its 
origin, his power operated on the plane of material facts 
and natural events. Nor is this surprising, for even super- 
human power requires for its manifestation a human back- 
ground and field of activity. The strength of Gandhiji 
must, therefore, be understood in human terms. 

Gandhiji’s revolutionary significance lay in his attempt 
to release the energies contained in the endurance of the 
Indian people. This he sought to do by his complete iden- 
tification with the average Indiah. It was from his strong 
sense of unity with the surving, naked and ignorant masses 
of India that he derived his own power. And by his identi- 
fication with them he sought to transfer some of that power 
to the masses themselves. The contrast between the energy 
he displayed and their passivity is at first baflfiing, but this 
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contrast itself gives a due to the understanding of his power 
and his influence. 

He was, however, not content to change the texture of 
the Indian mind alone ; he felt he had a message for the 
entire world. Though he may not have succeeded in trans- 
forming the universe, he has everywhere stirred the mind 
of man. Complete success in such endeavours is perhaps, 
from the nature of the case, unattainable. The achieve- 
ment of Indian freedom and its repercussions throughout 
the world prove that his endeavours have not been with- 
out avail. 

Before launching the struggle for liberation, Gandhiji 
had to forge a weapon of proved temper. This was a diffi- 
cult task on account of the loss of spiritual unity from 
which the Indian people suffered. The impact of the West 
had sundered their unity so that Indians found themselves 
a people of divided consciousness. The classes and the 
masses had drifted from one another till they had hardly 
any point of contact. Gandhiji set to restore the points of 
contact and re-establish unity. This marked his greatest 
political effort and made him a revolutionary leader of the 
first importance. 

Gandhiji was bom at a time when the magnificence of 
British power had dazzled the Indian intellect. It in- 
fluenced even the feelings and the will of the people. The 
memories of the struggle of 1857 had not yet faded out of 
public consciousness. Its effects were however dissipated 
as different communities reached differently to it. The 
Indian Muslims were divided, inactive, and full of bitter- 
ness. Among the Hindus, feelings were divided. Some 
felt bitter; but for others there was no sense of defeat or 
frustration. Smaller communities like the Parsis or the 
Sikhs felt they had a share in the British victory of 1857. 
The political leadership of the British was accepted almost 
as an axiom not only in India but outside. It was the heyr 
day of British glory and pax britanica ruled the world. 

The modem era of scientific advance had begun. It 
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opened to man a new world of immense possibilities. On 
the material plane, it led to an unprecedented develop- 
ment in technology. On the intellectual plane, it gave rise 
to nineteenth century rationalism. On the political plane, 
its finest manifestation was liberal democracy in the 
Nation State. There seemed no barrier to human pro- 
gress, and it seemed that with spread of education, 
all human ills would be resolved. It was an era of expan- 
sion, buoyancy and feith in reason. 

The prospect of endless progress inspired Indian intel- 
lectuals as well. They derived their inspiration from 
Britain and shared the British faith in science and demo- 
cracy. European influence transcended the intellectual 
plane and affected the world of their emotions. Even 
Indian aspirations for freer and fuller life acquired a Euro- 
pean tone. British jco-operation and help were regarded 
as necessary elements in any endeavour for liberty. 

The Indian intellectuals were so dazzled by European 
civilization that they attempted to transplant wholesale the 
culture of Europe to Indian soil. They hardly thought in 
terms of synthesis, for synthesis implies mutual give and 
take. To the Anglophil, there was little that India could 
give. For them, India’s function was only to receive. The 
vast masses of Indians did not, however, feel that way. They 
had an instinctive sense of the value of their culture and 
resisted attempts at disrupting it. The Anglophil, there- 
fore, sought to create an Indo-Anglian culture without the 
co-operation of the Indian people themselves. Such 
attempts at achieving a new culture had no roots in the 
life of the people. It was therefore not at all surprising 
that the fonns and conventions of Indo-Anglian society 
soon became objects of ridicule. 

That he diverted the energy and direction of Indian 
politics from Europe to India was Gandhiji’s greatest 
achievement. Instead of attempting an Erstaz Europe, he 
sought to build up a genuine India. There were distin- 
guished Indians- who had worked for the people even before 
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he appeared on the scene. They, however, served from a 
pedastal of superiority and stooped only to conquer. This 
feeling of superiority prevented them from identifying 
themselves with the masses. In consequence, before the 
advent of Gandhiji, political activities and movements in 
India centred mainly round the middle and upper classes. 
The dumb, inert and inactive Indian people hardly under- 
stood them and did little to respond to their appeal. At 
best, they were silent spectators: at worst, sullen opponents 
of what they regarded as interference with the beneficent 
activities of the administration. 

The restoration of spiritual community between the 
classes and the masses was Gandhiji’s first objective, but it 
was not an easy task. The first step towards its achieve- 
ment had to be the realization of a common life. Gandhiji’s 
first demand on Indian political workers proved the genius 
of the man. He declared that they must in mode of con- 
duct and life, speech and thought, habit and clothing, food 
and habitation identify themselves with the starving, naked 
and illiterate masses of Indian humanity. He adopted the 
language of the people for all political transactions. His 
mode of life was hardly distinguishable from that of the 
Indian peasant. 

The response of the masses was unprecedented and 
almost unbelievable. They hailed Gandhiji as their own 
leader and representative — a leader who spoke their lan- 
guage, wore their clothes, ate their food. The alien im- 
perialist sought to ridicule him as a half-naked Fakir. Such 
ridicule was only evidence of the obtuseness and stupidity 
of those who indulged in it. The scoffer did not realize 
that what he regarded as a cause for ridicule was in feet 
the secret of Gandhiji’s hold over the Indian people. 

This, however, is not the only evidence of Gandhiji’s 
genius. He sought to transform India’s weakness itself into 
a source of strength by transmuting the inertia and inaction 
of the Indian character. Before his advent, the constitution 
of the Indian masses was such that there was hardly any 
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possibility of an active and energetic revolution in India. 
Gandhiji did not quarrel with facts. He sought to use 
them for his own purposes. He accepted the fatalism and 
passivity of the Indian people but found for them a new 
political function. Instead of an aggressive and militant 
struggle, he built up a movement of non-co-operation in 
which passivity and endurance were turned into sources of 
strength and energy. 

The attempts to re-integrate the social and political out- 
look of India was only one phase of the Gandhian experi- 
ment with truth. His more fundamental urge was to evolve 
a new conception of Society and the State. He sought to 
reconcile the traditions of the Indian people with the re- 
quirements of the modern age, and find in this reconcilia- 
tion a solution of the ills of the modem world. His claim to 
leadership in thought is based on this outline of a new philo- 
sophy of life and action. Traditional modes of Western 
thought had led to a dead end, but his experiments seemed 
to suggest a way out of the prevailing political and social 
impasse. 

The cause of Europe’s malaise was her inability to profit 
by her own experience. The eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries taught men that political freedom often conceals 
economic slavery of the worst type. Political democracy 
permitted the employment of children under twelve in hard 
labour for sixteen continuous hours. Not only permitted, 
but defended such exploitation on the plea of freedom of 
contract and the right of the individual to sell his labour 
as he liked. Lawyers, politicians, doctors and even bishops 
came forward to justify it on legal, political, medical and 
religious grounds. Such iniquity could not continue in- 
definitely, and early in the nineteenth century the demand 
arose for a limitation on the freedom of contract. That the 
smte must assure the individual not only the forms of poli- 
tical liberty but the content of economic freedom became 
the new battle-cry. 

The contention that only a .state and a society which 
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guarantee freedom from want and fear can claim the 
allegiance of man was accepted by everyone in theory. The 
unanimity disappeared when men thought in terms of ways 
and means to realize that end. The liberal rationalist saw 
the possibility of progress in the improvement of existing 
modes of production and the general extension of educa- 
tion and the franchise. The socialist repudiated the indi\d- 
dual’s right to profit at the cost of the community and 
sought the millenium by a gradual transformation of pre- 
valent social forms through the extension of the power of 
the state. The revolutionary anarchist found the promise 
of a netv heaven in his ideal of abolition of the state. 

All these modes of thought left their mark on Gandhiji’s 
mental make-up. Their conflict and discrepancy' provoked 
him to attempt his own synthesis. His philosophy of life 
evolved as a result of his attempt to reconcile these conflict- 
ing claims against the background of Indian history and 
tradition. This integration of western cross-currents into 
an Indian background explains the revolutionary possi- 
bilities in Gandhtiji’s social and political thought. 

The experience of the modem world proves that total 
rejection of industrial and machine civilization is altogether 
impossible. The application of science to the satisfaction 
of our needs is helping us to overcome climatic and physical 
disabilities. Applied Sciences may at first serve only a 
few in society but invariably its application is extended. 
Ultimately it can and often does benefit every single indivi- 
dual of the world. Machine is therefore a coihmon servant. 
Only its misuse can lead to private benefit at the cost of 
the community. Use of machine leads to increase of 
common wealth and its abuse to concentration of wealth 
in single hands. This, however, is not the fault of the 
machine but of the men who abuse it and degrade men. 
Gandhiji’s repugnance to the machine was not a repudia- 
tion of the machine as such but only a protest against such 
debasement of humanity. 

A little reflection makes this clear. The spinning wheel 
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and the oil press are also machines. No doubt, they are 
small and worked through human or animal power, but 
this does not change their character as machinery. There 
is, however, reason for Gandhiji’s suspicion of large-scale 
machinery. When the machine is worked by human power, 
it is directly under human control. Even the possibility 
of its abuse is strictly limited. With large-scale machinery 
it is different. Man himself tends to become a cog in the 
machine. In any case, it develops an impersonal character 
in which the human may easily be overlooked. The pro- 
cess tends to become more important than the produce or 
even the producer. Slowly the machine dehumanises man. 

It was this danger inherent in large-scale industrializa- 
tion that led Gandhiji to conceive of the autonomous and 
self-contained village as the unit of society. As fer as pos- 
sible, every village must regulate its own economic and 
political life. In such small units, the human relationship 
between individuals would be strong. It could never be 
replaced by merely mechanical and impersonal relation- 
ships. In village communities, there would be scope for 
individual freedom. There would, however, be no risk of 
its degeneration into licence or anarchy. The absolute dic- 
tatorship of the state and the absolute anarchy of stateless- 
ness are both attended with many risks. In the small 
village community, men could avoid both these dangers 
and carry liberal democracy to its logical conclusion. 

A new type of civilization must avoid the defects inherent 
in rural economy and the pitfalls revealed in the working 
of modern civilization. The petty jealousies and wasteful- 
ness of village life as well as the soulless aridity and form- 
lessness of urban society must be overcome if the individual 
is to achieve the full measure of his personality. The 
village is personal and intimate to the point of interference 
with one’s private life. The city is impersonal and in- 
different to the point of callousness. The defects of both 
must be avoided if the future civilization of the world is 
to permit the free growth of the individual in free society. 

m 
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The evolution of a new culture in which the best elements 
of the past and the present will be fused demands keenness 
of the mind, catholicity of heart and resilience of spirit. 

In the past, expansion in the scale of production inevitably 
provoked an expansion in the size of cities. Man’s limited 
power required aggregation in large jiumbers to make an 
increase in the standard of life possible. Higher standards 
depended upon more commodities and more commodities 
upon larger units of production. To-day, with the substitu- 
tion of electricity for steam as the main source of energy, all 
this has changed. Where electricity is the motive power, the 
concentration of multitudes in industrial town and slums is 
no longer inevitable. Electricity makes the distribution of 
industry over a large area possible. It offers a possibility 
of restoring conditions analogous to those which obtained 
in the days of rural crafts. It promises to combine the 
finest elements in the rural and the civic cultures of the past. 
Rich human relations can now be combined with increase 
in the riches of the world. Deep emotional vitality side 
by side with conditions of plenty for everybody can release 
human energies for new creative ventures. A dim aware- 
ness of this possibility was a factor behind Gandhiji’s 
insistence upon decentralization of industry and the crea- 
tion of small and autonomous units. 

Experience of European civilization made Gandhiji 
realize the importance of the economic independence of 
the individual. Without it, political independence often 
becomes a mockery and democracy a mere form. He also 
saw that undue concentration of wealth undermined the 
economic independence of the individual, and yet followed 
almost inevitably from large-scale production under private 
proprietory right. His analysis so far was identical with 
that of Spcialism. His solution was, however, different from 
theirs. The socialist remedy was and is to eliminate 
private property while Gandhiji found the solution in dis- 
persal of industry. 

The difference in the socialist and the Gandhian solu- 
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tion is not difficult to understand. Socialists are prepared 
to impose equality — political and economic and social — ^by 
violence if necessary. Gandhiji, however, felt that equality 
which is the basis of economic independence must be 
achieved through peaceful and non-violent methods. 
Political liberty may be and has often been achieved 
through bloody revolution. This, however, has, in 
Gandhiji’s opinion, brought the form and not the substance 
of freedom. Those who have taken to the sword have more 
often than not perished by the sword. Besides, the results 
of violent revolution are always liable to be lost by a violent 
counter-revolution. It was because of his awareness of this 
danger that Gandhiji urged that the economic and politi- 
cal freedom of man must be attained through a conquest of 
hatred. What is achieved by persuasion is less likely to be 
upset by force. 

Gandhiji appeared in an India where political activity 
was restricted to petitions and prayers to the British 
authorities. He changed all this, for he discovered in 
Indian traditions a technique of struggle suited to the land. 
He did not overlook the disabilities under which he had to 
work, but neither did he allow them to overawe and 
immobilise him. He knew that regeneration must be a 
slow process, for a people weakened and emasculated 
through the oppression of centuries could not be inured to 
sacrifice and hardship overnight. 

Gandhiji’s first task was to revive the spirit of self-respect 
of the Indian people. Once this was done, resistance to 
evil would be easy. The first task he set his followers was 
the comparatively easy one of overcoming the fear of arrest 
and imprisonment. Comparatively easier, no doubt, but 
an extremely difficult thing in the prevailing temper of 
the day. Imprisonment was a stigma and man avoided it 
more than crime. Gandhiji transformed Indian politics 
by his deliberate defiance of unacceptable laws with a full 
consciousness of the possible consequences. It is now 
difficult to remember the fear and nervousness which jail 
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life then had for the average citizen. Imprisonment for a 
political cause carries with it an element of martsTdom in 
contemporary India. By overcoming the fear of jail, 
Gandhiji wrought a psychological revolution whose extent 
we can hardly realize to-day. 

Once the fear of jail had disappeared, Gandhiji felt the 
time had come for a second step. His aim this time was to 
free the people from the fear of loss of property. After 
their experience of the non-co-operation movement, also 
discovered that it was more effective to hit the pocket than 
the person. People who thought little of imprisonment or 
even physical assault hesitated when it meant permanent 
impoverishment. The civil disobedience movement of 
1930 sought to destroy this fear of impoverishment and loss 
of property. Large numbers of men and women responded 
to his call, and for a time it seemed as if the national 
struggle had attained its goal. Gandhiji knew better and 
was not yet prepared to overstrain to his sense of realism 
and brought the Congress a prestige it had never enjoyed 
before. 

The third and final step in this process of strengthen- 
ing the nation’s fibre was the most difficult. The fear of 
jail had been overcome. Large numbers had leamt to con- 
quer the lure of property. A generation had grown up 
who refused to be daunted by the threat of poverty. To 
risk one’s life is, however, another matter. Gandhiji knew 
that this supreme test must be imposed only when the con- 
ditions promised victory. These conditions were created 
after the outbreak of the war in 1939. The war not only 
created an appropriate situation but also compelled a 
struggle for the nation’s emancipation. Liberty was in 
danger all over the world and India was called upon to 
succour it. How could a nation fight for the maintenance 
of others’ freedom when it was itself in bondage? Shatter- 
ing of India's bonds became necessary not only in her own 
interest but for the sake of the freedom of the world. It 
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was then and then alone that Gandhiji gave the call of ‘Do 
or Die’. 

There are devotees of Marx who profess that Gandhiji 
betrayed the struggle for Indian independence, not once, 
not twice, but on three different occasions, — in 1922, in 
1931 and again in 1939 on the outbreak of the war. They 
characterize the suspension of the non-co-operation move- 
ment after the Chauri Chaura incident as deliberate sabot- 
age. They say, ‘Gandhiji did not want the movement to 
attain complete success. He knew that this could be done 
only through revolutionary methods. Once, however, the 
people resorted to revolutionary action, they would sweep 
away not only British Imperialism but also the vested 
interests of the propertied classes. This Gandhiji did not 
want. That is why his political moves were aimed at 
putting pressure on the British but not at liquidating the 
existing regime. That is also why he suspended the non- 
co-operation movement when it was on the verge of success, 
for he feared that once the masses had tasted victory, they 
would not stop with political change but go on to transform 
the economic structure of society.’ 

These pseudo-Marxists are not alone in condemning 
Gandhiji for suspending the non-co-operation movement. 
There are others also who hold that it was not the initiation ~ 
but the suspension of the non-co-operation that was a 
Himalayan blunder. They argue that in such a vast up- 
rising of an entire people, incidents like Chauri Chaura 
cannot be altogether ruled out. They further say that 
violence and non-violence are relative terms, and should 
be judged not on theoretical grounds but considerations of 
practical expediency. 

Whatever be the objective justification for such criticism, 
the critics show an utter failure to understand Gandhiji’s 
mind. For him, non-violence is a supreme value and is 
the standard by which our action must be judged. He did 
not recognize the distinction of means and ends. For him 
considerations of practical expediency were, therefore. 
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Utterly irrelevant. He valued the individual in and for 
himself and believed that the freedom of the individual 
could be attained only through the discipline of non- 
violence. In mob frenzy the individual surrenders his 
independence. The incursion of mob frenzy into political 
action meant for Gandhiji the end of the struggle for free- 
dom. Whether we accept his contention or not, we must 
admit that in suspending the non-co-operation movement, 
he actM consistently with his own principles. After Chauri 
Chaura, Gandhiji, on his own premises, had no other 
alternative. 

Those who claim to be students of Marx, are in any case 
not entitled to criticise Gandhiji. They proclaim their 
belief in historical necefeity and hold that unalterable 
economic laws guide the destinies of man. How then can 
they consistently say that Gandhiji prevented the achieve- 
ment of Indian independence in 1922 by his decision to 
suspend the non-co-operation movement? They are not 
prepared to give Gandhiji credit for the awakening of the 
masses. They say that it was inevitable in the circum- 
stances of the day, and dismiss Pandit Nehru’s devotion to 
Gandhiji as superstitious hero-worship. If it is supersti- 
tious to believe that an individual can bring about the free- 
dom of a country, is it not equally superstitious to hold that 
a single individual can prevent the realization of its 
freedom? 

The true explanation of Gandhiji’s decision after Chauri 
Chaura can be found in the course of events itself. An inert 
people had been moved, but the inertia of ages could not 
be fully dissolved so soon. Even a machine has to be care- 
fully handled while it is new and gradually geared into 
use. With so delicate an organism as a newly awakened 
nation, the early stage required even more careful and 
gentle handling. With his intimate knowledge and deep 
community of spirit with the masses, Gandhiji realized that 
it would be a mistake to put too severe a strain on their 
newly found strength. It was enough that the masses had 
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shaken oflE their fear of jail. In spite of spasmodic outbursts 
of mass frenzy, they were not yet ready to sacrifice life or 
even property for the achievement of their goal. The first 
lesson in struggle and sacrifice must necessarily stop short 
of the supreme test. 

The same considerations weighed with Gandhiji at the 
time of the pact with Irwin. It is true that the nation had 
responded magnificently to his call. Vast numbers of 
common men and women had overcome not only the fear 
of jail but also the attachment to wealth and property. 
They made sacrifices with a sense of exultation and 
clamoured to make still greater sacrifices. To a superficial 
observer it might well have seemed that India’s hour of 
destiny had struck. 

Gandhiji, however, knew better. He knew that though 
large numbers had responded to his call, still large numbers 
were yet inert and passive. Besides, the enthusiasm that 
had been evoked was sporadic and transient. The devotion 
which works steadily from year to year and slowly wears out 
the stiffest of obstacles was not yet in evidence. He felt that 
it was wiser to compromise while yet there was a chance of 
victory. The disposition of forces on both sides favoured 
the British if the struggle was prolonged. There was of 
course the possibility that if it could be prolonged long 
enough, the advantage would again shift over in favour of 
the Indian people. Gandhiji was not sure if the newly 
awakened masses were sufficiendy strengthened in grisde 
to continue the struggle long enough. He decided to call 
a truce and the Gandhi-Irwin pact marked the height pf 
Congress achievement in the days before the attainment of 
freedom. 

The utter unreality of this so-called Marxist criticism is 
however seen most clearly in their attack on Gandhiji for 
not having launched what the critics would call a revolu- 
tionary mass struggle at the outset of the recent war. They 
contend that the British, embroiled in a life and death 
struggle, could not have resisted India’s challenge in 1939, 
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In their anxiety to exa^erate England’s difiBculties, they, 
however, overlook some of the most important aspects of 
the situation. England, no doubt, faced a mortal threat 
but she still had intact her vast resources scattered through- 
out the world. On the other hand, conditions in India 
hardly favoured a fight. For Gandhiji the moral issues 
were supreme, but even if he had ignored them, expediency 
dictated the same course of action as morality. In his long 
experience of the Indian masses, Gandhiji had found that 
a political struggle gathered strength only when it was 
based upon economic distress. The outbreak of the war 
brought in the country economic prosperity, though this 
was, from the nature of the case, bound to be short-lived. 

A struggle in 1939 would have taken place against a back- 
ground of rising prices and wages. Prices of raw materials 
were sharply rising. The peasant was on the whole satis- 
fied because of the increase in the price of agricultural 
goods. Labour was also for the moment satisfied, as the 
increase in wages more than compensated at this stage the 
rise in the cost of living. In the peculiar context of India, 
an alien Government took good care to see that these two 
classes did not have any special cause for grievance. 
Economic scarcity would no doubt grow, as more and more 
o£ the nation’s energies was diverted to war purposes. For 
the time being, however, these two classes were able to 
achieve a slight increase in their standard of life. 

A general must base his strategy on facts as they exist. 
The prosperity of the peasant and the working classes might 
be spurious and short-lived, but so long as it was there, it 
was doubtful if they would respond to the call for struggle. 
There was in addition a new source of weakness on account 
of the growing communal regimentation of the people. 
The working of provincial autonomy without the frame- 
work of an all-India Federation had released fissiparous 
forces and encouraged the growth of communal and provin- 
cial fragmentation. There was even a risk that the launch- 
ing of a struggle might serve as the signal for the outbreak 
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of communal strife. It was almost certain that in the con- 
text of a war situation, the British would not hesitate to use 
any element that promised some diversion in the national 
struck. 

Nor could Gandhiji forget that any struggle launched in 
1939 would take place under conditions of war. The previ- 
ous struggles for freedom had all taken place during periods 
of peace and had to face the rigours imposed by a civil 
administration. During war, the Government would not 
hesitate to resort to military administration and martial 
law. The risks implicit in the struck would therefore be 
fer greater and could be justified only if the Indian masses 
were economically and politically hardened enough to fight 
on more than one front. 

Gandhiji knew that against the background of the war, 
the struggle would be bitter and might be long. In any 
case, it would not permit any heroics. He, therefore, want- 
ed to test the quality of the nation before taking the irrevoc- 
able step. The experiment with selected individuals in 1940 
was thus only a preparation for a larger struggle. 

The crisis of the war was reached in 1942. In the inter- 
national field, the contending parties held one another if! 
a precarious balance. Both the contestants had deployed 
their full strength and were susceptible to the slightest 
alteration in the disposition of their forces. Within India, 
rising prices had at last left rising wages far behind. Growing 
scarcity of consumable goods compelled a dimunition in" 
the general standard of life. The increasing economic and 
political difficulties had turned the mind of the people 
from their communal and provincial wrangles to the 
supreme necessity of achieving freedom here and now. 
Internally and externally, the stage was set for India’s fight 
for liberty and once more it was Gandhiji who gave the 
call. ' ' * 1,1 ^jT| 

The rising of 1942 was a Revolution without a plan. 
The British dared not allow Gandhiji time to develop his 
strategy. Experience had taught them that he was superb 
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in opening a campaign. Unless apprehended before his 
movement had gathered momentum, he might prove well 
nigh unconquerable. Twice they had learnt that while he 
was at it, they could not afiEord to laugh even at seeming 
trivialities. Against the background of the war, they could 
not afford to take chances. They clapped into prison the 
entire leadership of the Congress even before the move- 
ment ’was launched. 

What shape or course the Revolution of 1942 would have 
taken if Gandhiji had remained at the helm must remain 
a matter for conjecture. One thing alone is certain. He' 
was wedded to non-violence and was not prepared to com- 
promise on a principle for any immediate gain. At the 
same time, he regarded the struggle of 1942 as the final 
stage in the fight for India’s freedom. Even his slogan 
was different this time. ‘Do or Die’, he said, but even 
the urgency of this last struggle could not make him say, 
‘Kill or die.’ 

To all outward appearabces, the struggle of 1942 failed. 
Within three months, the mass uprising was crushed and 
law and order re-imposed upon the land. Corruption was 
rampant. Famine stalked the land. The war effort conti- 
nued. Gandhiji and his colleagues ate out their heart 
behind the prison bars. And the people were denied even 
the knowledge of their whereabouts. 

The triumph of imperialism was, however, more apparent 
than real. ‘Quit India’ said Gandhiji and a million voices 
took up the cry, ‘Do or die’ said the Leader and thousands 
literally laid down their lives in their effort to achieve free- 
dom. The earlier movements had taught the people to 
overcome the fear of jail and the fear of poverty. This last 
and greatest movement of all taught his followers to shed 
fear of death. 

When the individual is prepared to lay down his life, 
the community cannot die. Gandhiji taught the common 
man in India to overcome the fear of death. The British 
realized the significance of the lesson before the average 
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Indian. Supreme realists as they are, they knew that the 
days of their empire were over. They decided to go while 
the going was still good. Gandhiji had achieved something 
that had never before been attempted in history: the 
liberation of a people without resort to armed insurrection 
and violent strife. 

With the achievement of freedom, Gandhiji’s life-work 
in the field of politics was accomplished. Not, however, in 
the field of social and moral uplift of the people. In these 
fields he rose to his supremest height after 15 th August 
1947. The joy in the attainment of freedom was marred 
by the division of the country. Partition brought in its 
train conflict and carnage. Freedom had been bought at 
the cost of unity and peace. 

The light of humanity grew dim over vast areas in the 
Indian sub-continent. On both sides of the newly created 
and artificial borders, hatred and fury blinded men. And 
even more than hatred and fury, fear. Man was afraid of 
roan as never before in Indian history. The masses were 
swayed by a mad frenzy which threatened to destory the 
bastions of society. The artificial political division led to 
a fragmentation of human personality itself. The same 
i^n was often steeped in shameful deeds of darkness and 
lifted to unbelievable heights of heroism and magnanimity. 

When everything was uncertain and fluid, and men 
seemed to be threatened with.the loss of humanity, Gandhi- 
ji stood like a pillar of rock. Like a beacon in the dark- 
ness, his message illumined the darkest corners of the soul. 
•Reason and charity were his watchwords. Even from those 
who had suffered unspeakable sorrow and humiliation he 
demanded tolerance, goodwill and love. He challenged 
their manhood and declared that to debase human 
stMdards was worse than death. He denounced private 
vengeance and retaliation which violate man’s inmost 
nature and destroy the very basis of society. So long as he 
lived, the forces of evil feared that they could not triumph. 
It was, therefore, not surprising that they should strike at 
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him and seek to quench the light which held at bay the 
garthering darkness. 

Evil struck at him and killed his mortal body, but his 
message it could not kill. Liberated from physical bonds, 
his spirit strode the world and achieved a power which in 
his life he had never enjoyed. His death vindicated his 
life, and in death he triumphed even as another who 
conquered the world by laying down his life two thousand 
years ago. 
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How MUST we judge the man? If he had been nothing 
but a saint, we could easily agree on a name for him, as 
we shall later, when the passions of the hour are spent. 
But he was associated with action, of the sharpest and most 
virulent kind; his holiness was steeped in action. Our 
judgment must therefore rest on the results he achieved. 
He achieved the liberation of India, but not its political 
unification, and he was able to carry out only a part, 
perhaps a very small part, of the work of social ‘revolution’. 
Would other methods -have been more effective? Would 
another have first attempted to change the social conditions 
which have caused this centuries-old subjection, or to meet 
the threats of the modern world with its own weapons? 
It is a debatable point. 

Gandhi’s career is both fascinating and disconcerting. 
Fiiscinating because of his tenacious, unbending effort to 
introduce moral values into the course of human history, 
to base a policy on them and them alone, to renounce every- 
thing else which might have led to the same ends, perhaps 
more quickly. Disconcerting— not only on account of those 
outward peculiarities which strike the Westerner so 
forcibly, but precisely because politics has its own methods, 
shifting irregularly between cunning and force and never 
euCToaching upon the world of the spirit, even in the case 
of a Saint Louis. 

As soon as Gandhi became aware of his destiny during 
his years of mental growth in South Africa, he sought to 
make those exigencies which normally apply only to the 
individual, a part of public and political life. What a 
challenge! To put truth and purity (in the Indian sense, 
which first means material cleanness, cleanness of contact 
and food) above success, to claim that the road to success 
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lay through these very virtues, and to impose this new 
code of values on a world which takes no heed of means but 
admits only ends I . 

In India, as elsewhere, this attitude would not have 
compelled recognition if the man had not possessed those 
external gifts capable of rousing the masses: a straight- 
forward, homely eloquence, slightly hortative in the Indian 
manner, with plenty of repetitions in that poptdar language 
formerly used by the Buddha. He had patiently forged his 
popularity by constant contact with the people : did he not 
force himself to practise a dozen manual crafts, some of 
them very difficult? He had a sense of opportuneness, 
doing at the right moment what his iimer voice (he said) 
dictated to him, that is, what he felt the masses expected 
of him. After his first successes, his prestige could not but 
increase when people saw this man, naked, without titles 
or money, rising without fear or the use of force to become 
the spiritual leader of a great empire. 

The path of success is never straight. At diplomatic 
conferences the moralizer of the after-prayer meetings 
became an advocate who was master of himself (self-control 
is the first virtue of princes, said Kautilya), never at a loss 
for an argument, with that involved reasoning used in aU 
simplicity in Sanskrit dialectics, and that tradition of contro- 
versy which persists from age to age through Indian litera- 
ture. He knew the right moment to abandon non-violence, 
the very cornerstone of his system. The man who, on 
18 June 1940, admired the readiness of the French Govern- 
ment to come to terms, who on 6 July appealed ‘to all 
British people’ to open their cities and homes to the German 
invader, was the same man who, in 1942, when India was 
threatened in her turn, declared he would abandon non- 
violence and was ready to co-operate (as he had done in 
1914), refusing to follow Subhas Chandra Bose. And more 
recently, during a sharp crisis in the Hindu-Moslem conflict, 
he held (at least if what he is reported to have said reflects 
his true thoughts) that plans could and should be made for 
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war. Did he not write that violence is better than cowar- 
dice, although it is true that non-violence is the best 
solution (we recognize here the stock formulas of Sanskrit 
maxims)? 

Such compromises he felt to be temporary infringements 
which violated no principles. On the other hand, he was 
known to stop a strike and reject the fruits of promised 
victory rather than incur the risk of bloodshed. 

How far are these principles woven into the pattern of 
India’s past? This is what we should like to show in few 
words. We are not called upon to explain everything. 
The work of Gandhi owes something to chance : on several 
occasions he was near to being overwhelmed by events, and 
the cruel, absurd death which he met at the age of 79 might 
have been his lot long before. He could not have succeeded 
but for the two wars and the upheaval, they caused : it is 
because the time is ripe that it is easy to achieve one day 
what the day before was a Utopia. 

But above all Gandhi successfully reflected the latent 
aspirations of a people. It is not in Moslem or pre-Moslem 
history that we must look first for his exemplars. Ancient 
India did not lack enlightened princes or great spiritual 
leaders, beginning with the extraordinary figure of the 
Buddha. But the former (almost without exception) laid 
no claim to act in the name of a moral order: when they 
withdrew from the world, at least according to tradition, 
they did so for their personal salvation, they entered the 
path of ‘deliverance’. And the latter, though men of action 
in their way, like Sankara or Ramanuja, who directed 
religious propaganda, never pretended to play a political ' 
role. The Buddha resolutely set himself above temporal 
values, accepting the Brahminic society of his day and 
keeping to the forms of the Hindu dharma. There is 
only one exception: the Emperor Asoka in the third 
century before our era. He became the master of almost 
the whole of India after a series of bloody wars and con- 
(juests, then suddenly abandoned this policy and |inaugu- 
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rated a reign of justice and mercy based on dharma. But 
a man who seizes power and, after attaining his ends, 
renounces the means to which he owes success, is one thing ; 
the man who starts from nothing and reaches the highest 
rank by the most unpromising methods is another. 

On the whole, we must look for Gandhi’s forerunners in 
the leaders of sects, the countless men who ‘cleared paths’ 
and ‘opened up ways’. In the middle ages and up to the 
present, there are examples of such men, coming from all 
social and spiritual strata, gathering communities about 
them, adopting new gospels, sometimes trying to make their 
way in the social or political field by means which they 
invariably claimed to derive from those gospels. Such are 
Basava in the 12 th century with the Lingayats, Ramananda 
and Kabir in the 15 th century, Nanak, the founder of the 
Sikhs, in the 15th and 16th centuries. But what these men 
viewed in terms of the locality and of the needs of the sect, 
Gandhi conceived for India as a whole. 

\ye must turn, however, to the great works of literature 
rather than to history, real or legendary. India has always 
been the country of Buddhist and Jainist doctrines, the 
teaching of the Vedas and Upanishads, the dialectics of the 
Vedanta, the Laws of Manu, the discourses of the Great 
Epic, a whole treasure-house of gnomic maxims running in 
a continuous line from the Buddhist sutras to Tukaram, 
Vemana and Ramakrishna. It is the eternal bedrock of 
Indian spirituality, the real India. 

Gandhi was far from posse.ssing a wide culture, but tradi- 
tion is in the reach of all in a country where everything, 
even to one of a non-religious turn of mind, as he claims 
to have been in his youth, inevitably conjures up the twin 
concepts of myth and ritual. He read the ‘Gita,’ he 
reflected on the Upanishads, and he knew enough Sanskrit 
to follow in the original such relatively easy and popular 
texts as these are. 

Beyond doubt a profound sense of mortification, of tapas 
or ‘ascetic burning’ is inherent in the Indian make-up. 
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Gandhi’s exaltation of the hard life, his horror of luxury, 
his need of being poor (and, indirectly, of impoverishment) 
echoes all India’s past. It is in the most rigorous self- 
restraint, according to classical Yoga law, that the Indian 
hopes to find the true road. The thwarting of man’s 
natural tendencies is one of the themes of his speculation ; 
there have been doctrines of pleasure — in tantrism or, on 
the profane level, in the ideal of Kamasastra — there are 
others directed towards power and gain (Arthasastra), but 
none are directed towards ease. It is by the steepest slopes 
that the Indian climbs the mountains, by the least predic- 
table turn .that he clears an obstacle. Even the path of 
love and faith (bhakti) or of ' mystical intuition (samadhi) 
demands a severe discipline, like the ways of knowledge or 
action. 

Another fairly constant attitude is tolerance. The irrup- 
tion of Islam doubtless modified the conditions of life, but 
on the whole, for a country with such a bewildering number 
of religions movements, how few have been the persecutions 
and wars of religion! Buddhism died a natural death when 
its message lost its value. It ■was not a conscious eclecticism, 
but indifference to the strict letter of dogma, the infinite 
power of absorption of the Hindu dharma, which created 
the essential conditions of this tolerance. Sects and schools 
exist side by side, split and are readjusted within Hindu- 
ism or on its fringes, never wholUy repudiated, and combin- 
ing the extremes of spirituality and idolatry (the Indian 
has almost no sense of inconsistency) ; Sankara, believing in 
pure ‘acosmic’ monism, was a votary of the god Siva, the 
Creator, the moulder of shapes par excellence. 

Would Gandhi’s famous fasts, his most formidable 
weapon, have had the fame power anywhere but in India, 
where the ‘hunger-strike’ has been employed from time 
immemorial as ^ a means of moral or religious coercion 
against an individual or a community whom the faster 
■wishes to make responsible for his death? Thus, an old 
custom, sanctioned by law, authorizes a creditor to fast be- 
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fore the door of a defaulting debtor and to besiege his 
house; this practice is inherited from the border zones of 
the Indo-European world, for it is found, similarly codified, 
among the Celts, and has produced in contemporary Ireland 
effects parallel to those observed in India. 

And non-violence? Non-violence is a cardinal point in 
the ethical doctrine of the Jainas, where it has assumed 
the naive forms with which we are familiar. But although 
less apparent, it is the basis of Buddhist teaching, and 
Brahminism is by no means foreign to it. The term 
ahimsa appears as early as the Chandogya Upanishad and, 
with mortification, charity and uprightness, is mie of the 
four cardinal virtues which Gandhi would not deny. The 
motive recurs again and again; the laws of Manu, for in- 
stance, forbid the Brahmin to practise agriculture because 
ploughing, harvesting and threshing constitute ‘pramrita’, 
that is, according to the traditional explanation, Ae means 
of destroying the animalcules living in the soil or in plants. 
The Hindu’s regard for life is well-known. 

India, it is said, is steeped in religiosity, and it is true. 
But religion, a concept that can be defined by no one word, 
is coextensive in that country with the whole of human 
activities; the term dharma embraces moral attitudes, 
human justice, merit, rights and duties. There is no 
balance between immanence and transcendence, between 
the supreme (but impersonal) god and the personal (but 
polymorphous, subject to karman, non-autonomous) divi- 
nity. 

The piety of Indians is immense, spectacular, but it is 
canalized in almost immutable customs. There are rites, 
not dogmas, speculation, but little theology. Early 
Buddhism consists of definite religious forms, but it is an 
atheistic faith which retains inferior ‘gods’ and rejects the 
substance; it appears in the agnosticism of certain Upa- 
nishads, in the synoretism of the Gita, the impeirsonalism of 
the Advaita. 

In short, Ganidhi is a true Indian when he expounds, the 
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themes of existence on a plane of human values, adopting 
an ethical system which brings contrasting forces into play, 
and combining it with a diffuse process of divinization. 
Satyagraha, the old watchword devised for his African 
campaigns, the ‘hold upon truth’ or ‘obstinate efforts to- 
wards the true’ (the term is typically equivocal), is a rever- 
sion to the ancient notion of satya, which denoted both 
moral truth and reality (what should be, is, the norm is 
the real, the normative dharma is also the dharma of 
experience) even ritual exactitude, after it took the place 
of another symbol, rita, ‘the ordering of the cosmos and 
ordering of the being’. These are words overflowing with 
meanings and applications, full of latent threats through 
their very ambiguity, which Gandhi rediscovered, and used 
as magic forces: it is the same magic which once subjected 
the ‘sacred formula of esoteric type’ (the Brahmin), to a 
gradually increased valuation until it became the very 
principle of all things. The negative notions, so dear to 
Buddhsim, are not least charged with magic: take ahimsa, 
for instance, which is not so much ‘non-violence’ as ‘action 
based on the refusal to do harm’, and abhaya, another old 
term in speculation, which means not so much ‘non-fear’ 
as the active state which lies beyond fear. For Gandhi 
bade the masses prostrated by long servitude not to ‘cease 
to suffer’ but to ‘cease to fear'. Gandhi is the inheritor of 
the Bhagavad-Gita. This famous poem (perhaps too famous ; 
there is more grandeur in other monuments of Indian 
genius), which is rich enough in contrasts to permit of the 
most heterogeneous speculations and sustain the faith of 
the most diverse sects, started at least from a clear and 
dramatically concrete position. The great battle of the 
Epic is about to begin, the opposing forces are in their 
places, and only the signal of the leaders is awaited. Arjuna, 
the hero of the contending armies, wavers before the cruel 
decision. He wonders if it is not better to let himself be 
struck without defence, without weapons, than to shed blood 
in a fratricidal struck: ‘we know not which is the more 
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dangerous, to conquer those who, if we overcome them, 
will destroy our enjoyment of life, or to be conquered by 
them’. And Arjuna’s charioteer, who is slowly revealed as 
the god Krishna himself, calms the anguish of the hero and 
counsels him to follow the dharma of the warrior, assuring 
him that existence is valueless, that thought alone matters, 
and so on. This typically Indian teaching is at first sight far 
removed from the ahimsa towards which Arjuna for a 
moment inclined. But there lies the inspiration of the 
bard, the requirement of an epic fable. When the author 
of the Gita begins speaking in his own name, the poem 
departs far from this exordium. It exalts asceticism, self- 
knowledge, the virtues and methods which lead to ‘deliver- 
ance’, to culminate in a sort of theophany. This manner 
of integrating act and thought, of thinking in terms of the 
act, of renouncing in the midst of action, and, as Indians 
say, of renouncing the fruits of action, is the essence of 
Gandhi’s effort. 

Many other points deserve mention. His social ideal 
was not so much to abolish caste as to offset its effects, 
while maintaining (at least for the present) the framework 
of the four great social divisions going back to the remotest 
past. This is the teaching of the Buddha himself, of the 
sages and thinkers of ancient or mediaeval India, and it is 
the impression derived from Sanskrit literature, which, 
taken as a whole, ignores the ‘caste’ (jati) and recognizes 
only the class (vama). The rejection of industrialization 
and mechanism was — even before its embodiment in texts 
— ^the programme of the old semi-autonomous village com- 
munities, as often described in the inscriptions of the South. 

Gandhi crystallized about him • the living forces of the 
soil. What other country but India could have furnished 
the spectacle presented shortly before he died: of two 
peoples ready to confront each other in war and this fraff, 
unarmed old man intervening as a new Krishna, with only 
his own death to offer as a threat? * 

The astonishing thing is that he succeeded, at a time 
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when the world is riven by passions, weak and disconcerted 
before the engines of tyranny. Gandhi as the contemporary 
of the dictators, there is the miracle. 

Rightly or wrongly, India is tempted in other directions. 
She has not ceased to wish for or to suffer maya. She aim^ 
at resuming her place among the strong States of the world, 
devoted to material progress, big armaments and socializa- 
tion. She has the means of reaching the goal, and to be 
among the leaders in the race. Ascetics and mystics will 
pursue their destiny in the immensity of her retreats, in 
more or less obscure ways and following strictly individual 
ends. A second Gandhi is scarcely imaginable (Gandhism 
itself will probably degenerate into just one more sect). 
He is a survival. But by his success in rousing the Indians 
from their apathy, his work, whether he wishwl it nr nnt 
is a portent of approaching change. 



MAHATMA. GANDHI 

THE GREATEST MAN SINCE JESUS CHRIST 

JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 

A GENERATION ^0, Gandhi was almost entirely unknown 
outside the borders of his native land, or known only 
as a queer sort of person, who was doing extraordinarily 
queer things with his fellow countrymen. Here was 
a man who strode the countryside of India, clad only 
in a loin cloth, bare-footed, and leaning on a be^ar’s staff. 
A man who lived by deliberate choice among the poorest of 
the poor of the common people of his landl A man who 
deliberately made the cause of the despised untouchables 
his own, and in token of his feith and sincerity, adopted 
into his own family, to live in his home, to eat at his table, 
to share his life, an orphan girl of the untouchable class! 
A man who actually taught in all sincerity the crazy doc- 
trine of non-violence, and dared to challenge the mightiest 
empire of the worid, on behalf of the freedom of India, 
with no weapon available except non-violent non-coopera- 
tion. Winston Churchill called him, in scorn and contempt, 
a ‘half-nacked fakir’, and the world latched in merriment. 

Then slowly, as the years went by, this man b^n to 
grow,, and like a mountain emerging from clouds of mists, 
to dominate the whole landscape of our world. We came 
to recognize in him the great nationalist leader who was 
liberating four hundred millions of his countrymen from 
the armed tyranny of alien rule ; and this, in an unpre- 
cedented and unparalleled war which made no resort to 
force, violence, or bloodshed. Then gradually, and very 
much I think to our own surprise, we found that we were 
reverencing Gandhi as a saint of pure and humble life, 
worthy in every word and deed of the beatitude, bestowed 
upon him in his own lifetime, of Mahatma, ‘the Great 
Soul.’ And then str^gely, and almost unconsciously, we 
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developed an affection for this man, an affection which left 
us stricken as though by a deep personal loss when the 
word came across the seas that he was dying. Jane Addams 
writes in the pages of her autobiography, entitled Twenty 
Years at Hull House, in remembrance of the day when she 
saw her father break down and cry when he heard of the 
death of Abraham Lincoln. She says this made a great 
impression upon her, for up to that time she had thought 
that only children ever rried. There must have been some- 
thing of that kind of a convulsion in the hearts of many of 
us when there came the fatal news from New Delhi. 

When something of the initial shock and horror of this 
assassination had passed away, there remained, at least in 
my mind, a burning sense of the supreme irony of it all, 
an irony as tragic as any that I have ever found in the pages 
of Greek drama. That Mahatma Gandhi, of all men living 
in the world, should have to die this way! The irony, for 
example, that Gandhi, who never cherished an unkind 
thought, and never did an unkind deed, who fought Eng- 
land for forty years with never a feeling of bitterness 
toward any Englishman anywhere, who forgave Moslems 
and Hindus alike for the injury they were doing to one 
another, and asked them only to love one another as he 
loved them both — that this man should die beneath the 
stroke of the hate and vengeance! The irony that Mahatma 
Gandhi, the supreme preacher and practitioner, not only 
in our time but in all the ages gone by, of the great prin- 
ciple of non-violence, should himself be called upon to fall 
as the victim of outrageous violence. The irony again, thsLt 
with his life purpose accomplished, with India free and 
India’s people, after an initial ordeal of wild bloodshed, 
entering under his guidance upon the sure pathways of 
reconciliation and peace, he should be struck down on the 
very threshold of his sublime triumph. History seems 
to delight in ironies of this kind. Socrates, the servant 
of truth, made to drink the .Jiemlock; Jesus of 
Nazareth, and prophet of God’s kingdom upon the earth, 
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the victim of crucifixion; Abraham Lincoln, the sweetest 
and gentlest of men, struck down by a murderer’s bullet. 
And now, as the crown and climax of all this historic irony, 
Mahatma Gandhi dead at the hand of a wild assassin. I 
wonder, have we always needed the purging of these woes, 
and do we need it still, to teach us of our own sins of 
violence and hate, and show us, however bitterly, the better 
way of life! 

How clearly do I remember the first time I ever heard 
of Gandhi. I have told the story more than once, but I 
must tell it again on this occasion. How in 1921 I came 
across his name, up to the moment unknown to me, in the 
pages of a maga 2 ine, and in the space of a few paragraphs 
of the article, read the epic story of Gandhi’s experience in 
South Africa. That was in many ways the turning point 
of my life. Here I had been told, in a sort of a vague way 
through many years, that the ideals of the spirit which I 
had cherished within my soul — to love our enemies, resist 
not evil, to forgive men not seven times but seventy times 
seven — that these ideals were impracticable. That Jesus 
did not really mean what he seemed to mean when he said 
these things. That these principles were laws laid down 
for an ideal kingdom of God, and not for an existing 
society upon the earth! And here, I discovered that 
there was a man now, far away in South' Africa, who 
took these ideals seriously, and made them the rule and 
precept of his life, and was actually proving them to be 
practicable and effective. I felt at that moment as Chris- 
topher Columbus must have felt when he looked upon 
the shores of San Salvador shining in the noon-day sun. 
I felt, I think, as Madame Curie must have felt when she 
saw that little spdlk of radium all aglow with an incredible 
brilliance in the d^rk shadows of her laboratory. I felt 
like the astronomer, described by John Keats, in his 
immortal sonnet, ‘On First Looking Into Chapman’s 
Homer,’ who was gazing through a telescope at the mid- 
night sky and suddenly, without warning,, ‘sow a new 
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planet swim into his ken.’ From that moment on, the 
conviction dwelt within my soul that our world had no 
parallel to Gandhi. And as the years passed and Gandhi 
grew in greatness, power and beauty, I came to feel that 
even mankind through the centuries gone by had only a 
few great names that could be matched with his. 

How clearly do I remember the first time I saw Gandhi, 
in 1931, at Folkestone, on a cold, foggy and rainy day, when 
I waited with a few others on the pier to greet him, when, 
crossing the English Channel, he landed upon English 
shores to take his seat at' the femous Round Table Confer- 
ence of that day. I found myself talking with an English 
policeman, who suddenly pointed up the coast to the chalky 
cliffs of the channel, and said: ‘Do you know, just round 
those cliffs, is the place where Julius Caesar came when he 
invaded Britain.’ Then, after a moment’s silence, he 
turned in the other direction, and said: ‘Only a few miles 
down the coast there, beyond that fog-bank, is the place 
where William the Conqueror landed just before the battle 
of Hastings.’ Just at that moment, or so it seemed, the 
prow of the Mahatma’s ship came poking through the fog. 
And for once in my life I had an inspiration. I said within 
myself, ‘Here comes the third and greatest conqueror of 
Britain.’ Little did I realize at that time that it would 
take only sixteen years for Britain to retire from India, 
and for Mahatma Gandhi thus to stand the coilqueror of 
the greatest empire the world had seen since the decline 
and fall of Rome. He was a curious looking conqueror! 
I can see him now as he came from the ship and went 
pattering up the wet and foggy pier to the train that was 
waiting to take him to London. Julius Caesar and William 
the Conqueror had been clad in mail, but Gandhi wore 
only his loin cloth, and a small khaddar shawl drawn closely 
abound his shoulders. Caesar and William had carried uiv 
sheathed swords to slay their enemies, but Gandhi only 
carried a grotesque umbrella to protect him from the rain. 
Caesar and William had been followed by armed legions 
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of trained soldiery to meak havoc on the land, to lay waste 
the fair island of Britain, but Gandhi was surrounded only 
by a little company of men and women, his disciples who 
were accompanying him to London. 

What a strange, and I say again, grotesque panorama it 
was! But I saw Gandhi on that happy and ever memor- 
able day, as I did not really know at that time, the con- 
queror not only of the British Empire, but also of the 
world. Think of what happened in Delhi! I can 
see it, for I have looked upon that city, and seen the 
place of this immortal and indescribable spectacle. A pro- 
cession miles long, made up of men and women of every 
religion, race, nationality and creed. More than a million 
of them gathered upon the banks of the Jumna River, to 
see Gandhi’s body burned in blazing light and lifted up 
to heaven. And these people, even though they were more 
than a million in number, merely a token of those who 
spiritually were gathered in that procession of mourning 
and sorrow. For all India, from north to south and east 
to west, was marching in that great procession. And 
not only all India but all the world, for the world 
was standing still and silent, in reverence of this one 
man, as his frail body was burned, and his mighty soul 
liberated into eternity. I say it advisedly, measuring 
my words, that the greatest statesman who ever lived, 
and the mightiest soldier, never received such a tribute as 
this, and I venture to prophesy never %vill. Gandhi had 
captured the heart of mankind. There wasn’t any man 
anywhere who did not love him — such is the power of the 
spirit. And Gandhi had conquered as well not only the 
ciffections of our hearts, but the convictions of our minds. 
As the world bowed in homage before this man, what was 
it but a confession of sin that he was right, and we knew 
it ; and that all the dreadful ways of force and violence, 
which we have followed through the centuries, were not 
only wrong but criminal and wicked. When we thought 
of nothing but New Delhi and the dead Gandhi, it 
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was with penitence within our souls that he should 
have walked the way o£ life alone, or a few of us, 
perhaps, following afar and wishing unto God that we 
had the strength and courage and patience and long-suffer- 
ing to be even as he. Yes, Gandhi is the immortal and 
omnipotent conqueror, for he possesses the hearts of men 
forever, and as long as there is a human race upon this 
planet, will be remembered and revered. When all the 
kings and princes and great captains of our time, who make 
so much noise and occupy so central a place upon the stage, 
when these have long since been forgotten, every one of 
them, the Mahatma will still be known and revered as the 
greatest Indian since Gautama the Buddha, and as the 
greatest man since Jesus Christ. 

When I lectured on Gandhi in India — and it lifts up 
my heart to remember this day that I had the blessed oppor- 
tunity of going to India and talking to great Indian 
audiences in love and homage of their great prophet — I 
used to think at the time of how impudent it was, that I, 
a man from the militant West, should come to India to 
talk to Indians about Gandhi. In every address that I 
made on Gandhi, I always started out with a fervent word 
of apology. But at this moment it rings like bells of joy 
within my heart that I had the chance to speak, and to 
say how I loved this man. Always in my lectures I used 
to say that Gandhi’s life, as I understood it and could 
analyse it, was divided into three great periods, and every 
period was an epic in itself, an incomparable chapter of 
history which mankind will never forget. Think of it in 
passing, that you and I should be privileged to live in an 
age which has seen these chapters of history Ivritten, and to 
hear the words and feel the presence of this consummate 
spirit. 

The first period of Gandhi’s life is a period of twenty 
years, from 1894 to 1914, and the scene of the great drama 
is South Africa. Gandhi as a young man and a young 
barrister, went to South Africa on a piece of legal- business. 
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He was absolutely unconscious of the 'ivay in w'hich he was 
setting his feet. He saw not the slightest vestige of the 
destiny that was awaiting him. But w’hen he came to South 
Africa, he felt within his own life w'hat it was to be a 
coloured man in a world dominated and ruled by white 
men. For the first time in his experience he was made to 
face and suffer prejudice, discrimination and insult. He 
was thrown off a train, for example, because in South Africa 
at that time coloured people were not supposed to ride on 
trains with white people. On one notable occasion he was 
refused admission to a Christian church, because he was 
dark-skinned, and only people who W’ere fair-skinned went 
to that church of Jesus Christ. But Gandhi was not so 
much overwhelmed and humiliated by what happened to 
him as by what he saw happening to his fellowmen and 
fellow-countrymen — the tens of thousands of coolies in 
South Africa, the poorest of the poor and the meanest of 
the mean, who were treated in that part of the world as 
Negroes are treated in the United States of America. And 
his heart went out to these people. And deliberately he 
stepped out of his place in life, left behind his appointed 
caste, gave up the practice of the laxv, sacrificed his property 
and his repute, and associated himself with these wretched 
coolies, and undertook single-handed the great task of their 
legal and social emancipation. It was in this endeavor that he 
worked out his programme of non-violent non-cooperation, 
which means on the one hand, negatively speaking, non- 
cooperation with evil and evil doers, and on the other hand, 
positively speaking, willingness to suffer but never to wreak 
suffering upon other men, and to love without stint and 
without discrimination enemies as well as friends. 

I have no time to tell here the story of the twenty 
years’ struggle in South Africa, which ended, of course, 
in victory, for non-violence is irresistible, unconquer- 
able, when it is implemented by a soul that really be- 
lieves it and is not afraid to practise it. This chapter of 
Gandhi’s life is really important not in itself, but in its 
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relation to the later tale of what happened in India. Its 
place is that of an overture in relation to an opera. It was 
the beginning of his task and the announcement of the 
themes which were going to dominate his soul throughout 
the remainder of his days. South Africa was a kind of 
laboratory where Gandhi tested the practicability of his 
non-violent principles and proved that they would work. 
South Africa was a school wherein he disciplined his own 
life to the patience, the courage and the long suffering 
that fitted him to live as the practitioner of non-violence. 
South Africa was a training ground where he learned how 
to organize thousands of his fellowmen to strict obedience 
to the principles which he would lay upon their souls. 
Gandhi in these twenty years suffered everything. He met 
humiliation and insult ; of course he went to prison, more 
times than at this moment I can seem to remember; and 
it was here that for the first time he was felled to the 
ground by a would-be assassin. For a wild man in South 
Africa, like a wild man in New Delhi, sought to take his 
life, and Gandhi was left in the gutter by the side 
of the road as one who was dead. Fortunately he was 
picked up in time and taken to the hospital, and the first 
thing he did when he awakened to consciousness, was to 
ask that the younger assassin be brought to him. And 
when the frightened young man, now brought to his senses, 
was led to Gandhi’s bedside, the dear man opened wide his 
arms, as though to clasp him to his bosom, and he said, 
‘Oh my dear young man, my son, what have I done that 
you were moved to do this thing?’ And the young man 
fell in penitence and tears upon the ground before the 
Mahatma, and for years lived as one of the most devoted 
of his followers. I remember, in the light of this divinely 
beautiful story, that when Gandhi was shot at his 
prayer meeting, in that brief interval of time when he 
was conscious, knew what had happened, and realized that 
his last moment had come, even before he crumpled help- 
lessly to the ground, he was able to lift his hand to his brow 
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in tlie Hindu salute of forgiveness, and therewith to die 
with the blessing of his heart upon the wild assassin. These 
things Gandhi learned in South Africa. The story of those 
twenty years is one of the immortal epics of human history, 
likely perhaps to be forgotten, so small it seems as brought 
into comparison with the stupendous drama of India itself, 
but never really to be forgotten, since it was those years and 
their discipline and their ultimate triumph that made 
Gandhi to be the man that he was in his greatest days. 

The second period of Gandhi’s life is the period from 
1914 to 1947, the years* when Gandhi was the leader of the 
Indian people in the stupendous struggle for national inde- 
pendence. It is interesting and rather ironical to recall 
that when at the close of the Great War, Gandhi and his 
associates submitted their terms to the British Empire, 
Gandhi was at that time not seeking the full freedom of his 
country. All that he asked for and all that he expected in 
1919 was a grant of dominion status to India. And how 
ironical it is to remember that had Great Britain been wise 
enough in 1919 to grant this dominion status, there pro- 
bably never would have been any struggle for national 
independence. But it was a case at that ime, as so often, 
of too little and too late. When Great Britain reached the 
time when she was ready to grant dominion status, Gandhi 
and the great army of Indian liberators had moved beyond 
that point. It was now full liberty or nothing. 

The real struggle began in 1921, with the opening of 
Gandhi’s first non-cooperative and non-violent campaign 
for freedom. It is the testimony of Lord Lloyd, the Gover- 
nor at that time of the Province of Bombay, that in 1921 
and 1922 Gandhi came within the breadth of an eyelash 
of securing the emancipation of his people. So unconquer- 
able is the non-resistant, so powerful the man who wields 
not the sword of steel but the sword of the spirit! 
Remember that Britain, like thef Roman Empire yesterday, 
knew exactly what to do with a man who came 
armed against her. E^^ery empire, evei^ military ' power, 
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knows how to handle an attack of violence. They have 
fought the armies of their foes through so many years that 
they have nothing new to learn, no effective instrument of 
violence is beyond their knowledge and their use. But 
when a man, or rather an army of men, comes against an 
empire bare-handed and barefooted, armed not even with 
stones or staves, practising not violence in any from but 
absolute non-violence, loving their enemies and seeking to 
serve them even as they love and serve their friends, the 
empire doesn’t know what to do. The New York Times, 
in its great leading editorial spoke -of the British Empire 
as being baffled by Mahatma Gandhi’s campaign of 
non-resistance. Of course the Empire was baffledl All 
that it could do was to take Gandhi and his associates 
and put them in prison. And behind the prison 
bars Gandhi learned that he was more powerful than he 
was anywhere else. In a moment of that charming humor 
which always characterized his life, he said that he early 
discovered that he could make the best bargains when he 
was in jail. So it was in 1921 and 1922 that he began his 
fight for India, and it was a fight such as the world had 
never seen before. There were certain things that Gandhi 
did that nobody else had ever done, or had ever thought of 
doing. This campaign was his campaign, marked by the 
peculiar genius of his life, and dominated by the sublime 
influence of his spirit. 

For one thing, from the very beginning, Gandhi insisted 
upon identifying his life with the lives of the great masses 
of the people of India. There had been champions of 
Indian independence before Gandhi. He wasn’t the firsti 
But these men were men far separated from the Indian 
masses. They were men who had been educated in the 
western world, who wore western clothes, who insisted upon 
talking the English language ; and between these wester- 
nized Indians and the Indian people, there was a vast gulf 
that never was bridged. Then Gandhi came along and he 
identified himself with the common people, just as they 
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were. This was the reason why he insisted upon wearing 
the loin cloth. For years here in the western world we 
simply couldn’t understand why Gandhi did that grotesque 
thing. We thought it meant that he was a queer man, and 
probably, perhaps, a little cracked. But this Gandhi did 
deliberately, as a symbol o£ his faith and of his life. Since 
unnumbered millions of Indians could wear nothing but 
the loin cloth, then he would wear that loin cloth himself, 
that he might identify himself the more closely with the 
great masses of men and women whom he would serve. 
This was the reason also why he made himself propertyless, 
stripping himself of practically every possession in the 
world. The reason was very simple. The multitudes of 
the Indian people owned nothing, and that being the case, 
he would be one with them, and himself own nothing. I 
think I can say that when he died, as through all these 
years gone by, Gandhi owned only two or three loin cloths, 
and a shawl or two, a pair of spectacles, a one-dollar 
Ingersoll watch, a fountain pen, and a few sheets of paper. 
That’s all the property he owned or wanted to own, just 
that he might be identified with the life of the Indian 
people. This was the reason he organized his Asram and 
for years lived with his followers in this Asram. The 
Asram was really nothing in the world but a kind of a 
duplicate of a typical Indian village. And since there were 
seven hundred thousand of these villages in India, in which 
hundreds of millions of his fellow countrymen lived, he 
also would live in such a place, that he might be the more 
close to the people whom he loved and whom he sought to 
lead. 

In the last letter I received from the Mahatma, a letter 
awaiting me on my return from India, he expressed, in 
his humorous way, some little regret that I had travelled so 
fast and so far in India, by planes on the one hand and 
railroad trains on the other. He reminded me that India 
vfBs a land of the bullock cart, and that if I hadn’t been so 
much of an American, I might wisely have chosen to travel 
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by this native vehicle from place to place. A little sugges- 
tion, perhaps, that I hadn’t come so very close to the Indian 
people when flying in ‘an airplane! Gandhi when so 
travelling, would certainly have gone in the bullock cart, 
but for years he chose to walk. For since the majority of 
the Indian people always walked, sometimes hundreds of 
miles when they journeyed from one place to another, so 
also did Gandhi choose to walk, a kind of a pilgrim into 
the hearts of his people, living their lives and cherishing 
their destiny. 

Another thing that Gandhi did in his great campaign 
for freedom! He taught his people for the first time the 
secret of personal dignity and self-respect. For nearly two 
hundred years the Indian people had lived subject to the 
alien rule of the British Empire. They had become as 
slavish and subservient in spirit as they were subject under 
the operation of British law. They bowed obsequiously 
before the westerner, daring not even to say or to show that 
perhaps their souls might still remain their own. And then 
Gandhi came along, dowered first of all with his own 
supreme sense of dignity and his belief in the inte- 
grity of his people, and conveyed to the unlettered and 
illiterate millions of the fellow-countrymen, that same sense 
of dignity and honour, of power and right, that lived within 
himself. It was under the influence of the Mahatma that 
the Indians raised themselves from out the dust, dared for 
the first time to stand erect and look an Englishman straight 
in the face. When, after years of teaching and of discipline, 
he thus lifted up the people from debasement and subjec- 
tion, and had taught to them the dignity and honour of 
their own manhood, he knew that his fight was won. For 
once self-respect was achieved within the masses,, their 
power was of course supreme. ' 

In the third place, Gandhi organized the Indian people 
unashamedly around his own personality. For years Gandhi 
spent most of his time just travelling from village to village 
throughout all the vast area of continental India. When 
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he had lived in a village for a few days and then had gone 
upon his way as a pilgrim to the next village, he left behind 
what we have learned to call in this day a kind of a cell, an 
organized group of men and women, just a few of them in 
each village, who understood and were ready to act. They 
knew what Gandhi meant by non-violent non-cooperation. 
They had been taught the discipline of that kind of a life, 
and there they were as his representatives and his followers 
to obey his word and do his work. It can be said that, after 
a period of years, Gandhi had organized the whole Indian 
people around himself in the great undertaking of national 
independence, and the power of such organization, led by 
such a personality, was indeed, as it proved to be, irresis- 
tible. 

Another thing that Gandhi did,' and a supreme evidence 
of his imagination and creative genius I Gandhi was able 
to give to the masses of the Indian people something to 
do in their great struggle for liberty. You know how often 
the question is asked in matters of reform — ^what can I do? 
I think I can almost say that I never made a speech before 
a public forum about any problem of reform but what 
somebody got up and said, What can I do? And I have 
always been baffled by this question. I haven’t got imagi- 
nation enough to conceive a right answer. And so I usually 
suggest, as other Americans do in answer to such an 
inquiry, that we write our congressman, or perhaps the 
President. But Gandhi was an intellectual as well as a 
spiritual genius. Gandhi had an answer to this question. 
Why do you suppose, years ago, that Gandhi equipped 
himself with a spinning-wheel, and devoted a couple of 
hours of every day for a period of years to spinning khaddar 
cloth upon this wheel? This seemed to me, as it did to 
others, a waste of precious time and strength. But what 
was Gandhi really doing? He was teaching the unnum- 
bered millions of his fellow-countrymen that here was some- 
thing that they could do for independence. That if 
everyone would make a spinning-wheel to whirl within , the 
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home, and all of them give themselves thus to the manufac- 
ture of cotton cloth„ India upon the instant would be 
delivered from the economic tyranny of the British cotton 
trade, and economically if not politically, would be free. 
He gave the Indians something to do, and millions of spin- 
ning-wheels have turned and turned for years, in obedience 
to the example of the Mahatma. Then there was the 
famous march to Dandi, when Gandhi and his followers 
walked dramatically across the Indian countryside to the 
seashore, and Gandhi, in almost melodramatic fashion, 
waded into the sea, lifted up a pail of the sea-water, and 
brought it to the shore that it might be distilled into salt, 
and therewith delivered the people from the tyranny of the 
iniquitous salt tax imposed upon them by the Empire. 
Gandhi was not only himself resisting the rule of Britain 
by this act, but he was teaching the millions of his fellow- 
countrymen that here was something that each one of them 
could do. They could wade into the sea, distil the salt, and 
therewith prove themselves rebels against the British Crown 
and the British law. 

Gandhi was the man who found out comparatively early 
in his career, that one thing that everybody could do was 
to go to prison. He chose to go to prison, and herewith 
he proved the enormous effectiveness of serving a sentence 
behind bars. And since Gandhi had done it, then every- 
body could do it, and English prisons became so flooded 
that English authorities didn’t know what to do with the 
men, women and even children who volunteered for service. 
You know, when you go to India to-day, you have a curious 
experience. Sooner or later when you are tanking with 
your host, who may be a governor of a province, a Vice- 
Chancellor of a university, or something of the sort, you 
discover that this man has a prison record, and that he’s 
very proud of it. By the time I left India I had the feeling 
■that everybody who was worthwhile in India had a prison 
record. I knew this because they referred to it so easily, 
and were so glad to tell me on the experiences they had in 
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prison. So different from our country! When a man has 
a prison record in America, he does not say anything about 
it. He keeps it quiet. But here was a noble service that 
Gandhi taught the Indian people they could offer on behalf 
of their great cause. And so by supreme creative and imagi- 
native genius, Gandhi found great answers to the question 
as to what the humblest of Indians could do to help his 
country. 

Lastly, Gandhi gave to the Indian people the weapons 
wherewith to carry on their fight, weapons of unimaginable 
power, weapons that guaranteed eventual victory, and in 
Gandhi’s own time, praise be to God, won the victory that 
he could see. Gandhi’s programme of non-violent resistance 
is unprecedented in the history of mankind. The principle 
itself, 'resist not evil and love your enemies’, is nothing new. 
It is at least as ancient as the teachings of Jews of Nazareth 
in the Sermon on the Mount. But Gandhi did what had 
never been done before. Up to his time the practice of 
these non-resistant principles had been limited to single 
individuals, or to little groups of individuals. Gandhi 
worked out the discipline and the programme for the prac- 
tising of this particular kind of principle by unnumbered 
masses of human beings. He worked out a programme, in 
other words, not merely for an individual, or a small group 
of individuals, but for a whole nation, and that is some- 
thing new in the experience of man. 

I can best sum up the significance of this second period 
of Gandhi’s life, which ended on the 15tli day of August, 
1947, with the triumph of Indian freedom, by quoting 
a remarkable paragraph from a book entitled The 
Tragedy of Europe written by a great scholar. Dr. Francis 
Neilson. This is the way he puts it. ‘Gandhi,’ he says, 
‘is unique. There is no record of a man of his position 
challenging a great empire. A Diogenes in action, a 
St. Francis in humility, a Socrates in wisdom, he reveals to 
the world the utter paltriness of the methods of the states- 
man who relies upon force to gain his end. In this contest. 
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spiritual integrity triumphs over the physical opposition of 
the forces of the state.’ That was Gandhi’s triumph. That 
was his achievement. That marks his place in history. 

The third period of Gandhi’s life began on the 15 th day 
of August, 1947 and ended only at the moment when he 
died on the 30th of January, 1948. This was the period 
when it seemed as though India was about to exercise the 
prerogatives of freedom by plunging into the terror and 
horror of a civil war. What happened is understandable 
enough. Here was where partition operated, and parti-, 
tion meant the vivisection of a nation, and those people 
who were called upon to suffer the agony of vivisection, 
in Bengal and also in the Punjab, went momentarily crazy 
with pain and grief. As violence and massacre swept these 
provinces, it seemed for a moment as though all Gandhi’s 
teachings were in vain. I have heard people say that Gandhi 
in the end failed in his great mission. Gandhi himself 
encouraged that idea, for in the supreme humility of his 
spirit, he was moved to talk about his failure as well as 
about his sorrow. But I have insisted from the beginning, 
as I would insist to-day, that this last period in Gandhi’s 
life was the greatest period of all. In my last letter to the 
Mahatma, written just as I was leaving India, I put it this 
way. ‘Of course’, I said, ‘you have been sad, wellnigh over- 
borne by the tragedies of recent months, but you must never 
feel that this involves any breakdown of your life work. 
Human nature cannot bear too much, it cracks under too 
great a strain, and the strain in this case was as terrific as it 
was sudden. But your teaching remained as true and your 
leadership as sound as ever. Single-handed you saved the 
situation and brought victory out of what seemed for the 
moment to be defeat. I count these last months to be the 
crown and climax of your unparalleled career. You were 
never so great as in these last dark hours,’ I wrote those 
words, in token, first, of my conviction that it was the influ- 
ence of Gandhi through the discipline of thirty years gone by 
that prevented the spread of the conflagration, so that less 
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than five per cent of the Indian people were involved in the 
riots and, less than ten per cent of India’s territory, and 
through those dreadful days, through the vast range of 
Indian life, Moslems and Hindus lived peacefully side by 
side. And secondly, my belief that it was by Gandhi’s own 
personal presence and influence at those places where the 
fire was burning the fiercest, that it was straightway extin- 
guished! When I was in Delhi, tension was everywhere in 
the air, but everybody agreed, Moslem and Hindu alike, 
men great and men humble, that it was the presence of 
Gandhi that had brought peace to that great city which a 
few days before had witnessed the massacre of thousands of 
people in the public streets. Gandhi came to Delhi, thus 
stricken, bleeding and frightened, and as Jesus calmed the 
storm on the sea of Galilee, so Gandhi calmed and ended 
this storm of hate and madness. 

And now he is dead. When his last breath had passed 
from his body, the newspapers tell us that his grand- 
daughter, in whose arms he died, came to the reporters and 
said, ‘Bapu’ (a word meaning ‘litde father’), ‘Bapu is 
finished’. As I read that pathetic phrase, I thought ins- 
tantly of the last words of Jesus as recorded in the New 
Testament, when he said upon the cross, ‘It is finished.’ 
But as Jesus, came to his own only after the fell moment 
of his death and has lived serene and potent in the hearts 
of unnumbered millions to our own time, so Gandhi will 
live and assert his magic influence upon the souls and hearts 
of men forever. For us, however, it is finished. That 
ineffable presence, that sweetest of all smiles, those eyes 
that had depths of beauty like visions of the eternal, that 
infinite tenderness and grace, that lovely hospitality of 
friendship, it is all gone with the frail and feeble body that 
feel beneath the shot of the assassin’s pistol. 

When the news suddenly and terribly came to me, I was 
seized by such an unexpected convulsion of emotion that I 
was frightened. And all that day I wept for Gandhi in my 
heart, I could think of nothing but the great funeral pyre, 
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and the blazing flame, and the sole of Gandhi liberated into 
eternal light. And now after I have read the dramatic 
account of the burning of Gandhi’s body I feel, beautifully 
and serenely, a kind of calm, the calm that follows after 
death, and die secret of which is to be found in that sense of 
possession of precious things which can never be taken 
away. Instinctively I went to the shelves of my library, 
and there I found what I was seeking, something near, and 
intimate, and very close, in tribute to my friend. A little 
sonnet written years ago by George Santayana, the great 
poet and philosopher; 

With you a part of me hath passed away 
For in the peopled forest of my mind 
A tree made leafless by this wintry wind. 

Shall never don again its green array. 

Chapel and fireside, country road and bay 
Have something of their friendliness resigned. 
Another, if I would, I could not find. 

And I am grown much older in a day. 

But yet I treasure in my memory 

Your gift of charity, and young heart’s ease. 

And the dear honor of your amity. 

For these once mine, my life is rich with these. 

And I scarce know which part may greater be. 

What I keep of you, or you rob of me. 



MAHATMA GANDHI 

SARVAPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 

This puny figure of seven stone was a giant among men, 
^measured by the greatness of his soul. By his side, other 
men, very important and famous men, big in their own 
way, big in their space and time, look small and insigni- 
ficant. I His profound sincerity of ^irit, his freedom from 
hatred and malice, his mastery over himself, his human, 
friendly, all-embracing charity, his strong conviction which 
he shared with the great ones of history that the martyrdom 
of the body is nothing compared with the defilement of the 
soul, a conviction which he successfully put to the test in 
many dramatic situations and now in this final act of 
surrender, show the impact of religion on life, the impact 
of the eternal values on the shifting problems of the world 
of time.} 

The inspiration of his life has been what is commonly 
called religion, religion not in the sense of subscription to 
dogmas or conformity to ritual, but religion in the sense 
of an abiding faith in the absolute values of truth, love and 
justice and a persistent endeavour to realize them on earth. 
Nearly fifteen years ago, I asked him to state his view of 
religion. He expressed it in these words: 

I often describe my religion as Religion of Truth. 
Of late, instead of saying God is Truth, I have been 
saying Truth is God, in order more fully to define my 

Religion Nothing so completely described my 

God as Truth. Denial of God we have known. 
Denial of Truth we have not known. The most 
ignorant among mankind have some truth in them. 
We are all sparks of Truth. The sum-total of these 
sparks is indescribable, as yet— unknown— Truth which 
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is God. I am being daily led nearer to It by constant 
prayer.^ 

Even though Gandhi practised this religion with courage 
and consistency, he had an unusual sense of humour, a 
certain lightheartedness, even gaiety, which we do not asso- 
ciate with ardent religious souls. This playfulness was the 
outcome of an innocence of heart, a spontaneity of spirit. 
While he redeemed even the most fugitive and trivial 
moment from commonness, he had all the time a remote, 
a far-away look. The abuses and perversities of life did 
not shake his confidence in the essential goodness of things. 
He assumed, without much discussion, that his way of life 
was clean, right and natural, while our way in this mecha- 
nized industrial civilization was unnatural. 

Gandhi’s religion was an intensely practical one. There 
are religious men who, when they find the troubles and 
perplexities of the world too much for them, wrap their 
cloaks around them, withdraw into manasteries or moun- 
taintops and guard the sacred fires burning in their own 
hearts. If truth, love and justice are not to be found in 
the world, we can possess these graces in the inviolable 
sanctuary of our souls. For Gandhi, sanctity and service 
of men were inseparable. 

My motive (he says) has been purely religious. I 
could not be leading a religious life unless I identi- 
fied myself with the whole of mankind ; and this I 
could not do unless I took part in politics. The whole 
gamut of man’s activities to-day constitues an indivi- 
sible whole; you cannot divide social, political and 
purely religious work into watertight compartments. 
I do not know any religion apart from human activity. 

If Gandhi took to politics, it is because he looked upon 
politics as a branch of ethics and religion. It is not a 

^ Radha kri shnan and Mnirhead : Contemporary Indian Philosophy 
(1936)), p. 21. 
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Struggle for power and wealth, but a persistent and conti- 
nuous effort to enable the submerged millions to attain 
the good life, to raise the quality of human beings, to train 
them for freedom and fellowship, for spiritual depth and 
social harmony. A politician who works for these ends 
cannot help being religious. He cannot ignore the forma- 
tive share of morality in civilization or take the side of 
evil against good. Owing no allegiance to the material 
things of life, Gandhi was able to make changes in them. 
The prophets of spirit make history just by standing out- 
side history. 

It is impertinent for any man to set about reforming the 
universe. He must start his work from where he is. He 
must take up the work that lies nearest to hand. When, 
on his return from South Africa, he found the people of 
India suffering from mortified pride, want, pain, and degra- 
dation, he took up the task of their emancipation as a 
challenge and an opportunity. No improvement, he felt, 
was possible without political freedom. Freedom from 
subjection should be won not by the usual methods of 
secret societies, armed rebellion, arson and assassination. The 
way to freedom is neither by abject entreaty nor by revo- 
lutionary violence. Freedom does not descend upon a 
people as a gift from above, but they have to raise them- 
selves to it by their own effort. The Buddha said: ‘Ye 
who suffer, know ye suffer from yourselves ; none else 
compels.’ In self-purification lies the path to freedom. 
Force is no remedy. The use of force in such circums- 
tances is foul play. The force of spirit is invincible. 
Gandhi said: 

The British want to put the struggle on the plane 
of machine-guns. They have weapons and we have 
not . Our only assurance of beating them is to keep 
it on the plane where we have the weapons and they 
have not. 

He took hold of ordinary men and women, men and 
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I women who were an incredible mixture of heroism and 
\conceit, magnificence and meanness, made heroes out of 
'them and organized an unarmed revolt against British rule. 
He weaned the country from anarchy and terrorism and 
saved the political struggle from losing its soul. The 
transfer of power on August 15, 1947, marked the end of 
that struggle. The fight was a clean one, it was completely 
free from any trace of racial bitterness or feeling. It has 
ended in a settlement reached in a spirit of good temper 
and friendliness. The credit for it is due to Gandhi. 

/ Freedom for Gandhi is not a mere political fact. It is 
\a social reality. He struggled not only to free India from 
foreign rule but free her from social corruption and com- 
munal strife. He strove for a free and united India. The 
Ihour of his triumph proved to be the hour of his humilia- 
f tion. The division of the country is a grievous wrong we 
have suffered. Our leaders caught in a mood of frustra- 
tion, tired of communal killings, which disgraced the 
country for some months past, anxious to give relief to the 
harassed, distraught multitudes acquiesced in the parti- 
tion of India against their better judgement and the advice 
of Gandhi. The New Delhi celebrations on August 15 
Gandhi would not attend. He excused himself and was 
engaged in his lonely trek in the villages of Bengal, walk- 
ing on foot, comforting the poor and the homeless, entreat- 
ing them to remove from their hearts every trace of 
suspicion, bitterness and resentment. The division of the 
country has not resulted in communal peace but has 
actually increased communal bitterness. The large migra- 
tions, the thousands of people wandering to and fro, weary, 
uprooted, heavy laden, the mad career of communal vio- 
lence, worst of all the spiritual degradation all around, 
suspicion, anger, doubt, pity, grief, absence of hope filled 
Gandhi with deep sorrow and led him to devote the rest 
of his life to the psychological solution of this problem. 
His fasts at Calcutta and Delhi had a sobering effect but 
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the evil was too deep to be cured so easily. On his seventy- 
eighth birthday, October 2, 1947, Gandhi said: 

With every breath I pray God to give me strength to 
quench the flames or remove me from this earth. I, 
who staked my life to gain India’s independence do not 
wish to be a living witness to its destruction. 

When last I met him, early in December 1947, I found 
him in deep agony and determined to do his utmost to 
improve the relations among the communities or die in the 
process. He met his death while engaged in this great 
work. It is the cross laid on the great-hearted that they 
exhaust themselves in sorrow and suffering so that those 
who come after them may live in peace and security. 

We are too deeply entangled in our own past misdeeds ; 
we are caught in the web we had ourselves spun according to 
the laws of our own twisted ethics. Communal differences 
are yet a wound, not a sepsis. But wounds have a tendency 
to produce sepsis. If this tendency is to be checked we 
must adhere to the ideals for which Gandhi has lived and 
died. We must develop self-restraint ; we must refrain 
from anger and malice, intemperance of thought and 
speech, from violence of every kind. It will be the crown 
of his life work, if we settle down as good neighbours and 
adjust our problems in a spirit of peace and good will. The 
way to honour his memory is to accept and adopt his way 
of approach, the way of reconciliation and sympathetic 
adjustment of all differences. 

When the strife of these days is forgotten, Gandhi will 
stand out as the great prophet of a moral and spiritual 
revolution without which this distracted world will not find 
peace. It is said that non-violence is the dream of the wise 
while violence is the history of man. It is true that wars 
are obvious and dramatic and their results in changing the 
course of history are evident and striking. But there is a 
struggle which goes on in the minds of men. Its results are 
not recorded in the statistics of the killed and the injured. 
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It is the Struggle for human decency, for the avoidance of 
physical strife which restricts human life, for a world with- 
out wars. Among the fighters in this great stru^le, Gandhi 
was in the front rank. His message is not a matter for 
academic debate in intellectual circles. It is the answer to 
the cry of exasperated mankind which is at the cross-roads, 
which shall prevail, the law of the jungle or the law of love? 
AU our world organizations will prove ineffective if the 
truth that love is stronger than hate does not inspite them. 
The world does not become one simply because we can 
go round it in less than three days. However far or fast 
we may travel, our minds do not get nearer to our neigh- 
bours! The oneness of the world can only be the oneness 
of our purposes and aspirations. A united world can only 
be the material counterpart of a spiritual affinity. Mechani- 
cal makeshifts and external structures by themselves cannot 
achieve the spiritual results. Changes in the social architec- 
ture do not alter the minds of peoples. Wars have their 
origins in false values, in ignorance, in intolerance. Wrong 
leadership has brought the world to its present misery. 
Throughout the world there seems to be a black-out of 
civilized values. Great nations bomb one another’s cities 
in order to obtain the victory. The moral consequences 
of the use of the atom bomb may prove to be far more 
disastrous than the bomb itself. The fault is not in our 
stars but in ourselves. Institutions are of little avail unless 
we are trained to obey our conscience and develop brotherly 
love. Unless the leaders of the world discover their highest 
human dignity in themselves, not in the offices they hold, 
in the depth of their own souls, in the freedom of their 
conscience, there is no hope for the ordered peace of a 
world-community, Gandhi had the faith that the world is 
one in its deepest roots and highest aspirations. He knew 
that the purpose of historical humanity was to develop a 
world-civilization, a world-culture, a world<ommunity. 
We can get out of the misery of this world only by exposing 
the darkness which is strongly entrenched in men’s hearts 
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and replacing it by understanding and tolerance. Gandhi’s 
tender and tormented heart heralds the world which the 
United Nations wish to create. This lonely symbol o£ a 
vanishing past is also the prophet of the new world which 
is struggling to be born. He represents the conscience of 
the future man. 

Gandhi has paid the penalty of all who are ahead of their 
time, misunderstanding, hatred, reaction, violent death. 
‘The light shineth in darkness and the darkness compre- 
hendeth it not.’ The struggle between light and darkness, 
between love and hate, between reason and unreason which ■ 
is at the heart of the cosmic is shown up by this most 
moving tragedy of our age. We made Socrates drink death ; 
we nailed Jesus to the Cross ; we lighted the faggots that 
burnt die mediaeval martyrs. We have stoned and killed 
our prophets. Gandhi has not escaped the fate of being 
misunderstood and hated. He has met his death facing the 
forces of darkness of ultimate unreason and through it has 
increased the powers of light, love and reason. Who knows 
if Christianity would have developed had Jesus not been 
crucified? Gandhi’s death xvas a classical ending to his life. 
He died with the name of God on his lips and love in his 
heart. Even as he received the bullet wounds he greeted 
his murderer and wished him well. He lived up to what 
he preached. 1 Possessed and inspired by the highest ideals 
of which human nature is capable, preaching and practising 
fearlessly the truth revealed to him, leading almost alone 
what seemed to be a forlorn hope against the impregnable 
strongholds of greed and folly, yet facing tremendous odds 
with a calm resolution which yielded nothing to ridicule 
or danger, Gandhi presented to this unbelieving world all 
that is noblest in the spirit of man. He illumined human 
dignity by faith in the eternal significance of man’s effort. 
He belongs to the type that redeems the human race.\ 

We have killed his body but the spirit in him which is 
a light from above will penetrate far into space and time 
and inspire countless generations for nobler living. 
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yad-vad bibhutimat sattvani 
srimad urjitam eva va 
tad-tad evavagaccba tvam 
mama tejo amsasambhavam. 

Whatever being there is endowed with glory, and grace and vigour, 
know that to have sprtmg from a fragment of My splendour. 

— Bhagavadgita, X. 41. 

An address delivered in All Souls College^ on Sunday ^ 
February Ij 1948. 
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DEFENCE THROUGH AHIMSA 

SATISCHANDRA DAS GUPTA 

The Value of Armed Defence in India 

What will happen if we attain swaraj to-day by our own 
efforts, or the British have to depart from India due to inter- 
national pressure — were the questions often asked prior to 
August 1947. They were not merely academic questions. 
To clash with Britain and win was one thing and for her 
to leave India in her own interest was quite another. What 
would be India’s fate if, under the latter circumstances, 
Britain departed from India, leaving her to her own fate? 
Some Englishmen had raised this question. The question 
was, of course, raised with a view to pointing out India's 
utter helplessness. After keeping India in thraldom for 
nearly two hundred years, and depriving her of all power 
in all possible ways, Britain may well have asked the 
question. The question, however, remains even today. It 
is necessary for us, in order to solve our defence problems, 
to ask ourselves the question: ‘Well, you wanted swaraj, 
and now that you have attained it, how will you defend 
yourself ?’ Such questions are also not new. Replies gene- 
rally given to them are not reassuring. Those so far given 
are: 

1. True, we do not possess war materials, but we 
shall purchase them. 

2. True, we are not experts in modem warfare, but 
we shall learn the technique. 

3. We have quarrels with no nation, so none will 
invade us. 


This article was written and published in Bengali in 1939 when the 
Sino-Japanese war was in progress and the international situation 
difierent from what it is today. Certain verbal alterations have been 
made in the text without disturbing the main argument which, along 
with the principles discussed, may hold good even today.— Bd. V. B. g. 
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4. The major powers are so busy quarrelling among 
themselves, that they have neither the strength nor 
the desire to invade India. 

The above replies are all fallacious and can be refuted. 

1. It is not possible for us to purchase war materials 
and use them when necessary. The whole world 
is today the slave of rapaciousness and gold. The 
invader can pay more than we shall for war 
materials and thus prevent our getting them. 
Unarmed countries can only arm themselves in 
exchange of their freedom. 

2. How long will it take us to learn the technique of 
modern warfare? If the invader does not give us 
so much time, we shall again lose our freedom. 

3. True, we have no quarrel with any nation, but 
that will not save us. If our weakness tempts the 
invader, it is this very helplessness that will be the 
cause of invasion. 

4. How can we say that the major powers do not have 
their eyes on India? Who could swear that Japan, 
Italy, Germany or America would not invade 
India? The minerals, forest products and oil in 
Burma, and the minerals and agricultural products 
of India are all necessary for warfare. If a war 
breaks out elsewhere, then any one, who can, will 
collect these by force from helpless India. Collect- 
ing by force means depriving one of one's freedom. 

It will be seen from the above that the replies suggesting 
the methods of self-defence are not irrefutable. No fighter 
for freedom can remain satisfied with these. Then how 
will India, freed from Britain’s clutches, defend herself 
against an invader? The only reply is by satyagraha. 


Satyagraha — ^The Only Defence 

We shall have to devise a means for defence which will not 
depend on another nation’s being too busy or on its 
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freedom from greed. It cannot also be forecast that we shall 
become experts in warfare. That we shall become adepts 
at any future date is open to grave doubts, because our 
history gives evidence to the contrary. India has many times 
been defeated by the enemy from without. But, even in 
defeat, India has converted the conqueror into an Indian 
and has made him her own. Chengiz Khan, Mohammed 
Ghori or Alexander could not conquer India permanently. 
The language in which Matthew Arnold unfolds the soul of 
India sounds almost like an eulogy : 

The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient deep disdain 
She let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again. 

Who can deny this tradition of India? This quality remains 
even today, though India lost a lot of it under Britain’s 
all-pervading spell. Gandhiji gave new birth to this old 
tradition. In the field of politics, Asoka adopted ahimsa 
and gave up his imperialistic aims. This great gift of Asoka 
gave India the first place in the world in the development 
of man. His policy reached its perfection in this supression 
of imperialistic tendencies. That is past history. Till very 
recently India was the slave of a major foreign power and 
as such was merely an instrument that served its interest. 
The way to freedom, as shown by Gandhiji, is merely the 
Buddha’s philosophy of ahimsa applied to politics. Ahimsa 
is the mainspring, the vessel and the controlling force of 
satyagraha. By the all embracing application of ahimsa, 
we have not only freed ourselves from this evil reign, but 
shall also be able to defend that freedom. 

OTT if i 

srgira wm, 

^ITma (he who has dedicated himself at the feet of Rama) who is 
freed from passion, vanity and acrimony, who sees the I^rd everywhere 
in this world; how can he have any discord with anyone? 
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This philosophy, which influences society, may also in- 
fluence the individual. This speaks of the ideal state of 
affairs. Satyagraha attracts us to this ideal and leads us 
forward. The mode of application of ahimsa differs in 
different cases. In politics the application of ahimsa does 
not mean that we shall not have to suffer any loss or make 
any sacrifices for the furtherance of our ends. On the con- 
trary sacrifice is essential. In ordinary battles one kills 
another and the winner is he who is the ^eater adept at 
killing. In the clash between the violent and non-violent, 
too, the latter has to be prepared for suffering and death. 
The difference is that in one case one has to kill or get 
killed, while in the other case it is necessary to be pre- 
pared for death, and if necessary to die, in the attempt to 
resist evil without killing. 

Application of Ahimsa — ^its Results 

If India believes in ahimsa, then free India will perforce 
have to take recourse to ahimsa in defending heriself against 
foreign aggression. 

Viewed as a weapon, ahimsa is better than any death- 
dealing weapon of war. And if the leaders of war really 
believe this, then they shall devote their energies more to 
the building up of an expert non-violent army and the 
devising of the various means of the application of ahimsa 
than to the building of bombers. India, now freed from 
bondage, will also lead the world towards ahimsa. The 
world will set out to establish one religious state. The 
question of one’s personal religion — ^whether one is a 
Hindu, Muslim or Christian — will no longer lead to any 
strife. Religion will be a lake on the various banks of which 
people will bathe and be refreshed. There will also be no 
warfare between nations. The names will remain India, 
Italy, or Germany as at present, the rulers will be of the 
people’s choice, but they will join together to form one 
world and, reigning supreme over all, will be He who is 
the King of Kings. 
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ajfjT I 

^ ^ 11 “* 

That is the inner meaning of the present principle of 
‘legitimate and peaceful means’ of the Congress and that is 
the ultimate end of that principle. 

If the leaders recognise this as the fundamental principle, 
if they accept ahimsa as the basic factor in politics, then 
they shall make India — shorn of all death-dealing weapons 
— 3. great and powerful nation. They shall be strong enough 
to face calmly the fighting forces and war preparations of the 
world. The weapon of ahimsa shall replace the weapons 
that kill. It is essential that the armoury for a non-violent 
struggle be in the fighters’ hearts just as it is necessary to 
manufacture arms in factories and to appoint mechanics 
for that purpose in preparation for an armed conflict. Every 
soldier shall have to learn the use of this weapon. This is 
of course difficult. For India to arm herself suitably in order 
to defend herself against the combined armed might of 
exploiting countries like England, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
etc., is not only difficult — it is impossible. It is easier for 
India to fight these countries in the way described above 
than by armed conflict. It is difficult, but it is the only way. 
What else can India and other smaller defenceless countries 
do but to accept eternal bondage? We shall not have to 
approach foreign countries in the doubtful hope of getting 
weapons of war. These may not be available even for cash. 
With a little attempt the weapons of ahimsa can be manu- 
factured in the hearts of men and women. This does not 
depend on extraneous matters. 

Some may consider this absurd day-dreaming. But every- 
body has seen the political changes in India brought about 
in the last few years by a limited application of ahimsa and 
and the small sacrifices made by a large number of people. 


* Raghupati Ram of Roshala was the One King of the earth girdled 
by the seven seas. (Ram was the I^rd of the Universe as well as the 
King of Koshala). 
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If ahimsa is applied in a larger degree, all our aspirations 
■will, without doubt, be fulfilled and the country will be 
able to defend herself. 

If India is invaded, the satyagrahi will want both to live 
and to defend his country ; but he will not kill another in 
order to live. If he dies in making the attempt, death will 
be welcome. The whole nation may become extinct in 
pursuing this noble ideal. This very extinction will never- 
theless help to lead human society towards the ideal world. 
It is definite that no one can enslave a nation of satyagrahis. 
It is very difficult for an outside force to defeat and sub- 
jugate those who do not value life or property. 


All Are Combatants in a Non-Violent Battle 

In violent warfare the people of a country are generally 
divided into two sections — the combatants and the non-com- 
batants. The usual idea is that the combatants of a country 
will not inflict any loss on the non-combatants among the 
enemy. The reason for this is that when the combatants 
win, the non-combatants among the defeated will accept 
their supremacy without struggle. This principle, however, 
is often breached in practice. The victor tries to terrorise 
the victim by a show of his terrible strength. Thus even the 
non-combatants are attacked and brutally done to death. It 
is by destroying the liberty of the defeated country by these 
methods that imposition of foreign rule over its citizens 
becomes easy. It then becomes possible to make them say and 
do whatever the aggressor wishes by shackling them with 
the bonds of slavery. The citizens are so demoralised after 
defeat that they lose even the elementary instinct of pro- 
tecting their lives and property by organised resistance. 
This atmosphere helps the conqueror to impose his will on 
them with ease. But if there is no such section in the 
country as a ‘non-combatant’ — ^if every one turns ‘com- 
batant’ — ^then the invader can conquer it only by slaughter- 
ing the whole nation. The policy and ultimate end of expand- 
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ing one’s empire is to defeat the ‘combatants’, enslave the 
‘non-combatants’ and utilise the latter to serve one’s own 
interest. But if the whole populace turns ‘combatant’, then 
the aggressor loses all interest in attacking a country. In 
violent warfare, however, it is not possible for the whole 
populace to become ‘combatants’. Not only are there not 
sufficient weapons to arm them, but they must all become 
adepts at such warfare. This is impossible in practice. 
That is why the aggressor gets a chance to become victori- 
ous in violent warfare. If ahimsa is accepted as the mode 
of defence, then every one can take part in it. A nation 
thus pledged to ahimsa is ever armed with the most power- 
ful weapon in the world and all the brute forces of the 
world put together cannot destroy it. A nation pledged to 
ahimsa will either defend itself successfully or die in the 
attempt, but shall never become a slave. It shall die but shall 
not allow its liberty to be destroyed. No force will want to 
fight a nation in which this determination and this strength 
exist, because that fight will not satiate their greed. Even 
if there is a fight, the victory will go to the satyagrahi, 
whether alive or dead. 


Satyagraha — Indu’s Traditional Weapon 

The weapon of satyagraha is India’s own. This weapon was 
being wrought in the workshop of the Buddha, Sri Chaitanya 
and Sri Ramakrishna. Gandhiji brought it to its present 
tremendous dimensions and had successfully demonstrated 
its strength by repeated tests. 

But doubt persists. There is no reassurance if the heart 
does not accept the doctrine of ahimsa. The question 
arises— ‘If China had taken the vow, if the Czechs did the 
same, would that not amount to suicide? Would not that 
mean that Japan would continue to destroy China with 
various weapons and the Chinese, instead of using arms to 
defend themselves, have continued to die in even larger 
numbers?’ The case is not so simple. Japan was not only 
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destroying the bodies of some Chinese — she was taking the 
lives of some and was subjugating the rest to various indig- 
nities. The Japanese placed their flag in the hands of 
thousands of Chinese civilians and forced them to salute it. 
In the regions of China then under Japanese occupation 
the residents were made to sing the praise of Japan. Japan 
could have killed the Chinese satyagrahi, but would never 
have made him sing her victory. The reason for this is 
clear. The weapons of violence — the bomb, the gun, the 
sword, the intrigue — ^are all weapons of the weak. People 
armed with these weapons become helpless if they fail. 
Helplessness leads to fear and fear to surrender. The 
weapon of ahtmsa does not give one the opportunity to be 
afraid ; one faces the enemy, alone or together with others, 
and fights him to the last. If China had this strength, 
Japan would have realised in a short time that she would 
never be able to conquer and exploit China. Japan would 
then have left the Chinese shores instead of wasting so 
much energy in the effort of conquering her. 


Weakness Attracts the Rapacious 

Whenever a nation realises that a certain nation is unable 
to defend itself, it turns its greedy eyes on the latter. That 
is why all nations increase their armies and parade them 
before a possible aggressor to show him that it is not only 
capable of defending itself, but if the aggressor nation 
attacks, it is liable to be counter-attacked. Such a mentality, 
however, fails to remove the desire for expansion ; it only 
results in a mad race for greater control of brute strength. 
Given the opportunity one nation applies this strength on 
another and weaker nation ; bloodshed follows ; either a 
decision is reached, or some settlement — honourable or 
otherwise — is arrived at. History abounds in such instances. 
If China had followed the path of ahimsa, she would not 
have had to commit suitcide — Japan would have had to 
give up and go away or to mount guard Over the desolation 
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that once was China. It would have been Japan who would 
have committed suicide by wasting her armies against non- 
violent China. China, too, might not have been destroyed 
in the attempt, and even if she were destroyed, she would 
have died in order that the rest of the world may live. It 
must be clearly understood here that non-violent war is 
also war, and not suicide, and China might in all probability 
have won the war. It is not my intention to state that 
China could have in a moment adopted the method of 
ahimsa. That needs preparation. China did not then 
possess the time or the conditions necessary for such pre- 
paration. 

People risk their own lives to save that of a drowning 
man. Sometimes both die in the attempt. But the world 
eulogises the man who risks his life to save another’s and 
considers him as the ideal. What is true of the individual 
is. equally true of the nation. That is immortality. Craven 
people will say that the real thing is to live — even as slaves. 
The brave man will ever be prepared to lay down his life 
to save his honour. It is not necessary to establish anew 
the principle that extinction is preferable to existence as a 
despised slave nation. The satyagrahi’s death in defence 
of his dharma is not suicide. It is a grave error to suppose 
that one must die and that the will to live is not present in 
satyagraha. There is a greater chance of successfully defend- 
ing onself by ahimsa against a powerful and violent enemy 
than of succeeding in a violent battle against one who is 
more violent. Some reasons of this have been stated above. 
The practical side is now being shown. 

Non-Violent Defence is Not Suicide 

It is generally found that during a war both the aggressor 
and the defending nations suspend all other activities. To 
fight, to prepare for the same, and to procure the neces- 
saries of war become the only activity. Recruitment of 
soldiers, procurement and manufacture of arms, arrange- 
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ments for the care of the wounded, transport, supplies — 
these occupy all the attention of the people. The king or 
the President urges the people to this end. The leaders 
make a great effort and create a war hysteria in the country. 
The people are imbued with the spirit of war. Great 
excitement prevails. If such is the case in violent warfare, 
where life is uncertain, then why should not a continued 
effort at consciousness be made in the case of non-violent 
battles because life and death are uncertain quantities? In 
these circumstances the non-violent nation will prepare 
itself for satyagraha. The principle and procedure of com- 
plete non-co-operation with the aggressor will have to be 
decided on. The country will resist all the evil actions of 
the aggressor, keeping within the limits of ahimsa. If the 
enemy uses poison gas, the scientist’s help will have to be 
sought. If the railways of the country are found likely to 
help the enemy, its use by them should be made impossible 
so that they are made to post sentries at every yard of the 
railway line. The enemy shall be forced to bring all his 
supplies from his own country — nobody in the invaded 
country supplying anything to him either voluntarily or 
under duress. If necessary, railways and other means of 
quick transport will have to be voluntarily destroyed. Not 
a grain of food should be made available to the enemy. He 
can only procure food by force, but the satyagrahi will give 
him no opportunity of suddenly appearing and looting the 
food. He will remain ever vigilant and destroy all food and 
other necessaries before they fall into the hands of the 
invader. If it is not possible for him to remain in the place 
at that time, he shall migrate to the jungles. In such 
emergencies the satyagrahi will give up civilised life and 
make the invader’s life impossible. He shall learn to strike 
a balance between the discarding of civilised life on the 
one hand and fearlessly defending his life and property on 
the other. The whole nation will have a taste of the wonder- 
ful experience of non-violent defence and of non-co-opera- 
tion through this training. It may be stated here that India 
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has once had a taste of non-co-operation to a certain degree. 
She has once at least seen the wonderful development of 
man through the combination of fearlessness and suflEering. 

It is clear now that surrendering of life to the armed 
invader is not the only method of the satyagrahi. There 
are other things to do. The question may arise here — ‘If, 
as hinted above, all modes of quick transport are destroyed 
to hinder the enemy, then how will contact be maintained 
with one’s own people? There will be no co-ordination and 
the whole effort will be in vain due to this lack of central 
direction.’ This fear is without foundation. When modes 
of quick transport and exchange of news are destroyed, it 
is the enemy that will be rendered ineffective, and not the 
satyagrahi. Many people have had this experience during 
the last satyagraha movement. The present writer was 
one of them. 


Ahimsa in Civil Disobedience 

The responsibility of conducting the Civil Disobedience 
movement in Bengal was vested on me for a time. The 
police frequently visited my camp at that time, broke every- 
thing there, arrested the volunteers, but did not arrest me 
for a long time. I could not bear the atrocities perpetrated 
on the volunteers and asked the police to arrest me first as 
I was the person in charge. The magistrate used to tell 
me that my time had not yet come. Thus, while people 
were being arrested all around me, I myself could conduct 
the satyagraha with new men for four months. There was 
no contact with other provinces, and, sometimes, with the 
different parts of Bengal. The post office could not be used 
for sending news. I tried to send news by messenger through 
the railways. Even that was prevented. Contact with the 
all-India office was completely severed. An American press 
representative visited us at that time. He said he was 
representing several newspapers and wanted to know from 
me the news of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. I told him I did 
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not always have news of my own province and from the 
other provinces very rarely. I also told him that central 
control and co-ordination was not necessary for satyagraha 
as it was in violent warfere. On the other hand, decen- 
tralisation should be followed as far as possible in saiyagraha 
just as centralisation was accepted aS the essential need in 
violent warfare. If satyagraha is centrally controlled, the 
enemy can destroy the whole movement by destroying the 
centre. If there is no centre, if the various branches carry 
on their work according to the basic principle, then the 
enemy finds it impossible to stamp out the movement. This 
is a special feature of non-violent struggle. I told the press 
representative that I did not worry if I got no news from 
the other provinces. I was carrying out my work according 
to the local conditions. Therein lay my success and 
through me the success of the movement. He was amazed. 
He found it difficult to understand how this vast movement 
was being directed without any contact with the centre. 
He was possibly influenced by my faith later and realised 
to a certain extent that central direction was not indis- 
pensible for this movement. 


Limitations of Secrecy 

In xhe later stages of this satyagraha movement, this 
principle ceased to exist as an appreciable quantity. In the 
end secret methods were being adopted with the apparent 
intention of maintaining contact. The leaders probably 
failed to stamp out secrecy in spite of all their attempts at 
preventing an underground movement. Coming out of prison 
after a year I found the whole movement had degenerated 
into an underground movement. In some cases fear begets 
secrecy ; ahimsa and cowardice are self-contradictory. I 
am of the opinion that the spread of secrecy will render a 
non-violent struggle innocuous. The first and second Civil 
Disobedience movements have strengthened this belief. I 
mention it here because it is difficult, in non-violent 
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struggles, to decide on what actually to do in the practical 
held. Stereotyped and commonplace discussions do not help 
solve the problem. 

We did not succeed then due to our own Weakness. We 
have realised somewhat the method by which this weakness 
can be eradicated, but have not progressed far in this direc- 
tion due to our own lack of faith and a spirit of sacrifice. 
Viewed from outside, the Congress is daily gaining in 
strength, but the purity that marked the Congress move- 
ment in the beginning has become greatly sullied today. Not- 
withstanding the exftent and stability of the power of the 
Congress, its strength in satyagraha has decreased in direct 
proportion to the departure from this, its inner strength. 
We shall maintain our independence only by an increase 
of this strength. There is no other way. 


Non-Violent Defence — ^The Congress Cmed 

It is only by fulfilling its constructive programme that the 
Congress will be able to fight and defend the country 
through ahimsa. 

If a large number of people lack the faith in the basic 
principle of the Congress, if they maintain that ahimsa is 
needed at the time of non-coroperation and the attainment 
of freedom and himsa for the defending of that freedom, 
then that ahimsa is the ahimsa of the coward — ^it is false 
ahimsa. The only purpose it serves is to bring out the fact 
that we had lacked the necessary arms and ammunition to 
fight Britain. This felse ahimsa will only dupe us — it will not 
give us the strength to defend ourselves now that Britain 
has left India. There is no consistency of thought in the 
support of the principle of the non-violent struggle waged 
by the Congress to attain freedom and also feeling nervous 
for want of violent weapons of war for defending that 
freedom. For the purpose of defence, whether in India, 
China, Czechoslovakia or Abyssinia, the principle of ahimsa 
is the same. 
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WHEN THE HEART IS HARD 

When the heart is hard and parched up, come upon me 
with a shower of mercy. 

When grace is lost from life, come with a burst of song. 

When tumultuous work raises its din on all sides shutting 
me out from beyond, come to me my lord of silence, with 
thy peace and rest. 

When my beggarly heart sits crouched, shut up in a 
corner, break open the door, my king, and come with the 
ceremony of a king. 

When desire blinds the mind with delusion and dust, 
0 thou holy one, thou wakeful, come with thy thunder. 

— Rabindranath Tagore 
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GURUDEV AND GANDHIJI 

KRISHNA KRIPALANI 

During his last visit to Santiniketan in December, 1945, 
Mahatma Gandhi made the following remarkable con- 
fession: ‘I started with a disposition to detect a conflict 
between Gurudev and myself but ended with the glorious 
discovery that there was none’. The glorious discovery was 
mutual. To Gandhi the poet was also Gurudev, a great 
teacher of mankind, and to Tagore this politician was 
truly a Mahatma, a great soul, a redeemer of mankind. But 
the common man cannot share this discovery. He is dazzled 
by the one or the other. Most admirers of Tagore have been 
critical of Gandhi and most devotees of Gandhi have shown 
but a poor understanding of Tagore. And no wonder. To 
the outward eye no two personalities could be more unlike 
than Tagore and Gandhi. Their names conjure up two 
different worlds, as different from each other as is the valley 
of Kashmir from the plains of Sind, different in the soil, 
climate and fruit of their genius. They thought, felt and 
lived in ways that seemed to challenge each other. 
Even in physical appearance they appeared as belonging 
to different racial stocks. 

And yet, beneath their many differences, was a basic 
kinship, an affinity of spirit which had made them, 
each in his own way, the voice incarnate of India. As 
individuals, with their limitations of temperament, their 
fads and their fancies, they were poles apart. But to know 
^hem truly we must look upon them not as mere individuals, 
but as representative Indians, as instruments of awakened, 
renascent India. That is how they knew and under- 
stood each other, and that is how history will judge 
them. They, more than any of their contemporaries, had 
redeemed India's past and had released the latent creative 
energy of her spirit. Their lives were a drama of India’s 
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spiritual sensibility reacting to the challenge of the West. 
They had neither turned their faces away from the West, nor 
were they overwhelmed by its glamour and seeming might. 
In them alone East met West on equal terms. They took 
much from the West, and gave back as much, if not more. 

Unlike Tolstoy and Lenin, who seem to challenge and 
repudiate each other and to represent a balance of contrary 
forces in the development of Russian civilization, Tagore 
and Gandhi confirm and uphold each other and repre- 
sented a fundamental harmony in Indian civilization. It is 
this basic harmony, this oneness of the spirit of their genius, 
this parallelism in the sadhana of their life, running 
through a multitude of differences, that was so remarkable 
as to invite a study. Otherwise it would seem odd to com- 
pare a poet with a politician, an artist with a saint. What 
is significant, however, is not how much they differed in 
their temperaments, in their mental equipments, their 
emotional reactions, but that, seeming to differ so vastly, 
how akin they were in their basic character, in the spirit 
of their life-long sadhana, even in the contents of the 
messages they have given to their people, howsoever much 
their language and accent may vary. 

Birth and Upbringing 

From a middle-class Vaisya family of a minor State in 
Kathiawad to an aristocratic Brahmin family of zemindars 
in Calcutta — zt that time the political, commercial and intel- 
lectual capital of India — ^is a far cry. Compared with young 
Gandhi, young Tagore had all the advantages of birth and 
upbringing. Bengal was at that time in the full tide of a 
literary, social and religious renaissance. Among a stalwart 
band of pioneers were Rabindranath’s grandfather 
Dwarkanath, known as the Prince because of his generous 
and magnificient ways, the poet’s father Devendranath, 
known as the Maharshi because of his high spiritual quali- 
ties, the eldest brother Dwyendranadi the eminent philo- 
sopher and an elder brother Jyotirindranath, whose career, 
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like that of a comet, trailed a dazzling path for a brief 
moment. In such an atmosphere and in such a family was 
Rabindranath Tagore bom and brought up, handsome 
and gifted, fed on the very milk and honey of India’s best 
culture. The influence of the Maharshi, whose life remains 
recorded as an authentic chapter in the annals of the experi- 
ments of India’s sages with Truth, formed the spiritual 
background of Rabindranath’s education. This saved the 
Indian Goethe from the natural paganism of a poet’s creed 
and made him in spirit a kinsman of Gandhi’s. 

What of young Gandhi? Though born in a respectable 
and well-to-do family of upright parents, he was not the 
favourite of fortune like Tagore on whom Nature seems 
to have showered every possible gift and blessing. Shy and 
reserved, of no extraordinary distinction in appearance or 
talent to mark him off from others, he gave no promise in 
his boyhood of the superhuman stature he was to attain 
later. It was as though Nature, jealous of the delicate and 
precious instrument she was fashioning, wanted to ward 
off the evil eye and so hid it in a commonplace sheath. Not 
even the instrument itself was aware of the herculean 
mission that awaited it in the world outside. No conscious- 
ness of genius haunted it, no prophet’s frenzy ruffled the 
placid surface of an uneventful boyhood, no passionate 
longings forced their way out of the deep caverns of the 
soul. He was spared all premature strain of that over- 
whelming consciousness of his destiny, which has been the 
making and also the unmaking of many geniuses and pro- 
phets, till his mind had ripened and was able to bear the 
strain lightly, without pride and without aggressiveness. It 
is true that a deep sense of loyalty to his parents, of devo- 
tion to duty, of truthfulness, and an unwillingness to think 
ill of others were evident even in the little schoolboy, but 
in the setting in which he was born and brought up, these 
qualities were not perhaps extraordinary; nor did they 
give any hint of the dynamic mind of one of the world’s 
greatest revolutionaries. 
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As children both Tagore and Gandhi were very shy 
and avoided the company of their school-mates and hurried 
back home as soon as school was over — ‘afraid’, as Gandhi 
said, ‘lest any one should poke fun at me’. He says, 
further: 

As a rule I had a distaste for any reading beyond my 
school books. The daily lessons had to be done becausS 
I disliked being taken to task by my teacher as much 
as I disliked deceiving him. 

Young Tagore had no such conscience towards 
his studies and did not mind feigning illness to get 
rid of the conscientious teacher who would turn up even 
on a rainy day. But he had an inordinate passion for 
reading anything he came across outside his school texts. 
Once when he came across a copy of Jaydev’s Gita Govinda, 
written in Bengali script, he went through the whole of it, 
reciting the lines sonorously, though he knew no Sanskrit 
then and hardly understood a verse. But the music of the 
sound enchanted him and he copied out the whole book 
for his use. He would sit and recite page after page of 
Kalidasa’s Meghduta without understanding a line. 

The child was wonder-eyed and revelled in the beauty 
he could see in even the most commonplace sights. ‘Looking 
back on those days’, he tells us, ‘the thing that recurs most 
often in my mind is the mystery that used to fill both life 
and world. ... It was as if nature held something in her 
closed hands and was smilingly asking us: “What do you 
think I have?’’ ’ Already, at the age of fourteen, the young 
boy was writing patriotic poems and reciting them at the; 
Hindu Mela, which was then the nucleus of the nationalist 
Movement in Bengal. One of them was a biting satire on 
the pageantry and pomp of the Delhi Durbar held by Lord 
Lytton, while famine was raging all around. About the 
same age or a little earlier young Gandhi, too, was experi- 
encing the first stirrings of patriotic zeal and was putting 
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through, quietly and in utter secrecy, his first experiments 
with truth. 

For the early life and adventures of these two extra- 
ordinary children of Mother India, we have no other 
authentic record save what they themselves have given us 
in their autobiographies. While Gandhi, with his scrupul- 
ous truthfulness and characteristic humility, has bared 
before us the most intimate details of his personal life, 
Tagore has drat\’n a curtain of reticence over them. 
Gandhi’s personality is integrated in one single pursuit of 
truth and he keeps the doors of his life open as a laboratory 
for experiments that are of enduring value to all humanity. 
Tagore has screened from public gaze the inner recesses 
of his emotional development. The complexities of that 
development, the pitfalls lightly tripped over on the way, 
the scars burnt into the soul of one who was at once 
so sensitive and so vital will ever remain a mystery to us. 
We saw only the ‘eagle-sized lark’ soaring in the sky and 
flooding the earth with its wealth of music and of wisdom. 
Of the struggles of the unfledged bird in its nest we have 
little knowledge. 


Basic Creed 

Both were deeply religious. Each had a different vision, 
but both were sustained by the same faith in the absolute 
reality of the Spirit that pervades this universe and in the 
capacity of men to realize his oneness with it. Both strove, 
each in his own way, to attain this ideal. 

Gandhi writes in his autobiography: 

What I want to believe — ^what I have been striving 
and pining to achieve these thirty years is self-realiza- 
tion, to see God face to face, to attain Moksha. I live 
and move and have my being in pursuit of this goal. 
All that I do by way of speaking and writing and all 
my ventures in the political field are directed to this 
same end. 
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Says Tagore: 

I have ever loved Thee, in a hundred forms and 
climes, in age after age, in birth after birth. 

And, if nothing else remains. 

Let only that little be left of me whereby I may 
name Thee my all. 

Both were modest and truthful enough to admit that they 
had not attained the goal. ‘I have not yet found Him, but 
I am seeking after Him’, confesses one. ‘The song that 
I came to sing remains unsung to this day,’ cries the other. 
‘Thou wert hidden in my inmost heart, but I failed to see 
Thee.’ Both sought Him through love: one as Truth 
revealed in the Good, the other as Beauty revealed by 
Harmony. ‘The stream whidi comes from the infinite and 
flows towards the finite — that is the Truth, the Good,’ says 
Tagore. ‘Its echo which returns to the infinite is Beauty 
and Joy.’ 

Neither sought his God in the privacy of a temple or in 
the solitude of a cave, or in the piety of a ritual. Nor 
did they follow the well-defined traditional Indian path of 
psychic sadhana, popularly known as Yoga. Both sought 
Him in this world of humanity, one through active and 
dedicated service of his fellow-creatures, the other through 
a direct, intuitive realization of his affinity with every aspect 
of creation. ‘Your idol is shattered in the dust to prove 
that God’s dust is greater than your idol,’ says Tagore. 

Gandhi was the warrior and the crusader of India’s hew 
humanity, as Tagore was its herald and its bard. Tagore 
knew his limitations and could confess with humility: 

When I try to bow down to Thee, my obeisance 
cannot reach down to the depth where Thy feet rest 
among the poorest, the lowliest and the lost. 

He could aamonish the priest to seek his God not in the 
dim twilight of the temple but in the open and dusty road 
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of human ordeal, where the tiller is tilling the ground and 
the stone-breaker is breaking stones. He saw Him there, 
he saluted Him there, but could not keep Him company 
there. Gandhi saw Him there, sought Him there and kept 
Him company there. 

There was a strong element of an ascetic, an eternally 
self-denying tapasvi about Gandhi. He rejoiced in renun- 
ciation and burned up his senses in the fire of his spirit. 
Tagore was a poet and a lover of life. He loved, tended 
and cherished the senses as a musician cherishes his instru- 
ments:. 

Deliverance is not for me in renunciation, 

I feel the embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds 

of delight. 

No, I will never shut the doors of my senses. 

The delight of sight and hearing and touch will bear 

Thy delight. 

His personal life was simple and clean, at times border- 
ing on the austere, as those who lived with him know. But 
he knew that the Hindu spiritual tradition had overstated 
the case for self-denial and had made life seem a bleak 
desert. He wanted to correct the balance and teach his 
people the art of enjoying life without vulgarizing it: 

Alas, my cheerless country, 

Doiming the worn-out garment of decrepitude. 

Loaded with the burden of wisdom. 

You imagine you have seen through the fraud of 

creation. 

But though voluntary self-torture as a spiritual exercise 
was repjignant to his nature, he knew and valued the nece- 
ssity of suffering as a purifying force in life. He could 
agree with Gandhi that 

Suffering is the mark of the human tribe. It is an 
eternal law. . . .No country has ever risen without 
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being purified through the fire of suffering, which is 
the one indispensable condition of our being'. 

But he would have added that capacity for joy is an equally 
indispensable condition of our being. Nor indeed would 
Gandhi deny the fact. They differ only in their emphasis. 

Far as I gaze at the depth of Thy immensity 

I find no trace there of sorrow or death or separation. 

Death assumes its aspect of terror 

and sorrow its pain 

only when, away from Thee, 

I turn my face towards my own dark self. 

Gandhi is the apostle par excellence of non-violence. It 
is the breath of his life, and it is the breath that may one 
day save humanity from its nightmare of hatred and 
slaughter. But few people know that even before Gandhi 
had worked out and applied the possibilities of his faith 
and creed, Tagore had hailed the advent of such an apostle. 
In his drama Prayaschitta (Atonement, 1909) based on his 
novel Bau-Thakuranir Hat (1883) and again in his drama 
Mukta-Dhara (The Waterfall, 1922) he had created in 
Dhananjai Vairagi almost a prototype of Gandhi. Here is 
a character who, as his name suggests, has renounced all 
personal ^ssessions and has taken upon himself the leader- 
ship of his unarmed people in a no-tax campaign against 
the cruel exactions of the king. Here is a regular satyagraha 
on a mass scale, based on truth, non-violence and fearless- 
ness. 

In 1927 Tagore wrote a poem on the Buddha, which 
might with equal appropriateness be addressed to Gandhi.^ 

Tagore, as is well known, had taken an active part in 
the early days of the Swadeshi agitation in Bengal. His 
poems, songs and speeches had roused and infiamed the 
fervour of patriotic passion in Bengal and had hardened 


‘ Reproduced in this issue as an introductory poem.— Rd. V. B. Q. 
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the will of the people to resist. But while he could rouse 
feelings and stimulate thinking, as perhaps no one else 
could, he could not control or direct the action of the 
people. That was one great difference between him and 
Gandhi, a bom leader of men. When the popular agita- 
tion in Bengal found its natural overflow in violent activi- 
ties, Tagore shrank from it in disgust and, withdrawing from 
the arena, sought consolation in his Muse. 

Nevertheless, it is astonishing to recall how closely the 
programme of national activity that he had laid down and 
expounded to his people as early as 1904 in his lecture on 
Swadeshi Samaj and in his presidential address at the 
Bengal Provincial Conference at Pabna, in 1908, resembles 
the programme of constructive activity later framed and 
organized by Gandhi. Non-co-operation, Hindu-Muslim 
unity, anti-untouchability, village reconstruction, revival of 
handicrafts, rural education with its emphasis on training 
through hard physical labour, village self-government and 
volunteer organizations — all these were advocated by him in 
the language of passionate sincerity. Though bom and 
brought up in a city his heart was with mral India. From 
its landscape his muse drew its unfailing inspiration and to 
its neglected, voicele^ masses his heart ever turned. 

To the dumb, languishing and the stupefied 

must we give voice ; 

These hearts, wilted, withered and broken must be 

galvanized with new hope ; 

Beckoning them we must exhort, 

lift up your heads this very instant and stand united, 

They before whom you quake in fear, quake more 

than you in their guilt, 

They will take to their heels the moment you are 

roused. 

Though Gandhi had become the spearhead of Indian 
nationalism and Tagore was looked upon as the prophet of 
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internationalism, Gandhi’s mission of liberation embraced 
entire humanity, and Tagore’s love of his country was as 
deep-rooted and as intense as Gandhi’s. 

Says Gandhi: 

I am wedded to India, because I believe absolutely 

that she has a mission for the world My religion 

has no geographical limits. I have a living faith in it 
which will transcend even my love for India herself. 

Again: 

For me, patriotism is the same as humanity. I am 
patriotic because I am human and humane. My 
patriotism is not exclusive. I will not hurt England 
or Germany to serve India. ... A patriot is so much 
less a patriot if he is a lukewarm humanitarian. 

Tagore’s patriotism needs no advocate. His songs were on 
the lips of Bengal’s martyrs face to face with the gallows. He 
wanted the freedom of India, not that she may shut herself 
up in her isolation, nor that she should lord it over other 
nations, but that she may be in a position to ofEer to the 
world her best gifts and be able to accept from others the 
best they have to offer. He resented India’s political sub- 
jugation because to continue existence as ‘the eternal rag- 
picker at other people’s dustbins’ is the greatest shame: 

All humanity’s greatest is mine. The infinite per- 
sonality of man can only come from the magnificent 
harmony of aU human races. My prayer is that India 
may represent the co-operation of all the peoples of 
the earth. For India unity is truth and division evil. 

No two Indians of recent times have raised their country’s 
stature so high, given their countrymen so much to be 
proud of and revealed to them the greatness of their heritage 
and the possibilities of their future so vividly as these two. 
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And yet neither of them ever flattered their people’s vanity 
or encouraged national or racial self-complacency. They 
have been the most unsparing critics of their people’s fail- 
ings. ‘If. Indians have become the pariahs of the empire/ 
said Gandhi, ‘it is retributive justice meted out to us by a 
just God.’ Said Tagore: 

O my hapless country those whom you have insulted 
Their humiliation will drag you down to their 

own level. 

Both Tagore and Gandhi accepted their country in its 
entirety, heightening its nobility and cleansing, purifying 
and redeeming its squalor. Both understood by swaraj 
something far more positive than mere freedom from foreign 
dominaton. Both were jealous guardians of moral values. 
Both were passionate believers in the sanctity, the inviolable 
right, of the individual’s personality and were therefore mis- 
trustful of the ever-inaeasing claims of the State over the 
individual in a modern industrial society. Both were un- 
compromising and vehement preachers against the dangers 
of a materialist and mechanical civili2ation. Tagore hated 
the spirit of the Machine Civilization which ruthlessly 
grinds the individual under its wheels in the name of 
efficiency, though he was an admirer of Western science and 
believed that, properly controlled, the machine could and 
should be made to serve the needs of man without making 
him its slave. Gandhi was even more radical in his scepti- 
cism of the worth of an industrial civilization to human 
welfare: ‘I would not shed a tear if there were no rail-roads 
in India’. It is true that lately he was willing to compro- 
mise on that issue, in the sense that he would not stand in 
the way of industrial development in India, if Indians 
wanted it. Blit he had an ascetic’s deep-seated fear of multi- 
plying men’s wants by making it easy to cater to them. 

Though friends of the poor, neither was a socialist in the 
accepted sense of the term. Both believed that it was 
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possible to pursuade the rich to regard themselves as trustees 
for the poor. Their insistence on moral values as the guid- 
ing factor in human conduct and their profound faith in 
human nature, coupled tvith their mistrust of the imper- 
sonal and non-human nature of the State, made it inevitable 
for them to think so. Though Tagore developed consider- 
able sympathy and admiration for Soviet Russia towards 
the end of his life, it is doubtful if he ever believed in 
Socialism. Gandhi’s theory of trusteeship, on the other 
hand, was so flexible, and his concern for the interest of the 
dispossessed so inflexible, that he might have found it quite 
possible and consistent to advocate, or at any rate to tolerate, 
the expropriation of propertied interests without compen- 
sation. 

Both were anti-fescists to the core and openly and 
passionately denounced Japanese aggression in China, even 
when British diplomacy was openly and shamelessly con- 
doning it. It is a remarkable coincidence that both of 
them expressed readiness to go to Japan to plead with the 
people there to desist from the wrong they were doing. 
Such vras their faith in human nature and their universal 
sympathy that they never believed that a people could be 
intrinsically and wholly wicked, even when their govern- 
ments were pursuing wicked ends. Wars, according to 
them, were due not to the specific wickedness of this nation 
or that, but to the general fever of greed and violence 
generated by the industrial and materialist civilization of 
the West. The only way to prevent wars is to abjure vio- 
lence, restrain greed and respect the supremacy of moral 
values. 

Says Gerald Heard: 

Modem arms, whoever employs them, can destroy 
civilization. Modem regimentation— jine qua non of 
the efficient employment of modern arms— must 
destroy all humaneness. It does not matter under what 
flag, under which slogan, you employ such methods. 
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If you drink cyanide wishing to commit suicide or if 
you drink it believing it to be a cordial, the conse- 
quences must be the same. Means control ends. 

If to-day European thinkers like Gerald Heard and Aldous 
Huxley are able to assert that means control ends, it is 
because Gandhi and Tagore preached and lived by that 
faith for more than a quarter of a century. 

Both began by crediting the British with good inten- 
tions and believed that if only they could be made to see 
the wrong they were doing to India, they would desist. 
Both were destined to be disillusioned, step by step, and 
to come to realize that tlie British have one set of principles 
for home consumption and another and quite a different 
set for export to India and the colonies. India, to realize 
her destiny, must break away completely from the tentacles 
of British Imperialism. There is no other way. But even 
in the bitterest moments of this realization, they never gave 
way to hatred and prejudice, nor indulged in self-righteous- 
ness, nor lost their wide perspective of humanity. What a 
contrast between their language and the language of Stalin, 
Roosevelt and Churchill against their enemies! Even the 
great intellectuals of England and America, men who 
prided themselves on their universal tolerance, and the 
great religious leaders who preached commentaries on the 
Sermon on the Mount, could not resist the temptation of 
indulging in frenzies of pious hatred. Tagore sings: 

They gather in their prayer halls in a pious garb. 
They call their soldiers, 

Kill, kill, they shout; 

In their roaring mingles the music of their hymns. 
While the Son of Man in His agony prays, O God, 
Fling, fling far away this cup filled with the 

bitterest of poisons. 

On the very eve of India’s bitterest struggle for freedom. 
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and even while assuming the leadership of the struggle, 
Gandhi could say: 

We must remove hatred for the British from our 
hearts. At least in my heart there is no such hatred. 
As a matter of fact, I am a greater friend of the British 
now then ever I was. The reason for this is that at 
this moment they are in distress. ... It may be that 
in a moment of anger they might' do things which 
might provoke you. Nevertheless, you should not re- 
sort to violence and put non-violence to shame. 

In the whole history of mankind’s struggle for freedom, 
there is no instance of such majesty of moral discipline. 


Personal Contact and Public Controversy 

Only for a brief interval during and after the first Non- 
co-operation movement was there anything like a misunder- 
standing and opposition between these two apostles of 
India’s regeneration. It is not surprising. When two such 
gigantic personalities, at once intense, vital and original, rub 
shoulders, what is surprising is not that they once challenged 
each other in an oj>en controversy, but that throughout their 
careers their relationship was marked by a spirit of deep 
respect, understanding and friendliness. Even when they 
differed, they were one in their spirit of mutual reverence. 

Their personal contact dates from 1915, when Gandhi 
first visited Santiniketan where the members of his Phoenix 
Asram had already found a temporary home on their 
return from South Africa. During that first visit Gandhi, 
true to his practice, had suggested to the teachers and 
students that they should dispense with the services of the 
cooks and other servants and do all the work- themselves. 
When the suggestion was put to the poet, he told the boys, 
‘This experiment contains the key to swaraj’ The experi- 
ment,' however, did not last long, but the Santiniketan 
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Asram still observes March 10 every year as Gandhi Day, 
when all servants, including the sweepers, are given a 
holiday and their work is done by the students and teachers. 

They met again at the end of 1917, when the poet recited 
his femous ‘India’s Prayer’ at the opening session of the 
Calcutta Congress, and Gandhi attended a stage performance 
of The Post Office at the Tagore House. 

In 1919 came the Jallianwalla Bagh tragedy in the 
Punjab. When the news, despite the strict military censor- 
ship, trickled down to Bengal, Tagore was the first to make 
a public protest. It is interesting to compare the letter 
Tagore wrote to the Viceroy on 30 May, 1919, resigning 
his knighthood, with the one written by Gandhiji on 
1 August, 1920, returning to the Viceroy his Kaiser-i-Hind 
medal. 

Tagore wrote: 

The time has come when the badges of honour make 
our shame glaring in the incongruous context of humi- 
liation, and I for my part wish to stand shorn of all 
special distinctions by the side of those of my country- 
men who, for their so-called insignificance, are liable to 
suffer degradation not fit for human beings. 

Said Gandhi: 

I can retain neither respect nor affection for a 
Government which has been moving from wrong 
to wrong in order to defend its immorality. 

Both were moral protests couched in words of great dignity 
and passion. But while Tagore’s protest ended with the 
renunciation of his title, Gandhi’s inaugurated the Non-co- 
operation movement. It is surprising that Tagore, who was 
the first to make such a noble and dramatic gesture of non- 
co-operation, should have failed to appreciate the significance 
of the mass movement launched by Gandhi. Gandhi met 
him in Calcutta in September, 1921. No record exists of 
the interview, but it seems that the two parted, agreeing to 
differ. 
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The best statement and exposition, of these differences is 
given us by Remain Rolland— a foreigner who was great 
enough to appreciate and interpret these two. We cannot 
do better than quote his words: 

The controversy between Tagore and Gandhi, 
between two great minds, both moved by mutual 
admiration and esteem, but as ktally separated in their 
feeling as a philosopher can be from an apostle, a 
St. Paul from a Plato, is important. For on the one side 
we have the spirit of religious faith and charity seeking 
to found a new humanity. On the other we have intelli- 
gence, free-bom, serene, and broad, seeking to unite 
the aspirations of all humanity in sympathy and under- 
standing. 

Tagore always looked upon Gandhi as' a saint, and I 
have often heard him speak of him with veneration. 
When, in referring to the Mahatma, I mentioned 
Tolstoy, Tagore pointed out to me — and I realize it 
now that I know Gandhi better — ^how much more 
clothed in light and radiance Gandhi’s spirit is than 
Tolstoy’s. With Gandhi everything is nature — ^modest, 
simple, pure — awhile all his struggles are hallowed by 
religious serenity, whereas with Tolstoy everything is 
proud revolt against pride, hatred against hatred, 
passion against passion. Everything in Tolstoy is 
violence, even his doctrine of non-violence. 

Yet it was inevitable that the breach between the two 
men should widen. . . At the time he (Tagore) was not 
only the ‘poet’ but the spiritual ambassador of Asia to 
Europe, where he had asked people to co-operate in 
creating a world university at Santiniketan. What an 
irony of destiny that he should be preaching co-opera- 
tion between Occident and Orient at one end of the 
world, when at that very moment non-co-operation was 
being preached at the other end. 

Non-co-operation clashed with his way of thinking, 
for his mentality, his rich intelligence, had been 
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nourished on all tlie cultures of the world. . . In other 
words, just as Goethe in 1813 refused to reject French 
civilization and culture, Tagore refuses to reject English 
civilization. While Gandhi’s doctrine does not really 
set up a barrier between the East and the West, Tagore 
knows it will be interpreted as doing so, once Hindu 
nationalism is stirred. Tagore saw the danger of 
mental despotism loom near, and in The Modern 
Review of October, 1921, he published a real manifesto, 
‘The Call of Truth’, which was a cry of revolt against 
this blind obedience. The protest was particularly 
strong because it was preceded by a beautiful homage 
to the Mahatma. 

Tagore’s noble words, some of the most beautiful 
ever addressed to a nation, are a poem of sunlight, and 
plane above all human stru^les. And the only criticism 
one can make of them is that they plane too high. . . In 
his answer to Tagore, Gandhi displays more passion 
than he has so far shown in the controversy. On 
October 13, 1921, in Young India his stirring rejoinder 
appears. Gandhi thanks the ‘Greit Sentinel’ for having 
warned India as to the pitfalls ahead. He agrees with 
Tagore that most essential of all is the maintenance of 
a free spirit. . . Tagore is the sentinel who warns of the 
approach of the enemies called Bigotry, Lethargy, 
Intolerance, Ignorance and Inertia. But Gandhi does 
not feel that Tagore’s misgivings are justified. 

Here is Gandhi’s reply: 

To a people famishing and idle the only acceptable 
form in which God dare appear is work arid promise of 
food as wages. . . Hunger is the argument that is draw- 
ing India to the spinning wheel. The f>oet lives for the 
morrow, and would have us do likewise. He presents 
to our admiring gaze the beautiful picture of the birds 
in the early morning singing hymns of praise as they 
soar into the sky. Those birds had their day’s food and 
soared with rested wings in whose veins new blood had 
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flown the previous night. But I have had the pain of 
watching birds who for want of strength could not be 
coaxed even into a flutter of their wings. The human 
bird under the Indian sky gets up weaker than when 
he pretended to retire. For millions it is an eternal 
vigil or an eternal trance. I have found it impossible 
to soothe suffering patients with a song from Kabir. 

Give them work that they may eat. Why should I, 
who have no need to work for food, spin? — may be the 
question asked. Because I am eating what does not 
belong to me. I am living on the spoliation of my 
countrymen. Trace the source of every coin that finds 
its way into your pocket, and you will realize the truth 
of what I write. Every one must spin. Let Tagore 
spin, like the others. Let him burn his foreign clothes, 
that is the duty today. God will take care of tlie 
morrow. As it says in the Gita, ‘Do right’. 

‘Dark and tragic words these! ’ comments Romain 
Rolland. ‘Here we have the misery of the world rising 
up before the dream of art and crying, “Dare deny 
me existence! ” Who does not sympathize with 
Gandhi’s passionate emotion and share it? And yet in 
his reply, so proud and so poignant, there is neverthe- 
less something that justifies Tagore’s misgivings: sileat 
poeta, imposing silence on the person who is called 
upon to obey the imperious discipline of the cause. 
Obey without discussion the law of Swadeshi, the first 
command of which is. Spin! 

What a sad and unnecessary controversy! Here was the 
poet challenging the very man for whose advent he had 
waited and prayed, whose very methods he had anticipated 
and blessed in his poems, speeches, dramas and novels. And 
Gandhi should have been the first to admit that the Great 
Sentinel had more than earned his right to his bread and 
did not need to spin to justify his existence. However, the 
poet was silenced. Had he not admonished himself: 
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If you can’t march in step with your compatriots in 
the greatest crisis of their history, beware of saying they 
are in the wrong, and you in the right. But give up 
your place in the ranks, and go back to your poet’s 
corner and be prepared to meet ridicule and public 
disgrace. 

Retiring into his poet’s corner, he wrote the drama Mukta 
Dhara (The Waterfall), which was the highest tribute he 
could have paid to Gandhi and his crusade of non-violence. 

So ended the controversy which only brought into relief the 
innate greatness of the two and the enduring affinity of tlreir 
spirits. 

Years passed, Gandhi lay in Yeravda Prison, determined 
to resist with his life the iniquitous Communal Award. The 
epic fast was to awaken the conscience of his people and of 
their alien rulers. On 9 September, 1932, before the fate- 
ful day dawned, he remembers his great fellow-spirit and 
pens these words to him: 

Dear Gurudev — ^This is early morning, 3 o’clock of 
Tuesday. I enter the fiery gate at noon. If you can 
bless the effort, I want it. You have been to me a true 
friend because you have been a candid friend often 
speaking your thoughts aloud. . . If your heart approves 
of the action, I want your blessing. It will sustain me. 

I hope I have made myself clear. My love. 

But before the letter was despatched, the poet’s telegram 
was handed to him : 

It is worth sacrificing precious life for the sake of ' 
India’s unity and her social integrity. . . Our sdrrowing 
hearts will follow your sublime penance with reverence 
and love. 

On the 24th the poet left for Poona and was at Gandhi’s 
bedside in the Yeravda Prison in time to receive the happy 
news that the British Government had relented and Gandhi 
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had won. Before the fast is broken he sings to Gandhi his 
beautiful song, a favourite of Gandhi’s, ‘When the heart 
is dried and parched up, come with your shower of mercy.’ 

They met again in March, 1936, in Delhi and two years 
later in Calcutta, on which occasions Gandhi came to the 
poet’s aid and collected funds to help Visva-Bharati tide over 
its difficulties. Their last meeting — the most touching and 
most beautiful of all — took place in Santiniketan in 
February, 1940, when ‘this great soul in a beggar’s garb,’ 
to quote the poet’s description of him, came to see him. A 
few months later when Tagore lay in Calcutta, hovering 
between life and death, Gandhi sent his personal secretary, 
Mahadev Desai, to see him. As Mahaclev Desai handed 
him Gandhi’s letter, the poet’s hands shook with emotion 
and tears trickled down his cheeks. He who never wept in 
sorrow wept in joy. The friendship of these two to the end, 
despite the many differences that seemed to divide them, 
will be remembered by their countrymen as an undying 
testimony to their greatness. Had one of them been a little 
less great, they would have Mien out. It was so easy to 
misunderstand each other, with their sensibilities and their 
ways of living so sharply in contrast, their fields of activity 
so widely separated, and each surrounded by admirers, not 
as tolerant and understanding as the Masters. That they 
did not do so is a measure of their stature. 
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Gandhiji’s last pilgrimage to Santiniketan in 1945 was 
replete with sweet and sad memories. As he remarked to 
the heads of the various departments of Santiniketan he was 
by no means a stranger in Santiniketan. Even before he 
returned to India from South Africa he had been closely 
watching the happenings in India and the careers of the stal- 
warts of Indian nationalism of that era. Among them was 
Gurudev. Later, Deenabandhu Charlie Andrews became 
a link between the two and on Gandhiji’s return from South 
Africa in 1915, the Phoenix Asrama party which had pre- 
ceded him found asylum in Santiniketan. Gandhiji joined 
them a litde later. It was then that the personal bond 
between him and Gurudev was forged. The latter had told 
him on that occasion: ‘I am a singer. I do not want to 
meddle in the administrative side of Santiniketan. You 
have a free hand to do what you like.’ And for the time 
that Gandhiji was there he attempted to introduce some 
basic reforms beginning, according to his wont, with a few 
elementary things like sanitation, kitchen, care of the sick 
and so on. Then he went and settled down in Gujarat. 
The bond with Gurudev however continued to grow 
stronger as the years rolled on and during Gandhiji’s 
visit to Santiniketan in 1940 the two came very close 
indeed. With a premonition perhaps of his approaching 
end Gurudev had on that occasion laid on Gandhiji’s 
shoulders two burdens, firstly to do something for the 
finances and secondly to take a closer interest in the adminis- 
trative affairs of the institution. Gandhiji made as definite 
a promise as he could in regard to the first. In regard to 
the second he had told him that no matter where he was 
he would try to interest himself in the affairs of Santi- 
niketan. 
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The present visit was in discharge of that obligation. , It 
was going to be his first visit to the institution after the 
passing away of Gurudev, As the special train which the 
Bengal Government had thoughtfully placed at his disposal 
for the occasion drew up at Bolpur station at evening 
it was nearing prayer time. The pavement in front of 
Gandhiji’s carriage door had been decorated with artistic 
designs drawn in white and arati was performed by a sister 
from Bolpur after the orthodox Indian style. Everything 
bore the mark of art joined to simplicity. A quiet dignity 
characterized the demeariour of men and women volunteers, 
who stood in a double row to make an avenue for Gandhiji 
to pass through. There was no shouting, no jostling for 
darshan. The whole atmosphere was sufiEused with a deep 
but subdued emotion. 

From the station he proceeded straight to the prayer 
ground in Santiniketan where all the inmates of the 
Asrama had assembled for the evening prayer. Dusk was 
falling. The air was tense with expectancy. A high plat- 
form had been erected for Gandhiji in the middle of the 
prayer ground, which consists of a clearing surrounded by 
thick groves. In front burnt the incense. Overhead the 
interlacing festoons of green leaves and buntings scarcely 
fluttered in the breathless stillness of the evening. The 
soft music of Gurudev’s song that was .sung added to the 
solemnity of the hour. After the prayer Gandhiji gave a 
short discourse in the course of which he likened Gurudev 
to a parent bird with outspread wings brooding over its 
nest. ‘Under the warmth of his wings Santiniketan has 
been nurtured to its present size. Bengal is full of his 
songs. He has glorified the name of India throughout the 
world not by his songs only but also by his pen and brush. 
We all miss the warmth of his protecting wings. But we 
must not grieve. The remedy lies in our own hands.’ 

‘True monuments to the great,’ he continued, 'are not 
statues of marble, bronze or gold. The best monument is 
to adorn and enlarge their legacy. A son who buries 
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underground his fether’s legaq^ or wastes it will be 
adjudged unworthy of his inheritance. 

‘Whilst on Rathi Babu and his colleagues must primarily 
rest the sacred duty of making Santiniketan truly worthy 
of Gurudev’s great tradition, that duty rests no less upon 
all those who, though they may not be directly connected 
with Santiniketan, received the warmth of Gurudev’s 
wings. 

‘All mortals must quit this world one day. Gurudev has 
gone, having achieved all that a human being can expect 
t.o in life. His soul now rests in peace. It is for you, now, 
the workers and inmates of Santiniketan — as indeed all 
those who are imbued with Gurudev’s spirit — collectively 
to represent his ideal.’ 

Prayers over, he was taken to Gurudev’s mud hut 
Shyamali, so named because of its dark colour. Gurudev 
was somewhat of a spiritual nomad. He could not stay in 
one place, for any length of time. Thus, he was by turns, 
to mention only a few, in Udayana, Udichi, and Punashcha 
or ‘postscript’, coming as it did as an afterthought — ^all 
clustering in the area known as Uttarayana. 

Gandhiji had asked Santiniketan people not to put them- 
selves out in looking after his party but to treat them as 
one of themselves. This the boys and girls of Santiniketan 
literally did, making us feel perfectly at home in their 
midst. By a happy coincidence Sri Manilal Gandhi, who 
formed one of the Phoenix Asrama group that had been 
adopted into Gurudev’s family three decades ago, was in 
Gandhiji’s entourage and provided, as it were, a living link 
between the present and the past. The weather was 
glorious, the air bracing and the memory of the vaitalik, or 
the morning and the night singing parties, going the round 
of the Asrama under the full winter moon, chanting 
Gurudev’s favourite songs and ending with a final chorus 
and salute under the window of the room in Udichi, where 
he used to sit and work is not one easily to be forgotten. 

The next day was Wednesday. The inmates of Santi- 
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niketan congregate for common prayer in the Mandir on 
every Wednesday. During Gurudev’s lifetime he used to 
deliver his weekly sermon on that occasion. At the^ request 
of Kshiti Babu, Gandhiji addressed them there on 19 
December when he further amplified his pi'evious day’s 
message. 

He had noticed that during the prayer some of the boys 
did not sit erect. Some were fidgety, others listless. He 
pulled them up for this as he had done before on the 
previous evening. ‘The hoys and girls of this institution 
should carry the imprimatur of Santiniketan in the littlest 
of their little acts,’ he told them. ‘The war has ended, but 
peace has not come upon earth. It has only meant the 
triumph of the Allied arms over the Axis Powers. The 
world is in a conflagration of unrest. Millions in Europe 
to-day are faced with the grim prospect of death due to 
starvation and cold during the winter. Nearer at home, 
in Bengal things have been no better. It was Gurudev’s 
mission to deliyer the message of peace to an aching world. 
The boys and girls of Santiniketan should go forth into 
the world as the warriors of peace battling for it so that 
Santiniketan might become an abode of santi or peace in 
fact, as it is in name. This requires that you should have 
a living faith in God. As a piece of marble becomes the 
vehicle of the sculptor’s genius, so must the spirit of 
Gurudev live and propagate itself through you.’ 

From the Mandir Gan^iji proceeded to visit Sri Mukul 
Dey’s studio and art gallery where Sri Dey has collected 
over five thousand pieces of rare Indian art, including 
nearly 1500 pieces of Gaganendranath, a lot of them 
rescued from private houses, second-hand dealers and the 
ravages of white ants. He showed some of his canvases 
on which he had copied some of the immortal paintings of 
Ajanta caves that were in danger of being lost, owing to 
the ravages of time and weather no less than neglect arid 
ignorant interference. He had brought them over from 
Calcutta when there was danger from air-raids and there 
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they lay in heaped profusion converting his tiny hut into 
a veritable Ali Baba’s cave of art treasures. It was his 
ambition that these should be acquired on behalf of the 
nation and form the nucleus of an Indian national galleiyr 
of art. 

Owing to lack of time Gandhiji could not visit Cheena- 
Bhavana where over 50,000 Chinese texts are housed, the 
major part of. them being a gift from the Chinese National 
Government. Some of them, we were told, were no longer 
available in China, being burnt or destroyed during the 
war. Remarked Prof. Tan Yun-Shan, the head of Cheena- 
Bhavana, to Gandhiji, ‘There was a time when some of 
the Indian Buddhist texts r were available only in the 
Chinese, the originals in India being lost. Nbw the pro- 
.cess is reversed’. 

Gandhiji could not give more than half an hour to Nanda 
Babu’s Kala-Bhavana, where the witchery of some of Nanda 
Babu’s masterpieces entranced him. He was in raptures 
too over the wonderful toys made by Abani Babu almost 
out of nothing. For instance, a dried up piece of twig was 
converted into the likeness of a mad poet gloriously drunk, 
riding a wild horse; a piece of rotten wood was turned 
into a bird nestling in its nest ; pieces of straw were turned 
into a lifelike grasshopper. It seemed as if the alchemy of his 
art could transmute almost anything, even refuse, into a ^ 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever. It grieved Gandhiji 
to learn that the artist himself was bed-ridden in Calcutta. 

On his return to Calcutta he especially sent me to him 
with a personal note to enquire about his health and to 
tell him that he must live long to give more of his beautiful 
art to India. Abani Babu holds a place all his own in the 
renaissance of Indian art, marking as he does a break with 
the realism of the Western school of painting and a return 
to the Indian style with its emphasis on the soul which it 
seeks to interpret instead of mere ohtward form. 

Abani Babu was in a very weak condition of health. 
Even the exertion of walking from his verandah to the 
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visitor’s room had brought on an attack of breathlessness. 
There was a growth of several days, perhaps weeks, on the 
chin. But in the eyes the fire burnt brighter than ever. 
He was overwhelmed by Gandhiji’s affection and concern 
for him. ‘I did his likeness in 1921, when he visited 
Gurudev at the latter’s house. Charlie Andrews also was 
there,’ he remarked with a retrospective look in his face. 
‘But I have never met the Mahatma face to face. How 
can a person like me have that good luck? It needs a lot 
of punya.' After a pause he proceeded: ‘How few fully 
realise what Mahatmaji’s coming has meant to India — the 
difference between the India that was before him and the 
India of today.’ And to illustrate his observation he sent 
for a trilogy of paintings which he had done in 1921, 
depicting three stages in the moral and spiritual evolution 
of a servant who had actually been in his service. In the 
first he is shown just as he was when he first came from 
his village home in search of service — ill clad, starved, 
fever-wracked, with a stupid hang-dog look in his face. 
Then comes the non.-co-operation movement. He begins to 
read newspapers. The light of intelligence begins to dawn 
on his face. In the third he has become a full-fledged 
khaddarite. He has donned the white cap. There is a 
volunteer’s tricolour badge on his shoulder and a look of 
proud self-respect on his face. He feels several inches taller 
spiritually. ‘He is one of the millions like him,’ he con- 
cluded. ‘His history epitomises the history of India, meta- 
morphosis under, Mahatmaji’s gospel of Charkha and non- 
violence. That is why I worship the Mahatma.’ 

On the 19th Gandhiji performed the foundation laying 
ceremony of Deenabandhu Memorial Hospital. The auspi- 
cious mark on his forehead on the occasion was put by two 
Santals, one of them being a woman. Equally happy ^ was 
the choice of the song from Gitanjali that was sung: 

Here is thy footstool and there rest thy feet 

where live the poorest, and lowliest, and lost, 
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A note o£ grim stoicism rang through Gandhiji’s reply. 
Charlie Andrews whom the people o£ India had affec- 
tionately given the title o£ Deenabandhu in grate£ul recog- 
nition o£ his unremitting championship o£ the cause o£ the 
poor and the downtrodden had been like a blood brother 
to him. There was not a thought which Deenabandhu did 
not share with him and yet he could not grieve over his 
death: 

‘Birth and death are the obverse and reverse o£ the same 
coin,’ he observed. ‘They are not distinct. They are 
different aspects o£ the same thing. But out o£ our 
ignorance we welcome the one and shrink £rom the other. 
This is wrong. Mourning over the death o£ dear ones, 
especially those like Charlie Andrews and Gurudev who 
have done their part so nobly and well has its roots in our 
selfishness. Deenabandhu is blessed in death as he was in 
life. Death of people like him cannot be an occasion for 
sorrow. Speaking for myself, I may say that I have almost 
forgotten what it is to mourn over the death of friends and 
dear ones and I want you to learn to do likewise.’ 

II 

When a great and towering personality like Gurudev 
passes away leaving an orphaned institution behind, the 
question always arises as to who can or should take his 
place? A successor of an equal calibre is rarely if ever 
available. Santiniketan was the child of Gurudev’s poetical 
inspiration. It had not been built arcording to a cut and 
dried plan. It had gradually grown. While Gurudev was 
there he served as the living nexus between the various 
departments and activities of Santiniketan. They got 
naturally linked up through his all-enveloping and co- 
ordinating personality. What could be done to restore 
that inspiration? Gandhiji’s reply was that Gurudevs 
could not be made to ofder. No single individual could 
take his place but they could all corporately represent his 
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ideal if each one put the institution first in all things and 
himself last. 

On the evening of 19 December, the heads of the 
various departments met Gandhiji in an informal con- 
ference to place their difficulties before him and seek his 
guidance. Gandhiji asked them not to hesitate to tell him 
if the institution had fallen from the ideals which Gurudev 
had put before them. ‘Regard me as a blank slate. So far 
I have had only hearsay and hearsay has very little place 
in my life. Solid facts are what I want. Without a 'full 
knowledge of facts I shall be able to do little to help you.’ 

Noticing some hesitation on their part he resumed : ‘It 
is not that you have nothing to say. That would mean 
that the institution is perfect. But nothing in this world 
is perfect. Speak to me freely about the shortcomings. 
Good things speak for themselves, not the bad things, at 
any rate, not to me.’ 

Nanda Babu broke the ice. The number of students in 
his department had been steadily increasing. Kala-Bhavana 
had begun as a studio. But it had now become a teaching 
institute. Teaching and administrative work made heavy 
inroads upon his time and art suffei-ed. The chief 
difficulty was to find a suitable successor who would com- 
mand the willing allegiance of his colleagues and at the 
same time worthily represent the spirit of the institution. 

Several other difficulties were mentioned. Rathi Babu 
spoke about the finances. Kshiti Babu complained that 
youngmen of promise who came there for training were 
lured away by the prospect of distinction and remuneration 
when their training was , complete. ‘Santiniketan has 
become like the proverbial crow’s nest hatching cuckoo’s 
eggs.’ Anil Babu complained that the university depart- 
ment of Visva-Bhafati had queered their pitch. Sri Bibhuti- 
bhusan Gupta mentioned the complication arising from 
the admission of day scholars. Sri Krishna Kripalani voiced 
the dilemma of the whole group when he complained that 
they felt like the crew of a vessel without the helmsman. 
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‘We have no clear conception as to whither we are drifting, 
what we want to be.’ 

■ After they had all finished Gandhiji began: 

‘I have followed every word of what you have said with 
the keenest interest and I have learned a lot from it. I 
do not propose to make detailed observations on what has 
been said or to give expression to all that is welling up in 
me just now but shall confine myself to one or two remarks 
of a general character. 

‘As I listened while Nanda Babu and Kshiti Mohan Babu 
were speaking, I said to myself: ‘Here is a real difficulty 
but it is a difficulty of our own making.’ If a person con- 
ducts a big department he is expected to transmit what he 
stands for to some one who can be termed as his successor. 
Yet it is the dominant cry of these two stalwarts that they 
are unable to find a suitable successor for their respective 
departments. True, these are departments of a special 
■character. I know these departments and I know, too, 
Gurudev’s views about them. Speaking generally, may I 
venture to suggest that there is no difficulty but can be 
overcome by tapascharyai It is almost an untranslatable 
word, the nearest approach to its true meaning being 
perhaps ‘single-minded devotion’. But it means much 
more than that. Whenever, in the course of my multi- 
farious activities, I have been confronted with a difficulty 
of this character, this single-minded devotion has solved my 
difficulty in a manner tvhich I had never expected. During 
my twenty long years in God-forsaken South Africa, where 
under circumstances of the worst kind conceivable I found 
my God, it was my invariable experience that the right 
helper appeared at the right moment, 

'It is my conviction which I arrived at after a long and 
laborious struggle that Gurudev as a person was much 
superior to his works or even this institution where he 
soared and sang. He poured his whole soul into it and 
nurtured it with his life’s blood and yet I dare say that his 
greatness was not fully expressed by it or through it. Thait 
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is perhaps true of all great and good men — tlrey are better 
and greater than their works. If, then, you are to represent 
that goodness or greatness for which Gurudev stands but 
which he could not express fully even through this institu- 
tion, you can do it only through tapascharya. 

‘There is a remarkable string of, verses in the Tulsi 
Raraayana to the effect that what is not possible through 
other means becomes possible through tapascharya. This 
is said with reference to Parvati. Narada had prophesied 
that she would have for her companion-in-life one who 
answered to the description of Shiva. If instead of Shiva 
those characteristics were met in the person of a rogue her 
life would be ruined. How to avert such a calamity was 
the problem and it is in that context that the verses to 
which I have referred come. I commend these verses to 
you for your careful perusal. Only you will have to strip 
them of their orthodoxy. 

‘Finances were mentioned by you in the course of dis-' 
cussion. I will plead with you to dismiss from your 
thoughts the word ‘finance’ altogether. I am convinced that 
lack of finances never represented a real difficulty to a 
sincere worker. Finances follow — they dog your footsteps 
if you represent a real cause. Here, let me utter a warning. 
A worker may be real and yet the cause he represents may 
not be real. His handicap in that case will continue. 
There are, of course, seeming exceptions. The world is 
full of fools and successful rogues. But speaking of sincere 
men and women, it is my faith that if their cause is as 
worthy as their means, the handicap of finance need never 
deter them or damp their ardour. It is a big thing you 
have undertaken and in future you may have to undertake 
still bigger things and the question will be raised, ‘What 
about the finances?’ I would plead with you in that event 
not to waste a thought on finances and you will find that 
the difficulty lies somewhere else rather than in the lack of 
finances. Set it right and the finances will take care of 
themselves.’ 
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To S^i Bibhutibhusan Gupta Gandhiji said: ‘Yours is 
a common difficulty. You cannot ride two horses at the 
same time. If you mix day scholars with full-time students, 
the former will overshadow and spoil the training of the 
latter. Your institution was not designed for the mixture.’ 

‘Then it was said by Krishna Kripalani/ continued 
Gandhiji, ‘that they did not know what they were aiming 
at or stood for, what the sum-total of the energies of Santi- 
niketan and Sriniketan signified. My answer is tliat the 
ideal before you is not to represent Bengal or even India ; 
you have to represent the whole world. Gurudev’s claim 
was not smaller than that. He stood for humanity as a 
whole. He could not do that unless he represented India 
with its destitute, dumb millions. That should be your 
aspiration as well. Unless you represent the mass mind 
of India you will not represent Gurudev as a man. You 
may represent him as a singer, as a painter, or as a great 
poet but you won’t represent him, and history will say of 
Gurudev that his institution was a failure. I do not want 
history to give that verdict.’ 

Rathi Babu had asked that Gandhiji should allot to 
Santiniketan a longer period of stay every year. ‘I agree,’ 
replied Gandhiji, ‘that if my claim that I am one of you 
is to be fully vindicated I ought to be here in your midst 
for a longer time. I would love to do so. But my future 
dispositions are in the hands of God.’ 

The discussion was resumed on the next day when he 
had a meeting with the workers and members of the staff 
of the various departments. ‘I want to hear from your 
own lips what inspires you to be here and what are the 
difficulties that confront you,’ he told them, and with that 
prefatory remark invited questions. As some of them did 
not know Hindustani well or at all he gave the replies in 
English. But he warned them that the next time they met 
him they would have to speak in Hindustani, at any rate 
they would not find him speaking to them in any other 
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language than Hindustani. Here are the questions and 
answers: 

Q ; Should Santiniketan allow itself to be drawn into 
political work? 

Gandhiji : I have no difficulty in saying that Santi- 
niketan and Visva-Bharati ought nqt to be , mixed up with 
politics. Every institution has its limitations. This insti- 
tution should set limitations upon itself unless it is to be 
cheap. When I say that Santiniketan should not get 
mixed up with politics, I do not mean that it should have 
no political ideal. Complete independence must be its 
ideal, as it is that of the country. But that very ideal would 
require it to keep out of the present-day political turmoil. 
I was asked this question when I was here thirty years ago 
and the reply I then gave was the same as I have given 
to-day. In fact it applies with even greater force to-day. 

In order to make Visva-Bharati really an inter- 
national university, should we not try to increase the 
material resources of the universitf and provide more faci- 
lities and' ordinary comforts of life to attract scholars and 
research workers of outstanding merit from all over the 
country? 

Gandhiji: By material resources I suppose you mean 
finance. Let me then say that your question is addressed 
to a person who does not swear by material resources. 
‘Material resources’ is^ after all a comparative term. For 
instance, I do not go without food and clothing. In my own 
way I have tried — ^raore than perhaps any other man — to 
increase the level of material resources of the average man 
in India. But it is my firm conviction that Visva-Bharati 
will fail to attract the right type of talent and scholarship 
if it relies on the strength of the material resources 
or material attractions that it can offer. Its attraction must 
be moral or ethical, or else it will become just one out of 
the many educational institutions in India. That was hot 
what Gurudev lived and died for. I do not mean that crea- 
ture comforts should not be provided to the staff and 
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workers who work here. There are ample material com- 
forts in evidence here already. If I stayed here longer and 
had my way they might be considerably reduced. As Visva- 
Bharati progresses and more and more gifts and donations 
begin to pour in, in due course it will be able to provide 
more attractions to scholars and research workers, if it wants 
to. But if I were asked for advice I would say: ‘do not 
yield to this temptation’. Visva-Bharati must take its stand 
on the advancement of moral worth. If it does not stand 
for that, it is worth nothing. 

Q_: What must be done so that the institution might 
not lose its high moral appeal. What remedy do you suggest 
for it? 

Gandhiji: Every one of you should understand the 
significance of moral worth. Moral worth is easily distin- 
guished from material worth. The one leads to devotion 
to moral value, the other to Mammon worship. What dis- 
tinguishes man from the four-footed beast is merely the 
recognition of moral worth, i.e., the greater the moral worth 
of a person the greater his distinction. If you believe in 
this ideal, you should ask yourself why you are here and 
what you are doing. 

Every worker must have, of course, food, clothing, etc., 
for himself and his dependents. But you do not belong to 
Visva-Bharati merely because Visva-Bharati feeds, clothes 
and finds creature comforts for you. You belong to it be- 
cause you cannot do otherwise, because your moral worth 
increases day by day by working for its ideals. Therefore, 
every defeat that crops up, every difficulty that obstructs 
its working, will be found to be ultimately traceable to 
some defect in your outlook in regard to moral worth. I 
have been connected with many institutions for over sixty 
years and I have come to the conclusion that every diffi- 
culty in their working was traceable to a defect in the 
understanding of moral values. 

Q: We are trying to serve villagers. We find that at 
every step our activity is blocked by the social environment 
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in the villages. The joyless routine of life there, the stag- 
nation and the incubus of evil social customs obstruct our 
efforts. Should we not work for the eradication of these 
before we can hope for success in our other activities, and 
if so how can it be done? 

Gandhiji : Ever since my return to India I have felt 
that social revolution is a much more difficult thing to 
achieve than the political revolution, by which I mean 
ending our present slavery under the British rule. There 
are some critics who say that India cannot attain her poli- 
tical and economic emancipation till we get social emanci- 
pation. I regard it as a snag and a conundrum set to puzzle 
us, because I have found that the absence of political eman- 
cipation retards even our efforts for bringing about social 
and economic emancipation. At the same time it is true 
that without a social revolution we will not be able to leave 
India happier than when we were bom. I can however 
indicate no royal road for bringing about a social revolu- 
tion except that we should represent it in every detail of 
our own lives. 

Force has been used to alter the structure of society in 
some countries. But I have purposely eliminated it from 
our consideration. So, my advice to you isi Try again 
and again and never say that you are defeated. Do not get 
impatient and say, ‘the people are no good’. Rather say, 
‘I am no good’. If the people do not respond within the 
time limit prescribed by you the failure is yours, not theirs. 
It is thankless and laborious work. But you do not expect 
thanks for your work. Work that is undertaken for love 
is no burden — it is pure joy. 

(1: In an Asrama does the introduction of salary system 
raise or degrade the ideal of the institution? 

Gandhiji: I have no difficulty in saying that it makes no 
difference whether you pay a fixed salary or your expenses 
are paid for you. Both methods can be tried. The danger 
to be guarded against is this: if you pay a man his market 
price you do not carry out the spirit of the Asrama. We 
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should rather do without talent and ability, even i£ it is o£ 
the highest order, i£ it demands its market value. In other 
words, we should wait till talent is attracted to the institution, 
not for money but £or something else for which the insti- 
tution stands. Nor should you let the principle of ‘accord- 
ing to want’ take you even beyond market values. Salary 
system in Visva-Bharati is not a thing to complain of. The 
difficulties to which you have referred cannot be removed 
by mere tinkering. You must find out and remove the 
causes which are at the root of the defects you have in mind. 

Q,; How can we make headway against the cynicism or 
lack of faith that we find among the youngsters? 

Gandhiji: I heave a sigh of despair when you ask me 
that question. When you find that your pupils are without 
faith you should say to yourself: ‘I am without faith.’ I 
have found that again and again in my own experience. 
And each time the discovery has been like an invigorating 
bath for me. The Biblical saying ‘remove the beam from 
thine own eye before ye point out the mote in thy neigh- 
bour’s’ is even more appropriate in the case of pupil and 
teacher. The pupil comes to you to find in you something 
infinitely better than himself. Rather than complain, ‘Oh! 
he has no faith, how can I implant faith in him’, it would 
be far better that you resigned from your job. 

Q ; The intellectual tradition of Gurudev is being fairly 
well maintained here but I am afraid that the idealism for 
which he stood does not find full scope. There must be 
something wrong in an organization that leads to such a 
result. What is the remedy? Secondly, should our institu- 
tion only work to make culture available to the man in 
the street? This is your ideal. At the same time should 
not there be a place where higher culture can be preserved 
for the initiated? This was Gurudev’s ideal. Such an insti- 
tition will necessarily be exclusive and for the select only. 
I am a follower both of yours and Gurudev’s ideals and I 
am tom by the conflict between the two. 

Gandhiji : To take the second question first, it is a reflec- 
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tion both on Gurudev and myself. I have found no real 
conflict between us. I started with a disposition to detect 
a conflict between Gurudev and myself but ended with the 
glorious discovery that there was none. 

Regarding your first question, all I can say is that the 
feeling, ‘I am all right but there is something wrong with 
the institution’, betrays self-righteousness. It is killing. 
When you feel within yourself that you are all right but 
everything around you is wrong, the conclusion which you 
should draw for yourself is that everything is all right but 
there is something wrong within you. 

Gandhiji had allotted half an hour to the function. Just as 
he was preparing to leave, Srimati Indira Devi asked a final 
question. ‘Is there not too much music and dancing here? 
Is there not the danger of the music of the voice drowning 
the music of life?’ Gandhiji had no time to answer the 
question then. Much as he would have loved to prolong his 
stay in Santiniketan the mission which had brought him to 
Bengal peremptorily called him back to Calcutta. Reluc- 
tantly he took leave and boarded the car that was waiting 
for him. But his thoughts continued to linger on the scene 
he had left behind. From Calcutta he wrote answering 
Srimati Indira Devi’s question as also some other questions 
that had been posed but which he had not the time to 
answer: 

I have a suspicion that perhaps there is 'more of 
music than is warranted by life, or I will put the thought 
in another way. The music of life is in danger of 
being lost in the music of the voice. Why not the 
music of the walk, of the march, of every movement 
of ours and of every activity? It was not an idle remark 
which I made at the Mandir service about the way in 
which boys and girls were sitting anyhow in the 
Mandir. I think our boys and girls should know how 
to walk, how to march, how to sit, how to eat, in short 
how to perform every function of life. That is my 
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idea of music. So far as I know, Gurudev stood for 
all this is his own person. 

• • • 

Music in Santiniketan is charming, but has the pro- 
fessor there come to the conclusion that Bengali music 
is the last word in that direction? Has Hindustani 
music, i.e.j music before and after the Muslim period, 
anything to give to the world of music? If it has, it 
should have its due place at Santiniketan. Indeed, I 
would go so far as to say that Western music which 
has made immense strides should also blend with the 
Indian. Visva-Bharati is conceived as a world univer- 
sity. This is merely a passing thought of a layman to 
be transmitted to the music master there. 


I do not like preparing boys and girls for univer- 
sity examinations. Visva-Bharati is its own university. 
It ought not to be in need of a charter from any govern- 
ment. As it is, you are giving Visva-Bharati degrees 
side by side with preparing students for the chartered 
university. You have a high ideal to live for and live up 
to. University degrees are a lure to which you cannot 
afEord to fall a prey. Concessions that Gurudev made 
to weakness with impunity, Visva-Bharati without him 
cannot make. Concession to weakness began with the 
introduction of the orthodox matriculation examina- 
tion. I was unable even then to reconcile myself to 
it and I do not know that we have gained anything 
by it. I am not now thinking at all in terms of non- 
co-operation. I am just now anxious for Santiniketan 
to represent the highest that Gurudev stood for. 

• • • 

You will not have real rural reconstruction unless 
you begin with the basic craft, which is hand-spinning. 
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Weavers’ art without handspinning is a dead art. You 
know that I pleaded for it with Gurudev ; at first in 
vain, later on he had begun to see what I was driving 
at. If you think that I have interpreted Gurudev aright 
in the matter of spinning, you will not hesitate to make 
Santiniketan hum with the music of the wheel. 



MAHATMA GANDHI AT RABINDRANATH’S 
SANTINIKETAN 

NIRMALCHANDRA CHATTOPADHYAYA 

The Golden Book of Tagore which appeared in 1931 
as India and the world’s homage to the Poet on the occasion 
of his seventieth birth anniversary opens with a message 
from Mahatma Gandhi. Such a happy combination of the 
strictest brevity and the profoundest significance is a rare 
triumph in the field of human words. From the distant 
Sabarmati Asram with only four sentences as his messen- 
gers he offered his whole heart to Rabindranath and through 
him to Santiniketan: 

In common with thousands of his countrymen I owe 
much to one who by his poetic genius and singular 
purity of life has raised India in the estimation of the 
world. But I owe also more. Did he not harbour in 
Santiniketan the inmates of my Ashram who had pre- 
ceded me from South Africa? The other ties and 
memories are too sacred to bear mention in a public 
tribute. 

We cannot fully gauge the vast store of joy and sorrow 
lying behind that interrogation in the third sentence, parti- 
cularly in that single word ‘harbour’. The incident 
referred to here was the first of the many contacts that 
imperceptibly drew these two great pilgrims from their 
lonely orbits to coalesce into a remarkable unity of heart ' 
and purpose. This union of two kindred souls, so diversely 
gifted, is one of the most glorious and cherished achieve- 
ments in the annals of our recent history. For bringing 
this about the nation ought to be eternally grateful to a 
great English minister of reconciliation, C. F. Andrews, the 
beloved -friend of India and of these her two greatest sons 
in modem days. 
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1901-12. Santiniketan Brahma-Vidyalaya was then in 
that infant stage which lies between childhood and youth. 
Inevitably came the period of growth. Even as the sea- 
inspired tidal wave in a river, came the inspiration of 
building up a greater institution suited to the needs of 
all mankind within the narrower limits of the Asram. 
Principal Jagadananda Roy depicts this beautifully in his 
annual report for 1914, in the Tattvabodhini Patrika, 
Magh, 1836 Saka: 

We recollect how on a day similar to this with only 
six young brahmacharis the Asram was started fifteen 
years ago. The strength of the Asrama was very limited 
then — students and teachers numbered about twelve 
in all. Though its joys and sorrows were confined to 
this small household, its guardian-spirit was already 
beckoning the whole country to it. This is now 
achieved. To-day the face of the Asram is changed, 
more than one family from, each district of Bengal 
have come within its household. We have students 
from distant Sind, Bombay and Madras. We are 
enjoying the benefits of a large family. We are gaining 
whatever can be gained from knowing others and 
exchanging with others our own thoughts and feelings. 

It is recorded towards the end of the report: 

Srijut Mohanlal [Das] Gandhi had started a school in 
South Africa with a few Indian students. About 
twenty students and teachers of that school have come 
over to the Asram after he left Africa and are living 
and receiving their education here. They have set an 
example to our Asram boys by virtue of their hardi- 
ness and devotion to duty. 

A year before these guests came, on the occasion of 
Paush-Utsav (the anniversary of the Asram) in 1913, 
Gurudev’s call had resounded in the Santiniketan temple. 

. m 
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Revealing the open and generous character of the Asram 
he declared in his sermon ‘The Pledge of Freedom’ 
(Santiniketan, Part 17): 

What is the great legacy the Maharshi^ has left us? 
The Asram, and no sect or community. Here we 
shall find shelter from the worship of an individual or 
a party. Enlivened by the memory of his saintly life 
we shall welcome all who may come to this home of 
liberty, no matter what race or country they belong to. 
May convention raise no bars to our receiving every- 
body- without any respect as to what country he comes 
from or what faith he professes. May our minds remain 
free from the recorded prejudices of any sect. 

Armed with Gurudev’s blessings and the good wishes of 
the asramites, two of its young workers, Andrews and 
Pearson, had already delivered this message to the mem- 
bers of the Phoenix Settlement in South Africa (30 Novem- 
ber, 1913), who were destined to be our guests within a 
year or two. Towards the end of the Satyagraha movement 
in South Africa when they were about to return, Rabindra- 
nath wrote in a letter (Santiniketan, February, 1914) to 
Andrews : 

We are waiting for you, knowing that you are 
coming to us with your heart filled with the wisdom 
of death and the tender strength of sorrow. You know 
that our best love was with you while you were fighting 
our cause in South Africa along with Mr. Gandhi and 
others. 

It should be noted that Gandhiji had not yet 
become known to the world as ‘Mahatmaji’. He writes 
of this in his Autobiography in his own humorous way: 

I had fortunately not yet become ‘Mahatma’, nor 

* Rabindranath’s father Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, the founder 
of Santiniketan Asram. 
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even ‘Bapu’ (father); friends used to call me by the 
loving name of ‘Bhai’ (brother). 

November, 1914, Just a few months had passed since 
Andrews and Pearson returned to Santiniketan from South 
Africa. Suddenly Andrews received a cablegram from 
England, from Gandhiji, to the effect that the students of 
the Phoenix Settlement were returning to India. Gandhiji 
would be relieved if they could be fixed up in a suitable 
Asram. 

Following the instructions of the great Gokhale, Gandhiji 
and his wife went to England when the Satyagraha move- 
ment came to a close and expected to be back in India 
before his students arrived. But the first world war started 
only two days before his arriv^ in London. He at once be- 
came engaged in an attempt to raise a volunteer corps for 
tending wounded soldiers from amongst the Indians settled 
in England. As a result he had no other means but to ask 
for Andrews’ help. Though Rabindranath did not wholly 
agree with Gandhiji in his aim and methods of education 
yet he immediately conveyed through Andrews a hearty 
invitation to the students. Even the financial difficulties 
of the Asram that year could not discourage him. He 
arranged for these boy-guests to live by themselves in 
Natun Badi, just by the side of his own house Dehali, so 
that they could pursue their own programme and way of life 
uninterrupted, without being at the same time far 
removed from his personal care. On their return 
to India the boys spent a few days at Hardwar, 
in the Gurukul Asram of Swami Sraddhananda, and then 
came over to Santiniketan. C. F. Andrews recollects this 
episode in The Visva-Bharati Quarterly, February 1938: 

When Mahatmaji had gone to London from South 
Africa in 1914 he had requested me by cable to make 
arrangements for those boys who had lived with him 
there at Phoenix. They were coming to India under 
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the charge of Maganlal Gandhi, his nephew, Gurudev 
at once gave them the warmest welcome to Santi- 
niketan, and they stayed with us very happily indeed 
for several months sharing the life of the Asram. 

Gurudev himself was living at Dehali, and he 
offered them quarters near to it in the quadrangle 
which was then called Natun Badi. They were 
eighteen in number, and some of them were very 
young indeed. Maganlal acted as ‘house-father’ of the 
whole family. These Phoenix boys used to impress 
the minds of our own students by their amazing 
industry and their eagerness to do hard field labour 
every day as part of their school studies. 

A plot of ground was given up for this purpose just 
in front of the place where they were living and they 
sowed it with potatoes, watering it from the well. But 
the white ants, alasl devoured the whole crop. Gurudev 
used to keep a kindly oversight over them from his 
upper room, where he occupied a very tiny space, 
hardly big enough to hold his cot with its mosquito 
net. He loved them as his own children, and gave 
much of his time to their development, and they had 
a deep reverence and love for him in return. 

In the section of Asram news in the Tattvabodhini 
Patrika (Paush, 1836 Saka) the students of Santiniketan 
announced the arrival of their guests with great zeal: 

A few students have come to India from The 
Phoenix Settlement School founded by the great 
renouncer and public benefactor, Srijut Mohanchand 
[Das] Karamchand Gandhi. Srijut Gandhi is now in 
England. Till his return 16 students will stay in our 
Asram, They do not take sweets, savouries and hot 
things, some of them do not take even milk or ghee. 
They are participating in every function in the 
Asram. Mr. Maganlal Gandhi, a nephew of Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi, and a teacher, are staying here as their 
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guardians. Amongst the boys are Mr. Gandhi’s three 
sons. 

The letter that Rabindranath wrote to Mahatma Gandhi 
soon after the arrival of the Phoenix School boys has recently 
been unearthed by the editors of Gandhiji: His Life and 
Work, published on his 75th birthday. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

That you could think of my school as the right and 
the likely place where your Phoenix boys could take 
shelter when they are in India has given me real plea- 
sure — ^and that pleasure has been greatly enhanced 
when I saw those dear boys in the place. We all feel 
that their influence will be of great value to our boys 
and I hope that they in their turn will gain something 
which will make their stay in Santiniketan fruitful. I 
write this letter to thank you for allowing your boys 
to become our boys as well and thus form a living link 
in the sddhand of both of our lives. 

Very sincerely yours, 

■ Rabindranath Tagore. 

This letter is perhaps the earliest link that opened up 
the valuable series of Tagore-Gandhi correspondence. 

Hardly a few months passed before the Asramites came 
to learn from a telegram that Gandhiji had arrived back 
in India and was expected at Santiniketan on 17 February 
(1916). For some time past Gandhiji had had no informa- 
tion about his student-disciples. He learnt for the first 
time when he reached Bombay that they were living 
under Rabindranath’s care ; 

It was only when I landed in Bombay that I learnt 
that Phoenix party was at Santiniketan. I was there- 
fore impatient to meet them as soon as I could after 
my meeting with (Jokhale. 
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It was a memorable day for the Santiniketan Asram. 
Rabindranath had just reached Calcutta via Silaidaha after 
his tour in North India. Through the spring-tide which 
the new ideas and measures of Balakd had brought about, 
his poetic life was blossoming anew. Life at the Brahma- 
Vidyalaya and the Asram was also running high witli zest 
for work and service to mankind. Without being dispirited 
by Gurudev’s absence the Asram boys took every care 
to arrange for the reception of their guest. 

On the eve of the reception the boys worked till 
12-30 at night. They had worked till 10-30 the night 
before. They took to the work with so much joy and 
enthusiasm as to make it unforgettable. 

This beautiful reception was arranged in the pure Indian 
style. The boys of the Asram did not belie the hope which 
Rabindranath had expressed in a letter to Andrews from 
Calcutta. One wonders if in this letter (18 February, 1915) 
Gandhiji was addressed as ‘Mahatma’ for the first time: 

I hope that Mahatma and Mrs. Gandhi have anived 
in Bolpur, and Santiniketan has accorded them such 
a welcome as befits her and them. I shall convey my 
love personally to them when we meet. 

Gandhiji also records in his Autobiography: 

The teachers and students overwhelmed me with 
affection. The reception was a beautiful combination 
of simplicity, art and love. 

An interesting description appeared in a contemporary 
issue of the Tattvabodhini Patrika: 

Gandhiji and his wife arrived at the Asram in the 
afternoon of the 17 th February. A canopy was hung on 
the newly constructed road for his reception. There 
he was received with a homage of flowers and sandal- 
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wood paste. Srijut Bhimrao Sastri, the music teacher 
of the Asram, sang a song to the accompaniment of 
Indian music (the sitar and the esraf). Water for 
washing their feet was brought to them when they 
left the first cottage-arch and entered the second. The 
venerable philosopher Srijut Dwijendranath Tagore’s 
daughter-in-law, Srimati Hemlata Debi, who is a 
mother to the Asram, along with other ladiCs here 
welcomed Mrs. Gandhi according to Hindu rites. 
From this gate they came to the inner archway. North 
of it an earthen seat had been built resembling the 
lotus. It had been modelled after the reception seats 
of the Vedic times. Four banana saplings and four 
pitchers full of water each bearing a mango sprig 
were placed on the four corners. Four reception 
trays each with five lamps upon them were also 
put in front of Gandhiji and his wife. On behalf 
of the ladies a girl garlanded the pair, put 
vermilion on Mrs. Gandhi’s forehead and took the dust 
of their feet as a token of respect. Pandit Kshiti 
Mohan Sen and two Marathi teachers brought the 
ceremony to a close with the incantation of Vedic 
hymns and their translation into Bengali and Gujarati. 
Everywhere, when the guests entered an archway, 
Kshiti Mohan Babu chanted Sanskrit slokas, translated 
them into Bengali, and the Marathi teachers translated 
them into Gujarati. At the end of the final ceremony 
the Asram boys sang two songs under the guidance 
of Srijut Dinendranath Tagore. 

It may not be out of place to say that Gandhiji first met 
Dattatreya, better known as Kaka Kalelkar, who was to 
become one of his best workers, in Santiniketan. Along 
with Chintamani Sastri he was for the time being engaged 
in teaching work in the Asram. 

Thus more than thirty years ago, far from' the gaze of the 
public eye, Santiniketan, through this reception held under 
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the shades of her green groves, first welcomed and accepted 
as her own, one of her best friends, and on behalf of the 
rest of Bengal, honoured in the right Indian way the future 
leader of India in the yery dawn of his public life. The 
love and care for Santiniketan which this ceremony aroused 
in him remained always green in his memory. This was 
proved unmistakably during his last visit to Santiniketan 
in December, 1945. 

Gandhiji’s speech on the occasion is quoted below from 
the Tattvabodhini Patrika, Chaitra, 1836 Saka. 

The delight I feel today I have never experienced 
before. Though Rabindranath, the Gurudev, is not 
present here yet we feel his presence in our hearts. 
I am particularly happy to find that you have arranged 
for the reception in the Indian manner. We were 
received with great pomp in Bombay but there was 
nothing in it to make us happy. For there the western 
modes had been carefully imitated. We shall move to 
our goal in the manner of the east, not in the manner 
of the west, for we are of the east. We shall grow up 
in the beautiful manners and customs of India and, 
true to her spirit, make friends with nations having 
different ideals. Indeed through her oriental culture 
India will establish friendly relations with the eastern 
and the western worlds. To-day I have become very 
thick with this Asram in Bengal, I am no stranger to 
you. I also liked the distant Africa because the Indians 
there have not given up their national habits and 
customs. 

Gandhiji had been travelling third ever since the Satya- 
graha Movement in Africa. This led to a queer episode at 
Bolpur station, reported in The Modem Review, March 
1915: 

Recently Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi visited Bolpur. 
Those who went to receive them at the railway station 
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searched for them in the first and second class carriages 
of the train. Not finding them there, the party was 
about to leave the station disappointed, when the 
guests were seen to get down bare-footed from a third 
class carriage. So says the Sanjibani. 

From the station to the Asram they walked barefooted. 
What he writes humorously in the Autobiography about 
his dress at that time makes our recollection of the day 
bright and vivid: 

With my kathiawadi cloak, turban and dhoti, I 
looked somewhat more civilised than I do today. 

We can only imagine how the confusion mentioned 
above would have been worse confounded had he appeared 
at Bolpur station in his later garb of a single loin-cloth, 
which symbolized so well the spirit of sacrifice characteristic 
of the whole man. It was still too early for even the Gandhi 
cap to become fashionable. 

Gandhiji had hoped to spend some time quietly in Santi- 
niketan. But as ill luck would have it, he received a wire 
in the morning of 19 February, 1915, telling of Gokhale’s 
death. Gokhale was very ill when Gandhiji had left Poona. 
Still, the suddenness of it stunned him. The school was 
closed as a mark of respect to the departed leader. In a con- 
dolence meeting over which he presided, among other things 
Gandhiji remarked, ‘I set out to find a true hero and I 
found only one in the whole of India. That hero was 
Gokhale’. That afternoon Gandhiji along with Kasturba 
and Maganlal started for Poona. Andrews accompanied 
them as far as Burdwan. In his journey from there to 
Kalyan he came to know fully and at first hand the hard- 
ships of the third class passengers. In the chapter, 'Woes 
of Third Class Passengers’ in his Autobiography he 
describes this at full length. 

Three days later (22 February) on his return to 
Santiniketan Rabindranath met only his boy-guests. Some 
days later Gandhiji returned from Poona. 
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Then began his real stay at Santiniketan. It was no rest 
for him. He set out vigorously to make the best use of 
his time. There is an interesting account of this in his 
Autobiography: 

As is my wont, I quickly mixed with the teachers 
and students and engaged them in a discussion on self- 
help. I put it to the teachers that, if they and the boys 
dispensed with the services of paid cooks and cooked 
their food themselves, it would enable the teachers to 
control the kitchen from the point of view of the boys’ 
physical and moral health, and it would afford to the 
students an object-lesson in self-help. One or two of 
them were inclined to shake their heads. Some of 
them strongly approved of the proposal. The boys wel- 
comed it, if only because of their instinctive taste for 
novelty. So we launched the experiment. When I 
invited the Poet to express his opinion, he said that he 
did not mind it provided the teachers were favourable. 
To the boys he said. The experiment contains the key 
to Swaraj’. 

Pearson began to wear away his body in making 
the experiment a success. He threw himself into it 
with zest, A batch was formed to cut vegetables, 
another to clean the grain, and so on. Nagen Babu® 
and others undertook to see to the sanitary cleaning of 
the kitchen and its surroundings. It was a delight to 
me to see them working spade in hand. 

But it was too much to expect the hundred and 
twenty-five boys with their teachem to take to this work 
of physical labour like ducks to water. There used 
to be daily discussions. Some began early to show 
fatigue. But Pearson was not the man to be tired. 
One would always find him with his sniiling face doing 
something or other in or about the kitchen. He had 
taken upon himself the cleaning of the bigger utensils. 


* Nagendranath Aich. 
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A party of students played on their sitar before the 
cleaning party in order to beguile the tedium of the 
operation. All alike took the thing up with zest and 
Santiniketan became a busy hive. 

The above account of the experiment by the one 
responsible for it records faithfully the reaction of Santi- 
niketan to it. ‘There used to be daily discussions’,; so it 
can be assumed that such an upheaval in the Asrara life 
was not brought about quietly and all at once. That is not 
possible in any institution which shows signs of life. In 
this connexion we are amazed to think of Rabindranath’s 
catholicity. Though he knew that this was not his method 
he did not throw his personal influence on any side. From 
these daily discussions he tore himself away to Surul (now 
Sriniketan) and proceeded with the writing of Phalguni and 
its songs and patiently watched the trend of events in Santi- 
niketan. May be, he was waiting for the time when the 
students and teachers of the Asram would discover the right 
course by the light of their own reason, when another man’s 
promptings would reveal to them the promptings of their 
own hearts. Extracts of a letter which he wrote to his son 
Rathindranath about this time testify to his deep wisdom: 

. . . There is a great unrest here about the question of 
cooking. Following Gandhi’s advice the students are 
managing to cook .their food. Many false and true 
reports have cropped up around this and there is some 
excitement — Though difficult the work has already 
been started. It may indeed solve our financial 
and many other problems. More than anything else 
it will be an excellent training for our students and 
help them to a full realization of the spirit of this 
Asram. The students are all enthusiasm for it ; some 
teachers are disinclined. ... If we keep quiet for a 
while everything would come out all right. The com- 
plications that are in it will resolve of themselves. 
There cannot be any difficulty if we patiently wait. . . , 
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And patience at last brought about an easy yet rational 
solution. A few days afterwards the students and teachers 
agreed to drop this experiment which in the sphere of 
education was a mixture of virtues and defects. What 
Gandhiji says about it is worthy of attention: 

The experiment was, however, dropped after some 
time. ■ I am of opinion that the famous institution lost 
nothing by having conducted the experimeirt for a brief 
interval, and some of the experiences gained could not 
but be of help to the teachers. 

Very dear to Santiniketan is the memory of this first 
attempt to develop its Asram spirit which was the result 
of Gandhiji’s association with it for only a few days. 
Phalgun 26 of every year is observed in Santiniketan as 
Gandhi Punyaha in memory of this experiment. 

An important affair took Gandhiji away to Rangoon on 
11 March. Twenty days later he returned and on 3 April 
he and his party started for Hardwar on the occasion of the 
Kumbha meld. His students had been called upon to join 
the volunteer corps there. ‘Our stay in Santiniketan had 
taught us that the scavanger’s work would be our special 
function in India.’ Gandhiji himself was anxious to meet 
Mahatma Munshiram, better known as Swami Sraddha- 
nanda, in his Gurukul Asram there and become acquainted 
with his ideals. 

Mahatmaji’s first visit to Santiniketan has been described 
here in detail because few remember it nowadays and 
because its memory always worked as an inspiration and 
enlivened his subsequent visits. As a matter of fact he began 
calling Santiniketan his second home ever since that day. 
He used to come to Santiniketan just like one of its inmates, 
for, its association with the memories of Barotfeda, 
Gurudev, Pearson and Andrews made it more than a mere 
guest-house to him. 

1920. On 13 September, Gandhiji, by this time the 
adored ‘Mahatma’ of the nation, came to Santiniketan for 
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the secoud time after the special session of the Congress in 
Calcutta. Rabindranath was then in Europe. On his behalf, 
C. F. Andrews and Pandit Vidhusekhara Sastri arranged for 
a fitting reception for the beloved guest. The account 
published in the Santiniketan Patrika (Bhadra, 1327 B.S.) 
will be of interest to his future biographers. 

Mahatma Gandhi arrived at the Asram on 26 
Bhadra. He was accompanied by several distinguished 
men from all over India. There was a gathering at 
Bolpur station to receive the Mahatma, and the Station 
Road was decorated by the local people with flowers 
and festoons. A warm welcome was given him in the 
Kala-Bhavan (now Dwarik). Mahatmaji is feeling 
a little indisposed. He may stay here till his complete 
recovery. His wife and Devadas, his youngest son, are 
with him. The students once more presented Valmiki 
Pratibha for the entertainment of the guests. Moulana 
Saukat Ali has also come to the Asrama to meet the 
Mahatma. 

That Jawaharlal Nehru, then a young national worker, 
was amongst ‘the distinguished men’ perhaps escaped the 
notice of the Patrika’s reporter who, it now appears must 
have been only an amateur in the field. The feet is, how- 
ever, of special interest today. Jawaharlal writes in his 
Autobiography: 

On our way back from the Calcutta Special Congress 
I accompanied Gandhiji to Santiniketan on a visit to 
Rabindranath Tagore’ and his most lovable elder 
brother ‘Boro Dada’. We spent some days there, and 
I remember G. F. Andrews giving me some books which 
interested and influenced me greatly. 

Countrywide preparations were being made for the Non- 
’ co-operation movement. It cannot be said that Santiniketan 

^Rabindranath’s absence from the asrama at the time apparently 
escaped the attention of Pandit Nehru while he was writing this account, 
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remained unaffected. Under its stress university examina- 
tion was abolished for a year from the school. But even 
then, because of Gurudev’s rare patience and farsightedness, 
Santiniketan did not quite lose its peace. In a letter from 
Paris (18 September, 19ii0), he reminded Andrewsij 

I find our countrymen are furiously excited about 
Non-co-operation. It will grow into something like our 
Swadeshi movement in Bengal. Such an emotional 
outbreak should have been taken advantage of in start- 
ing independent organizations all over India for serving 
our country. 

Let Mahatma Gandhi be our true leader in this ; let 
him send his call for positive service, ask for homage 
in sacrifice, which has its end in love and creation. I 
shall be willing to sit at his feet and to do his bidding 
if he commands me to co-operate with my countrymen 
in service and love. 

This advice from one whom Gandhiji had subsequently 
termed ‘The Great Sentinel’ saved Santiniketan in this 
period of her crisis. On his return to the Asram he proved 
his sincerity through the varied social and constructive 
activities of Sriniketan. 

29 May, 1925. During his tour of Bengal Gandhiji paid 
his visit to Santiniketan in the middle of the summer vaca- 
tion. This time Gurudev Rabindranath was present and 
he accorded an extremely cordial and artistic reception to 
the Mahatma as a great leader and friend of the Asram. 
It is said* that when Rabindranath • showed him into a 
room bedecked with leaves and flowers on the first floor of 
the main building of the Asram (now the guest-house) 
Gandhiji asked: ‘Why bring me to this bridal chamber? 
Where is the bride?’ Rabindranath replied with a smile, 
‘Santiniketan, the ever young queen of our hearts, welcomes 
you’. ‘But surely, she would hardly care to look twice at 
the old toothless pauper that I am’, said Gandhiji. ‘N'o, 

Sheaf of Gandhi Anecdotes by G. Ramcbandran. 
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our queen has loved truth and worshipped it unreservedly 
all these long years’, was Rabindranath’s reply. 

Debates, discussions, disagreements set against jests, 
humour and friendly smiles: this is the hallowed memory 
of Gandhiji’s stay at the Asram. In a nice photograph of 
Rabindranath, Andrews and Gandhiji chatting together an 
asramite has caught and preserved much of the joy of the 
occasion. 

1940. On 17 February, Mahatmaji, along with 
Kasturba, Mahadev Desai and others, paid his fourth and 
last visit to Santiniketan during Gurudev’s lifetime. 
17 February was also the date of his first visit. Seeking 
Gurudev’s blessings, and rest for a couple of days, he came 
here on his way to Malikanda. His beloved friend Charlie 
Andrews was lying ill in a nursing home in Calcutta. 
Missing him Gandhiji seemed to have missed the purpose 
of his visit. Notwithstanding his ill health Rabindranath 
went to the mango-grove. There with his own hands he 
garlanded Gandhiji and presented to him a short but signi- 
ficant address of welcome. Gandhiji gave a very moving 
reply to it in Hindi. Seated in the evening by the side of 
Rabindranath in Uttarayana he witnessed with rapt atten- 
tion a performance of the dance-drama Chandalikd. 
Jestingly Rabindranath offered him his mud-hut Sydmali 
on condition that he should come every year to live there. 
Posing to be an astute barrister-at-law Gandhiji is reported 
to have promptly reminded his benefactor that a gift should 
not be conditional. 

On the morning of 19 February, Mahatmaji took leave of 
Gurudev and the inmates of the Asram and left for 
Calcutta. On the eve of his departure Gurudev handed 
over to the Mahatma a letter which testified to his own 
love and care for Visva-Bharati and which carried this 
impassioned appeal: 

. . . Accept this institution under your protection, 
giving it an assurance of permanence if you consider 
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it to be a national asset. Visva-Bharati is like a vessel 
which is carrying the cargo of my life’s best treasure, 
and I hope it may claim special care from my country- 
men for its preservation. 

Seated in his compartment, before the train started, 
Gandhi ji sent back the memorable reply: 

.... Of course Visva-Bharati is a national institution. 
It is undoubtedly also international. You may depend 
upon my doing all I can in the common endeavour to 
assure its permanence. . . . Though I have always 
regarded Santiniketan as my second home, this visit has 
brought me nearer to it than ever before. 

In the Harijan of 2 March, 1940, the Mahatma gave in 
his own words an intimate impression of this visit, where 
among other things he said: 

The visit to Santiniketan was a pilgrimage to me. 

Santiniketan is not new to me. I was first there in 
1915 when it was yet taking shape, not that it is not 
doing so even now. Gurudev is himself growing. Old 
age has made no difference to the elasticity of his mind. 
Santiniketan will, therefore, never cease to grow so long 
as Gurudev’s spirit broods over it. . . . 

Who am I to take this institution under my protec- . 
tion? It carries God’s protection because it is the crea- 
tion of an earnest soul. It is not a show thing. 
Gurudev himself is international because he is truly 
national. Therefore all his areation is international 
and Visva-Bharati is the best of all. . . . 

December, 1945. Once again Mahatmaji came to Santi- 
niketan. No one could imagine that this was fated to be 
his last visit to the Asram. Precious is the memory of the 
sad and beautiful ceremony that welcomed him to the Asram 
for the last time. • The laying of the foundation-stone of the 
hospital in memory of C. F. Andrews was the most 
important item of his programme during this visit This 
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was followed by intimate discussions with the members 
of the staff and the heads of the various departments of 
Visva-Bharati, as to how Gandhiji could redeem his promise 
to Gurudev to do his best to preserve the ‘best treasure’ the 
Poet had left to the nation. A full record of these conversa- 
tions is published elsewhere in this issue ; let us remember 
a significant remark that Gandhiji made on this occasion 
to resolve the conflict in the minds’ of those who failed to 
discover a harmony between Gurudev and Gandhiji. To 
them he said : 

I have found no real conflict between us. I started 
with a disposition to detect a conflict between Gurudev 
and myself but ended with the glorious discovery that 
there was none. 

These words of Mahatmaji should dispel forever all dark- 
ness from the souls of the followers of these two great men. 

This was Gaiidhiji’s fifth and last visit to Santiniketan. 
His relation with Santiniketan, however, cannot be gauged 
by the number of his visits. We may here recall an episode 
reported by Ramananda Chattopadhyaya in the Prabasi 
(Ashad, 1346 B.S.). 

Kagawa, the famous Japanese peace-maker and social 
worker, came to India some years ago and saw Mahatmaji. 
Incidentally he mentioned to Mahatmaji that he was 
going to Bengal to see Sir Daniel Hamilton’s Gosaba. ‘Not 
Santiniketan?’ asked Mahatmaji. ‘No,’ replied Kagawa. 
‘Well, remarked Mahatmaji, ‘Gosaba is Gosaba, but 
Santiniketan is India.’ 

This remark forcefully reveals the high esteem that 
Gandhiji had for Santiniketan. Till the very end he 
cherished the links that bound him to Santiniketan, where 
he could glimpse the beauty and serenity of the India that 
he so deeply loved and so devotedly served. Indeed, it was 
not in a flight of fancy that Sarojini Naidu declared that 
Santiniketan belonged as much to Mahatmaji as to 
Rabindranath. 
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The Man of faith moves on along pitiless paths strewn 
with flints over scorching sands and steep 
mountainous tracks. 

They follow him, the strong and the weak, the aged 
and the young, 

the rulers of realms, the tillers of the soil. 

Some grow weary and footsore, some angry and 
suspicious. 

They ask at every dragging step, 

‘How much further is the end?’ 

The Man of faith sings in answer ; 

they scowl and shake their fists and yet they cannot 
resist him ; 

the pressure of the moving mass and indefinite 
hope push them forward. 

The days pass^ 

the ever-receding horizon tempts them with renewed 
lure of the unseen till they are sick. 

Their faces harden, their curses grow louder and 
louder. 

Someone from the crowd suddenly stands up 

and pointing to the leader with merciless finger 
breaks out: 

‘False prophet, thou hast deceived usl ’ 

Others take up the cry one by one, 

women hiss their hatred and men growl. 

At last one bolder than others suddenly deals him a 
blow. 

They cannot see his face, but fall upon him in a fury 
of destruction 

and hit him till he lies prone upon the ground his 
life extinct. 
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Suddenly they become still and gasp for breath as they 
gaze at the figure lying dead. 

The women sob out loud and men hide their faces in 
their hands. 

A few try to slink away unnoticed, 

but their crime keeps them chained 
to their victim. 

They ask each other in bewilderment, 

‘Who will show us the path?’ 

The old man from the East bends his head and says : 
‘The Victim.’ 

They sit still and silent. 

Again speaks the old man, 

‘We refused him in doubt, we killed him in anger, 
now we shall accept him in love, 
for in his death he lives in the life of us all, the 
great Victim.’ 

And they all stand up and mingle their voices and sing, 
“Victory to the Victim.’ 


— Rabindranath Tagore 
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Rajendra Prasad, M.A., M.L., D.Lrrr. 

Associated with Gandhiji in political work since 1917. 
Member of the. All-India Congress Committee and 
Congress Working Committee for many years. Minister, 
Government of India, 1947. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1934-36, 1939-40 and 1947-48. President, 
Indian Constituent Assembly since 1946. Works: 
India Divided ; Satyagraha in Champaran, etc. 

J. B. Kripalani, M.A. 

Lecturer, G. B. B. College, Muzaffarpur, 1912-17. Gave 
up post to join Gandhiji’s Champaran Satyagraha. 
Lecturer, Benares Hindu University, 1919-20. Joined 
first Non-co-operation Movement in 1920. Started 
Gandhi Asram same year for Khadi and village work. 
Professor and later Principal, Gujarat Vidyapith 
(National University founded by Gandhiji at Ahme- 
dabad), 1922-28. Since then known as Acharya. 
General Secretary, Indian National Congress, 1934-46. 
President of the Congress, 1947. Works: The Gandhian 
Way; The Latest Fad; Fateful Year, etc. 

Nirmalkumar Bose, M.Sc. 

Lecturer in Prehistory and Anthropo-Geography, Cal- 
cutta University. Authority on Orissa temple archi- 
tecture. Was Gandhiji’s companion during Noakhali 
tour. Works: Studies in Gandhism; Selections from 
Gandhi; Canons of Orissan Architecture; Cultural 
Anthropology, etc. 

Bharatan Kumarappa, M.A., B.D. (Hartford), Ph.D, 
(Edin.), Ph.D. (Lond.) 

Lecturer in Philosophy for four years. Assistant 
Seaetary, All-India Village Industries Association, 
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Wardha, 1935-45. Works: Ramanuja ; Capitalism, 
Socialism versus Villagism, etc. 

E. L. Allen, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), D.D. (Aberdeen) 

Lecturer in Divinity, University of Durham. Contri- 
butes regularly a survey of current theological litera- 
ture to the Hibbert Journal. 

Roy Walker 

Secretary, London Vegetarian Society. Works: The 
Wisdom of Gandhi; Sword of Gold, etc. 

SopHu Wadia 

Theosophist, lecturer and writer. Founder of the 
P.E.N. All India Centre. Editor, The Indian P.E.N. 
and The Aryan Path. Works: The Brotherhood of 
Religions; Preparation for Citizenship, etc. 

Satischandra Mukerji 

Founder of Dawn Society (started 1902), a cultural 
association for the moral and religious education of 
students in Calcutta. 

Ralph Richard Keithahn 

American Missionary who came out to India and 
settled near Bangalore to do social and welfare work 
on the lines of Gandhiji’s constructive programme. 
Was asked to leave India in 1942 due to his pro-Indian 
views and sympathy for the Indian National Confess. 
Closely associated widi the Student Movement in 
India. At present carrying on development and co- 
operative work under the Government of Madras with 
his headquarters at Gandhigram in South India, 
Member Executive Committee, All India Village 
Industries Association, 

S. K. George. 

'An Indian Christian touched to life and religion by 
the re-embodiment in Gandhiji of the spirit of Jesus 
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of Nazareth’. Had to resign his post of lecturer at 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, in 1932 for having expressed 
his sympathy with the Civil .Disobedience Movement. 
At present Head of the Dinabandhu-Bhavana 
(Andrews Memorial Hall for Christian and Western 
Studies) at Santiniketan. Works: Gandhiji's Challenge 
to Christianity, etc. 

Ethel Mannin 

Well-known British authoress and social worker. 
Works : Confessions and Impressions ; All Experience ; 
Christianity or Chaos; Green Willow ; Children of the 
Earth, etc., etc. 

Henry S. L. Polar 

Gandhiji’s associate and closest co-worker in South 
Africa since 1904. Lived, with his wife, as part of 
Gandhiji’s household during 1904-1914. Participated 
in and imprisoned during Indians’ Satyagraha in South 
Africa. Solicitor in London since 1917. Works: 
Mahatma Gandhi (joindy with H. N. Brailsford and 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence). 

K. G. Mashruwala 

Associated with Gandhiji's political and constructive 
work since the latter’s return from South Africa. 
Editor, Harijan, since April, 1948. Was President of 
the Gandhi Seva Sangh and organised constructive 
work until that body was dissolved by Gandhiji. A 
faithful interpreter of the Gandhian philosophy. 
Works: Practical Non-Violence, etc. 

Maude Royden Shaw 

Social service in Liverpool and elsewhere followed by 
energetic work in the women’s suffrage movement. 
Assistant Preacher in the City Temple, 1917-20. 
Started Fellowship Services in Kensington and later at 
the Guild House. Made a Companion of Honour in 
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1930. Has the ‘unusual experience of having been a 
pacifist, having ceased to be one (in the absolute sense) 
and still having the conviction that Gandhiji was 
fundamentally right’. 

Reginald Reynolds 

Social worker. Visited India in 1929-30 when he acted 
as Gandhiji’s personal messenger- to Lord Irwin on an 
important occasion during the latter’s Viccroyalty. Has 
devoted, along with his wife (Ethel Mannin), much 
time and resources in personal efforts to relieve 
suffering in Germany and Austria and to build up the 
goodwill destroyed by the War and the .subsequent 
occupation by the victorious Allies. Works: White 
Sahibs in Asia, etc. 

Priyaranjan Sen, M.A., P,R.S. 

Lecturer in English, Calcutta University. Long asso- 
ciated with the Bengal branch of the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh. Provincial Secretary, the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh. Rendered into Bengali Gandhiji’s post-prayer 
discourses in Delhi for the All India Radio. Works: 
Modem Oriya Literature; Western Jn/Zence on Bengali 
Literature, etc. 

Gurdial Mallik, B.A. 

Well-known teacher, social worker and journalist, Has 
been associated, one way or the other, with the activi- 
ties of India’s three great contemporaries — Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi and C. F. Andrews. 
Works: Hound of the Heart, etc. 

Mira Bern (Miss Madeleine Slade) 

Daughter of Admiral Sir Edmond Slade. Her interest 
in music and admiration for Beethoven’s works led her 
to Romain Rolland, which, in its turn, led her to 
Gandhiji. Left Europe for India and joined Gandhiji'^ 
Asram at Sabarmati in November, 1926. Accompanied 
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Gandhi] i to London in 1931 for the Second Round 
Table Conference. SufiEered successive terms of im- 
prisonment during India’s freedom struggles. Estab- 
lished a small asram and cattle-development centre in 
the Rishikesh forest area in 1947, now known as 
Pashulok. 

Amrit Kaur 

Held various offices in all-India organisations for women 
since 1930. Member, Central Advisory Board of 
Education since its inception till 1942 and again from 
1946. Member, Indian Delegation to UNESCO in 
1945 and 1946. Acted as Gandhiji's Secretary from 
time to time during the period 1936-46. Minister 
for Health, Government of India since 1947. Works: 
To Women, etc. 

J. C. Kumarappa, B.Sc. (Lond.), M.A. (Columbia) 

Professor, Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad, 1929-31. In 
editorial charge of Young India, 1930. Member and 
Secretary, All India Debt Inquiry Committee, 1931. 
Secretary, All India Village Industries Association, 
1934-48 and at present its President. Works: Public 
Finance and Our Poverty; Why the Village Move- 
ment; Practice and Precepts of Jesus; Gandhian 
Economics ; Economics of Permanence, etc. 

Sriman Narayan Agarwal, M.A. (Cal.), M.A. (Allah.), 
F.R. Econ. S. (Lond) 

Principal, Govindram Sakseria College of Commerce, 
Wardha. Toured all over America preaching the 
message of sarvodaya. Works: The Gandhian Plan; 
Medium of Instruction; Gandhian Plan Re-affirmed, 
etc. 

Aldous Huxley 

Noted British author. Works: Point Counter Point; 
Eyeless in Gaza ; Perennial Philosophy ; Ends and 
Means ; Ape and Essence, etc., etc. 
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Horace G. Alexander 

Professor for over 20 years at Sclly Oak College, 
Woodbrooke, Birmingham. Visited India in 1927-28, 
1930 and 1942. Returned to this country in 1946 at 
Gandhiji’s instance to work in the Indian Section of 
the Society of Friends. Moving spirit behind the pro- 
posal for holding a World Peace Meeting in India. 
Works: The Indian Firmament ; India Since Cripps. 
Arthur Moore 

Managing Editor, The Statesman, Calcutta, 1933-42. 
Member, Indian Legislative Assembly, 1926-33 ; 
Leader, European Group, 1932-33. President, Indian 
and Eastern Newspaper Society, 1939-43. A former 
critic of Gandhiji, he helped him in many ways during 
the Cripps negotiations and communal troubles in 
Delhi. Undertook a fast along with Gandhiji on the 
latter occasion. Is writing a series of articles on 
Gandhiji’s last days. At present Editor, Thought, 
New Delhi. Works: This Our War, etc. 

G. Stephens Spinks; M.A., Ph.D. 

Eminent Unitarian who .succeeded Dr. L. P. Jacks in 
the editorship of the Hibbert Journal 
Humayun Kabir, M.A. (Oxon.) 

After a brilliant academic career at Calcutta and 
Oxford served as a Lecturer in Philosophy in the 
Calcutta University. Joint Founder of Krishak Proja 
Party and for many years a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council. Was actively associated with the 
All India Railwaymen’s Federation. Author of a 
treatise on Kant and Aesthetics. Editor, Chaturanga. 
At present Joint Educational Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India. Represented India at the Beirut 
Session of the unesco. Works: Muslim Politics; 
Saratchandra Chatter jee ; Cabbages and Kings; Marx- 
bad ; Swapnasadh (poems) ; Sathi (poems) ; Men and 
Rivers, etc., etc. 
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Louis Renou 

Head of the Sanskrit Department, University of Paris 
and one of the Editors of Journal Asiatique. 

John Haynes Holmes 

Minister of the Community Church of New York. 
Eminent scholar, social reformer, religious leader and 
champion of world brotherhood. Devoted friend of 
India. Was a personal friend of Rabindranath Tagore 
and Mahatma Gandhi. Visited India during early 
winter of 1947-48 as Rabindranath Tagore Memorial 
Visiting Professor under the Watumull Foundation, A 
pacifist with the courage of his convictions, his creed 
of non-violence found powerful confirmation when he 
first heard of Gandhiji. Proclaimed Gandhi as ‘the 
greatest man in the world’ in a sermon in April, 1921. 
Works: New Wars for Old ; Patriotism is not Enough ; 
Rethinking Religion; The Affirmation of Immor- 
tality, etc., etc. 

Sarvapalu Radhakrishnan, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. 

Indian Ambassador to the ussR. Was King George 
V Professor of Philosophy, Calcutta University ; 
Upton Lecturer in Comparative Religion, Manchester 
College, Oxford ; Hibbert Lecturer and Spalding 
Professor of Eastern Religions, Oxford University. 
Served as Vice-Chancellor and Sir Sayaji Rao Pro- 
fessor of Indian Civilization and Culture, Benares 
Hindu University. Chairman, Indian Universitie.s 
Commission. Indian Representative on unesco, 
1946 and later elected its Chairman. Works: 
Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore; Indian Philo- 
sophy; An Idealist View of Life; East and West in 
Religion; The Philosophy of the Upanishads ; The 
Vedanta According to Samkara and Ramanuja, etc., etc. 
Satischandra Das Gupta 

Pioneer of chemical industry in India ; helped to 
make the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works 
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Ltd. one of the largest manufacturing concerns in the 
country. Renounced his profession to join the Non- 
co-operation Movement in 1921. Organised Rhadi 
work in Bengal and founded the Khadi Pratisthan. 
Led Satyagraha and Harijan movements in Bengal, 
1930. Has suflEered several terms of imprisonment. 
Conducted relief and rehabilitation work in famine- 
stricken areas of Bengal. Aftgr Noakhali havoc 
(October 1946) accompanied Gandhiji there and 
worked as his closest associate during the historic trial 
of non-violence conducted at that place. Has since 
settled there and engaged himself in the rehabilitation 
of the riot-devastated people. Did much to propagate 
Gandhiji’s ideals in Bengal by translating a large 
number of his works into Bengali; also helped to 
popularise Hindi in Bengal by translating Tulsidas’ 
Ramcharit-manas into Bengali. Works: Home and 
Village Doctor; The Cow in India, etc. 

Jawahaiulal Nehru 

Educated at Harrow School and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Barrister-at-Law of the Inner Temple, Lon- 
don. Advocate, Allahabad High Court, 1916. Secretary, 
Home Rule League, 1918. Member, All India Con- 
gress Committee since 1918. General Secretary, Indian 
National Congress, 1929. Thrice elected President of 
the Indian National Congress. Suffered imprisonment 
nine times. President, Visva-Bharati. Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs, Commonwealth 
Relations and Scientific Research, Government of 
India. Works: Autobiography; Glimpses of World 
History ; Discovery of India, etc., etc. 

Krishna Kripalani, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Left Bair to join Civil Disobedience Movement. After 
release took up service in the Visva-Bharati University. 
, Editor, .’T/ie Visva-Bharati Quarterly, 1936-46. Took 
up administrative work in the office of the All India 
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Congress Committee in 1946. Was appointed First 
Secretary in the Indian Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 
Works: Tagore, Gandhi and Nehru. 

Pyarelal Nayyar 

Non-co-opera ted as a post-graduate student in 1920. 
Secretary to Mahatma Gandhi for a long time. Editor, 
Harijan upto February 1948. At present engaged in 
writing authoritative biography of Gandhiji and doing 
rehabilitation work in riot-devastated Noakhali. 
Works: The Epic Fast ; The Status of Princes, etc. 

Nirmalchandra Chattopadhyaya, M.A., B.L., B.T. 

An alumnus of the Santiniketan School. Later joined 
Santiniketan as a teacher of literature in 1938. Has 
done valuable work in editing some of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s works, including a well-documented edition 
of Jivan-Smriti {Reminiscences). Has produced several 
useful chronicles dealing with the life and work of 
prominent personalities connected with Santiniketan, 
including Maharshi Devendranath Tagore. Works: 
Akasganga (a book of poems). 





